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Foreword 



Welcome to Working With Our Publics: 
In-Service Education for Cooperative Ex- 
tension. Those who have been involved 
in developing this project look forward to 
your participation as a way of bringing it 
fiill circle— back to the state and county 
Extension educators whose requests for 
help in their changing professional roles 
initiated the materials you are working 
with today. 

This in-service education series has been 
supported by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, ECOP, the ECOP Subcommittee on 
Personnel and Program Development, 
ES-USDA, and all of the state and ter- 
ritorial Extension services and their direc- 
tors. Each of these groups hopes you find 
the training a rewarding and enjoyable 
experience. 

Working With Our Publics was made 
possible through its i: .:ny supporters and 
participants^ a few of whom are men- 
tioned here. Initial support by Mary Nell 
Greenwood was crucial, as has been the 
continuing involvement of Administrator 
Myron Johnsrud. The ECOP Subcommit- 
tee on Personnel and Program Develop- 
ment has guided every step of the 
project. M. Randall Bamett, Terry L. 
Gibson, W. Robert Lovan, Ronald C. 
Powers, and Leodrey Williams deserve 
special mention, as does Connie Mc- 
Kenna, whose untold hours of work and 
miles of travel made sure it all fell into 
place. 

The expertise, leadership, proficiency, 
and hours of work devoted to the project 
by the developers of the seven modules- 
David R. Sanderson, Richard T. Liles 
and R. David Mustian, Lee J. Gary and 
Jack D. Timmons, Laveme B. Forest, 
Betty L. Wells, Verne W. House and 
Ardis A. Young, and J. David Deshler, 
respectively— brought it all together. 

It is obvious that Working With Our 
Publics would not have come into being 
without the financial support of the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. What may 



not be so immediately obvious is the con- 
tinuing interest, support, and dialogue 
provided by the Foundation through its 
president, Norman A. Brown. 

The many state and county Extension 
professionals who too!; part in this 
project as writers, researchers, 
reviewers, and field test participants in 
the individual modules are gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

As project leader, I would like to ac- 
knowledge here the support given to the 
entire series by North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Extension Service Director Chester 
D. Black. Grateful recognition is given 
to a long-time colleague and collaborator 
in many writing projects, Adele P. 
Covington, who was principal editor for 
the series. Valuable contributions to the 
development were made by Joan Wright 
(California), Lee Hoffman (Washington, 
D.C.). Brian Findsen (New Zealand), 
Heriberto Martinez (Puerto Rico), and in 
the later phases by Janice L. Hastings 
(New Hampshire), Jo Jones (Ohio), John 
M. Pettitt, JohnG. Richardson, and 
Frank J. Smith (North Carolina). David 
Jenkins and the staff of North Carolina 
State University's Department of 
Agricultural Communications deserve 
special thanks for outstanding perfor- 
mance in publishing the modules. 

Working With Our Publics is designed 
to increase your knowledge and skills for 
work with your changing clientele in 
today's social environment. It also will 
help you, as a member of the Extension 
tfcdm, to work with the imperative issues 
%cing the Cooperative Extension Sys- 
tem, as well as to expand those skills as 
an Extension educator that are a neces- 
sary complement to your other technical 
and administrative roles. 

If you are new to the practice of Exten- 
sion, we hope that you will view these 
training materials as a greeting and a ges- 
ture of support from those who have 
gone before you. If you are an ex- 
perienced Extension educator, we hope 
that you will enjoy this **literary conver- 
sation" with your peers. In either case. 



we are confident that you will find the in- 
formation and activities presented here to 
be timely, stimulating, and practical. 
After all, they were developed by Exten- 
sion educators! 

Edgar J. Boone, Project Director 

Assistant Director, North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service, and 
Hfc^ad, Department of Adult and 
Community College Education 

North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



Overview of the Series 



Timmons, University of Missouri at 
Columbia.) 



The series Working With Our Publics: In- 
Service Education for Cooperative Exten- 
sion consists of seven independent 
training modules. Based upon needs and 
objectives identified by Extension profes- 
sionals, the modules are designed lO 
stand on their own as independent mrtruc- 
tional packages, or to be used as a com- 
prehensive series. Very briefly, the 
modules and theii authors are: 

Module 1: Understanding Coop<*rative 
Extension. The history, mission, values, 
and networks that make tlie Cooperative 
Extension System and the land-grant in- 
stitutions unique. Participants will ex- 
amine their own expectations, values, 
and skills, in light of the System^s needs, 
to ensure a good **fit** between the in- 
dividual and the organization. (Nine con- 
tact hours of trainmg developed by David 
R. Sanderson, University of Maine at 
Orono.) 

Module 2: The Extension Education 
Process. An introduction to, and guided 
practice in, the premises, concepts, and 
processes of nonfonnal Extension educa- 
tion—planning, designing and im- 
plementing, and evaluating and 
accounting for Extension education 
programs. Both new and experienced 
staff members who complete this module 
will understand and be able to apply the 
programming process as it relates to Ex- 
tension education. (Twenty-four contact 
hours of training developed by Richard 
T LilesandR. David Mustian, North 
Carolina State University at Raleigh.) 

Module 3: Developing Leadership. 

How to acquire and exercise leadership 
skills and how to identify, recruit, 
develop, and work with community 
leaders. Intended for all Extension 
professionals, the module is designed to 
improve participants* abilities to identify 
and involve lay leaders in Extension 
programs ana, hence, to develop leader- 
ship capabilities among Extension's clien- 
tele. (Twelve contact hours of training 
developed by I^e J. Cary and Jack D. 



Module 4: Situational Analysis. How to 

determine the need for the Extension 
educator's involvement in issues and to 
understand the economic, social, politi- 
cal, and environmental contexts in plan- 
ning, designing, and implementing 
programs. This module is designed to 
provide both new and experienced Exten- 
sion staff members with an appieciation 
of the role that analysis plays in program- 
ming and decisionmaking, as well as the 
skills to identify, collect, analyze, and 
use relevant data in the Extension educa- 
tion effort. (Twelve contact hours of 
training developed by LavemeB. Forest, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison.) 

Module 5: Working With Groups and 
OrganiTatio.:>. Development of skills in 
working with and through groups and un- 
derstanding the behavior of groups, or- 
ganizations, and agencies. New and 
experienced staff members who complete 
their training will be better able to 
analyze the behavior of individuals, 
groups, organizations, and governmental 
agencies. They will gain the skills to 
build mutually beneficial working 
relationships, and to deal with networks 
of influence and key power actors in 
client communities. (Eighteen contact 
hours of training developed by Betty L. 
Wells, Iowa State University.) 

Module 6: Education for Public 
Decisions. In-service education in analyz- 
ing public problems, anticipating the con- 
sequences of Extension's involvement in 
issues, and working effectively in areas 
of controversy. Personnel who play a 
part in deciding Extension's involvemert 
will build the knowledge and skills 
needed to design, deliver, and evaluate 
educational programs on public issues. 
(Eighteen contact hours of training 
developed by Verne W. House, Montana 
State University, and Ardis A. Young, 
Washington State University.) 

Module 7: Techniques for Futures 
Perspectives. Information and exercises 
on working with Extension's publics to 
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achieve a proactive f^tance toward the fu- 
ture through projecting future conditions, 
analyzing trends, and inventing futures. 
All participants, particularly those witn a 
background of field experience, will 
benefit from enhanced capabilities to 
develop and provide educational 
programming that helps clients carry out 
systematic planning for the future. 
(Tv/elve contact hours of training 
developed by J. David Deshler, Cornell 
University.) 



How to Use This Module 



This module consists of five major parts, 
separated into sections in this notebook. 
Workshop leaders are urged to become 
thoroughly familiar with each of these 
parts well before they schedule training. 

Sourcebook. The sourcebook includes a 
concise, readable synopsis of the 
module's content, the objectives of the 
module, a selected annotated bibliog- 
raphy, and a list of references. Separate- 
ly bound copies of the Sourcebook are 
available for workshop learners. They 
may be used as preliminary readings or 
as follow-up materials after the learners 
have completed the workshop. 

Leader's Guide, 'i he Guide provides 
step-by-step instructions on how to con- 
duct the workshop. Preliminary and 
follow-up activities are described, as 
well as those to take place during the 
workshop. 

Learner's Preworkshop Packet. All 

materials other than the Sourcebook that 
are intended for distribution to the 
learners before the workshop are in- 
cluded here. Additional Cv^pies may be 
purchased from the publishers or 
reproduced locally. Suggestions for 
when these materials should be dis- 
tributed are in thr Leader's Guide. 

Learner's Packet. Materials to be used 
by the learners during the workshop are 
included in this section. As with the 
preworkshop materials, additional copies 
may be purchased from the publishers or 
copied locally . Suggestions for the use of 
these materials are given m the Leader's 
Guide. 

Instructional Aids. Thene materials in- 
clude slides* phcto posters, an audiotape, 
videotapes, and masters for producing 
overhead transparencies. Suggestions 
about when to use the various aids are in- 
cluded in the Leader's Guide. 



Edgar J, Boone, Project Director 
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Introduction 



Objectives of Module 1 



At the conclusion of Module 1 , par- 
ticipants will be able to: 

1 . Explain key aspects of the enabling 
legislation, mission, and objectives of 
Cooperative Extension in the context of 
the land-grant institution. 

2. Identify key people and describe major 
aspects of the origins and development 
of Cooperative Extension. 



3. Identify five or more guiding values of 
Extension work. 

4. Identify their personal areas of 
strength for effective Extension work, 
and areas in which they need further 
development. 

5. Identify future trends in American life 
that will continue to affect Cooperative 
Extension into the twenty-first century, 
and their implications for Extension 
work. 

6. Articulate the need for Cooperative 
Extension to relate to emerging social 
and economic trends, and recreate itself 
to meet new situations. 

7. Feel a deepened commitment to 
Extension's mission. 



Overview of the Contents 

We provide this brief overview of the 
contents of Module 1 for workshop 
leaders as they begin preparations for the 
workshop. Much of this overview is a 
synopsis of the preworkshop reading for 
the participants (which follows the over- 
view) without the historical detail. It sets 
out the major themes and topics of the 
module and suggests our pe "spective on 
them. 

The major topics of this overview are: 

• The idea and purpose of the land-grant 
institution 

• The mission and central principles of 
Cooperative Extension 

• Extension's staff and future oppor- 
tunities. 



Module 1: Understanding Cooperative 
Extension: Our Origins, Ou- Oppor- 
tunities is an orii^ntation workshop for 
new Extension professionr.l staff mem- 
bers. A relatively brief nine-hour 
workshop, the module also includes sig- 
nificant learning opportunities in the 
form of several assignments to be com- 
pleted before the workshop takes place. 
The materials for Module 1 include 
everything necessary to plan and conduct 
the entire learning experience. 

This Sourcebook is a reference tool that 
is designed to provide background infor- 
mation about Ihe Module's content and 
suggestions for further reading. As an in- 
troduction to the history and mission of 
the Cooperative Extension System, 
Module 1 depends heavily on historical 
source taaterials of all sorts— books, 
papers, speeches, and reports. Major 
sources are listed in the Selected An- 
notated Bibliography; other sources, par- 
ticularly speeches and reports, are in the 
List of References and are summarized in 
the reading section of the Learner's Pack- 
et. 

To provide the training leader with all of 
the workshop content in a single pack- 
age, "Cooperative Extension: An 
Essay" is included with this Sourcebook 
as well as in the L/Carners' Preworkshop 
Packet. 
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The Idea and Purpose of 
the Land-Grant 
Institution 



creation and growth of the land-grant sys- 
tem. In the Morrill Act of 1862, the U.S. 
Congress created the system by provid- 
ing large grants of federal land for each 
state to sell , the funds to create an endow- 
ment whose interest would sustain the 
colleges. Very soon after 1862, it became 
apparent that those moneys would be 
insufficient and, in 1890, Congress 



provided for substantial amounts of 
federal funds to sustain more fully the 
college. The second Morrill Act also 
proviur > funds for second land-grant in- 
stitutions in those 16 southern states 
where the existing land-grant colleges 
practiced segregation. Thus, the histori- 
cally black land-srant institutions joined 
the System. 

Since the colleges were severely 
hampered by a general lack of sound re- 
search in support of their teaching. Con- 
gress passed the Hatch Act (1887) to 
create and support experiment stations. 
And in 1914, the Smith-Lever Act 
created the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice as a partnership among federal, 
state, and county governments for its sup- 
port and oversight. 

Today, most land-grant colleges and 
universities have been developing 85 
major educational institu:! ^ns for more 
than 100 years. As the needs of the 
people chanjied, so too the resident cur- 
riculum, the topics of research, and the 
subject areas of Extension education in- 
creased and changed dramatically. In the 
future, the land-grant institutions will 
continue to fulfill their original purpose 
to the extent that they stay in close touch 
and participation with the people of the 
states and regions they were created to 
serve. 

Today, many educational leaders are call- 
ing for a new recognition, even a 
redefinition, of the traditional land-grant 
mission. In papers and speeches, these 
leaders argue that the people-centered, 
service-oriented nature of the historical 
land-grant institution is being los* the 
professional allure of the academic dis- 
ciplines, with their own benefits and 
reward systems, distracts the land-grant 
faculty from its original purposes. Com- 
petitive pressures from other kinds of col- 
leges and universities also have 
contributed to a growing **look-alike, act- 
alike" syndrome in land-grant institu- 
tions. And a majority of the land-grants 
have grown into genuine multiversities 
composed of myriad colleges, schools, 
departments, and o her units— but have 

13 



Ever since their founding in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, the land- 
grant institutions— more than 70 of them 
across the nation and in several U.S. ter- 
ritories and possessions— have con- 
stituted a uniquely American educational 
system. Before the creation of the land- 
grant system, America's colleges and 
universities existed primarily to educate 
wealthier citizens forthe professions of 
medicine, the ministry, and the law. As 
the need for higher education became 
more widespread, educators and politi- 
cians together created the idea of a dif- 
ferent kind of university, one devoted to 
educating any and all people, particularly 
those who would choose vocations in the 
nation's businesses, farms, and trades. 
The resulting land-grant institution was a 
revolutionary idea, as revolutionary in 
education as Amerit.. o democracy was 
in politics. 

Over a 50-year period of federal and state 
legislation, the land-grant idea developed 
to include three centra' functions: lesi- 
dent teaching, both undergraduate and 
graduate; research, bo*Ii basic and ap- 
plied to the specific needs of each state or 
region* ai:d extension, or educational ser- 
vice to ail the people of a state who are 
not enrolled as students. The Coopera- 
tive Extension System (CES) is the 
premier organization for fulfilling the ex- 
tension function of each state s land-grant 
institution(s). 

A remarkable cooperation among federal 
and state governments, university 
educators, and lay people marked the 
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not typically infused the entire institution 
with the original land -grant spirit. 

In a special sense, of all the land-grant 
units, Cooperative Extension holds that 
original spirit most clearly. V/e in CES 
have a remarkable opportunity in the 
next few years to lead in the reexamina- 
tion and redefinition of the land-grant 
mission. New professional Extension 
staff members who come to understand 
and embody that spirit may be able to in- 
fluence the academic and research facul- 
ty, and academic administrators, in 
significant ways. 



The Mission and Central 
Principles of 
Cooperative extension 

We believe that the following statements 
constitute the central principles of Exten- 
sion work, and suggest the chief elements 
of Extension's educational purpose, 
methods, and place in the land-grant in- 
stitution: 

• The ultimate goal of CES is the 
development of people, enabling them 
in self-direction, resource manage- 
ment, and the management of change 
in primary dimensions of their lives. 

• The means of this work is education, 
which empowers people through their 
acquisition of new knowledge, at- 
titudes, skills, and aspirations. 

• Extension's methods are nonformal 
(i.e., noncredit), off-campus, and 
oriented toward people's problems 
and needs. 

• Extension's hc.ie in the land-grant 
system provides a base for reliable, 
credible information and lor the 
institution's access to people's needs. 

• Extension's program priorities arise 
from mutually agreed upon determina- 
tions by the three partners in the 
work: the USDA, the land-grant in- 
stitutions, and county government? 



These principles form the foundation for 
Cooperative Extension work in all the 
states and several U.S. territories a*. ! 
possessions (the current land-grant in- 
stitutions are listed in ^^Cooperative Ex- 
tension: An Essay"). Moreover, these 
principles have shaped the Extension or- 
ganization and its educational efforts 
over its history of roughly 75 years, 
guided by federal and state legislation. 
The historj' of that legislation follows. 

The Cooperative Extension System, 
created by the U.S. Congress in 1914 
through the Smith-Lever Act, has its 
origins in the confluence of two historical 
tactors: first, the social and economic 
needs of rural America and, second, the 
political requirements of a largely 
agrarian democracy for an informed, 
vigorous citizenry. Responding to those 
demands. Congress turned to its earlier 
creations, the land-grant college system 
and the USDA (both established in 1862, 
by the first Morrill Act and the Organic 
Act, respectively), directing that the two 
cooperate to form and implement a new 
land-grant program of Extension educa- 
tion. Thus CES completed the three-part 
land-grant mission of resident instruc- 
tion, research, and Extension. In prin- 
ciple. Congress provided for the 
practical and liberal highei education of 
all Americans throug!. the formal and 
nonformal, on-campus and off-campus, 
land-grant functions. 

After 1914, legislation in some states 
created bodies of lay leaders at the county 
level, represented by an elected Exten- 
sion Council, Executive Committee, o 
County Board; in other states, local com- 
mittees A'ere appointed by the Extension 
director or administrator to advise about 
the local Extension program. In both 
cases today, the county partner co- 
operates with the state Extension director 
at the land-grant institution to determine 
local Extension needs and programs, and 
often takes responsibility for the county 
portion of the Extension budget. 

The enabling legislation of the 1914 
Smith-Lever Act also defined the broad 
scope of Extension's programs, reflecting 
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over the years the original congressional 
intent of educational work with the 
people on their essential needs and con- 
cerns. The Smith-Lever Act specifies 
that the purpose of CES is to give 'in- 
struction and practical demonstrations in 
agriculture,. . . home economics, and 
rural energy, and subjects relating thereto 
to persons not attending or resident in'' a 
land-grant institution This language 
arose out of the social and political con- 
texts of the early twentieth century, set 
forth in the original discussions that led 
to the creation of the CES. 

The roots of the Smith-Lever Act are 
found in documents of the American As- 
sociation of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations (AAACES— 
forerunner of the current National As- 
sociation of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges, NASULGC) and 
Theodore Roosevelt's Country Life Com- 
mission. In 1908, the AAACES called 
for the creation of an Extension depart- 
ment in each of the land-grant institu- 
tion*^; noting that **the incubus of 
ignorance and inertia [in rural America] 
is So heavy and widespread as to con- 
stitute a national danger" (Scott, 1970). 

Theodore Roosevelt created the Country 
Life Commission in 1909 with the aim of 
rural development. In its 1911 report, the 
Commission stressed the importance of 
agriculture as a way of life, of homemak- 
ing being as essential as field farming to 
rural welfare, and of the land as a vital 
national resource requiring attention and 
care. Like the AAACES, the Commis- 
sion called for a national extension ser- 
vice, organized in each land-grant 
institution, and **so managed as to reach 
every person on the land in its state with 
both information and inspiration. It 
should be designed to forward not only 
the business of agriculture but sanitation, 
education, homemaking, and all interests 
of country life" (Killacky, 1983). This 
breadth of view and effort arose from the 
Commission's call for a **rousing of the 
people on the land." 

Under the pressure of these reports and 
the leadership of Representative Frank 



Lever of South Carolina and Senator 
Hoke Smith of Georgia, Congress got 
down to the business of debating a 
variety of bills that became the Smith- 
Lever Act. In the House Agricultural 
Committee, Lever stated his views in 
these broad terms: extension educators 
* *must give leadership and direction 
along all lines of rural activity— social, 
economic, and financial" (Bliss, 1952). 
Lever was especially interested in leader- 
ship development among rural people, 
and in the breadth of extension s reach: 
he called for "teaching the farm wife" 
and "the famfi boy and girl," along with 
the education of the man, for "there is no 
more important work in the country than 
this [homemaking and home manage- 
ment]" (Warner and Christenson, 1984). 

Generally, Lever asserted. Extension 
agents were to "assume leadership in 
every movement, whatever it may be, the 
aim of which is better farming, better 
living, more happiness, more education, 
and better citizenship" (Warner and 
Christenson, 1984). 

To *:Mmmarize thus far. Congress created 
tb^ CES as a vehicle or resource for 
human development through nonformal, 
off-campus education. In the context of 
its origins. Extension work aimed at a 
rural population and naturally enough, 
given its land-grant institution home and 
farm clientele, developed a curriculum 
based in agricultural science, home 
economics, and youth development as 
the instrument for meeting the most ur- 
gent needs of the time. 

As Extension's social context has 
changed, congressional legislation and 
the people's involvement in Extension 
have together modified and expanded the 
clientele and the curriculum. What has 
not changed is Extension's essential na- 
ture as a nonformal educational 
resource for the development of in- 
dividuals, families, and communities 
in a democratic society. 

In 1953, Congress proposed a consolida- 
tion of the laws governing Extension 
woik: notably, the inclusion of the 
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phrase, "and subjects relating thereto/' 
after the specification of **agriculture 
and hort^e econonucb*' as Extension's 
subject matter. The report from the 
House Committee on Agriculture 
clarifies the intention here: ' *to make cer- 
tain that the new legislation will 
authorize all those Extension activities, 
such as 4-H Club work, education in 
rural health and sanitation, and similar 
aspects of the manifold Extension 
program heretofore authorized*' (Boyce, 
1986). 

Congress then began a series of amend- 
ments and additions to what was already 
a * 'manifold Extension program." A 
revision in 1956 authorized special funds 
for a nationwide rural development 
program. President John Kennedy's 
Rural Area Development Agency gave 
new impetus to community and rural 
development, and Extension reallocated 
staff members to provide rural develop- 
ment educational leadership. The USDA 
Extension Service established the 
division of Community and Rural 
Development; and thus, since the mid- 
1950s, the field of community resource 
development, long inferred as par; of 
Extension's curriculum, has taken its 
place as one of Extension's central 
program areas. 

Since 1940, Extension itself h^js 
published a series of reports that also 
called for a broadening of Extension's 
mission and suggested national priorities 
for their times. Extension in the Ws is 
the most recent report at this writing. 
[See **Cooperative Extension: An 
Essay'* for a discussion of the various 
reports and of the targeted congressional 
appropriations to Extension since 1968.] 

The enduring mission of Cooperative Ex- 
tension was expressed most succinctly by 
A. J. Klein, v/hosc Survey of Land -Grant 
Colleges and Universities was published 
by the USDA in 1930. Extension's ul- 
timate objective, Klein says, is **not 
more and better food, clothing and hous- 
ing,'' which are '*means and conditions 
prerequisite lo the improvement of 
human relationships, of intellectual and 



spiritual outlook." In the '^development 
of people themselves," Klein concludes 
lies Extension's most important purpose. 
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Cooperative Extension: A 
Unique Educational 
Organization 



What's in a name? In this case, plenty— 
although it takes a little digging to un- 
cover all the implications of the two 
words, ^^Cooperative Extension." Let us 
take them one at a time. 

Cooperative: 

By design, the Extension organization's 
foundation is a nationwide partnership 
composed of three distinct but related 
and coordinated bodies: 

• The federal partner, the Extension 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; 

• The state partner, Cooperative Ex- 
tension services in each state and 
several U.S. territories and posses- 
sions; 



• The county or local partner, commit- 
tees with local authority for Extension 
programs, either elected boards or 
those appointed by the Extension 
director or administrator to advise 
about Extension work. 

It is a cooperative relationship. Do not 
be misled by the vertical order in which 
the partners are listed. The relationship is 
cooperative by design and, at its best, is 
truly collegia!. This special feature 
marks Cooperative Extension as a unique 
arrangement among three levels of 
government. Later in this discussion we 
will return to some of the reasons for 
such an organizational arrangement. For 
the time being, keep in mind that the 
three-way partnership provides a 
uniquely coordinated effort among 
federal, state, and county governments 
that involves three sources of public 
funds for Cooperative Extension work 
and three levels of perspective on our mis- 
sion, goals, and priorities for educational 
programs. 
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Cooperative Extension is a national 
educational system, a vast network of in- 
terdependent yet relatively independent 
institutions throughout all the states and 
territories. The professional Extension 
staff currently totals ove 1 6,000, with 
over two-thirds of us housed in nearly all 
of the 3, 150 counties across the nation. 
Recent reports also indicate that 
thousands of paraprofessional staff mem- 
bers serve in many counties, and nearly 3 
million volunteer leaders work with the 
professional and paraprofessional staff to 
multiply Extension's educational in- 
fluence. Cooperative Extension truly is 
the world's largest institution of out-of- 
school, nonf jrmal education. 

Extension: 

Just as the federal Extension System is 
often called the **educational arm*' of the 
USDA, state Extension services play a 
primary, outreach role for the land-grant 
institution campuses. 

Extension's place in the land-grant institu- 
tion as the state partner in the CES large- 
ly accounts for its remarkable success for 
more than 70 years. From the land-grant 
institution comes Extension's credibility 
as a source of research-based, unbiased 
information and expertise. Extension's 
ability to mobilize higher education and 
local resources to help people solve 
problems has had a far-reaching in- 
fluence on American society. Although 
the ''youngest" arm of the land-grant in- 
stitution, as we will see shortly. Exten- 
sion has the vital role of linking higher 
education with the people across each 
state, thus extending knowledge and 
other resources to those who are not on 
campus. 

Hence the nonformal, voluntary nature 
of Extension education. )Ve do not 
matriculate students, offer credit-bearing 
courses, give grades, or confer degrees. 
Rather, Extension educators work with 
peop m their homes and communities, 
most often taking our cue from them 
about the needs, problems, and oppor- 
tunities our programs should address. 



Cooperative Extension: 
A large, complex, and major educational 
institution! Even so, most of us have had 
the unsettling experience of being asked, 
^'Cooperative Extension— what's that?" 
and scarcely knowing how to distill all 
that Extension is and does into a few 
clear sentences. In the discussion that fol- 
lows, we will describe the central aspects 
of Extension's mission and organization 
throughout its celebrated history to the 
present day, and also tell something of 
the current environment in which we 
must help chart Extension's future. 

Extension's Heritage: Before 
the Land-Grant College 



According to the Canadian Extension 
Handbook,^ the term "extension educa- 
tion" was first coined at Cambridge 
University in England in 1873, but 
agricultural extension work in Europe 
and America goes back well into the 
eighteenth century. Even as Americans 
struggled to form a new nation, 
prominent, wealthy farmers carried out 
agricultural experiments on their farms 
and attempted to share their findings. 

With the nation founded, George 
Washington lost no time in urging the 
U.S. Congress to create a national 
agricultural agency that would be respon- 
sible for "diffusing information to 
farmers." In his first message to Con- 
gress, something resembling a land- 
grant institution was a gleam in 
Washington's eye. Congress did not 
respond until 1 862, but many Americans 
made efforts in early extension work in 
the intervening years. Consider: 

• Thomas Jefferson advocated for Vir- 
ginia a network of agricultural 
societies to serve extension functions. 



Full citations for all references are 
given in the Selected Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy and Ust of References. 
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• In 1785, Benjamin Franklin estab- 
lished the Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, and the South 
Carolina Society for Promoting and 
Improving Agriculture was created. 
Both groups, and many others spring- 
ing up in other states, used lectures, 
the printed word "nd agricultural 
fairs to disseminait Information. By 
the 1860s there were some 1,330 
agricultural societies. 

• In 1790, the Federal Patent Office was 
created, and, since agricultural 
patents far outnumbered all others, 
federal involvement in agriculture 
grew until , in the Organic Act of 
1862, Congress created the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

• In 1843, the New York legislature 
authorized the state agricultural 
society to hire **a practical and scien- 
tific farmer to give public lectures . . . 
upon practical and scientific 
knowledge**— perhaps the first Exten- 
sion agent! 

• In 1851, creation of the U.S. Agricul- 
tural Society climaxed the society 
movement; its delegates, mostly in- 
volved in fanning and public affairs, 
met annually to discuss agricultural 
topics, produced publications for 
farmers, stimulated interest in im- 
provements, and sponsored national 
exhibitions and Held trials; above all, 
since legislators listened carefully to 
its resolutions, the Society contributed 
to the rising cry across the land for an 
agricultural college system. 

The land-grant college was a revolu- 
tionary idea, as revolutionary in educa- 
tion as America's democracy was in 
politics. 

In the nineteenth century, agriculture was 
the nation's central pursuit, so strengthen- 
ing agriculture meant strengthening the 
nation. Farming was a centuries-old 
vocation; yet throughout most of the 
nineteenth century the science of agricul- 
ture was in its infancy. Methods of stock 
selection, production, marketing, and dis- 



tribution were primitive, and the nation 
increasingly needed abundant, inexpen- 
sive food. Moreover, those who led the 
advance in agricultural science were the 
wealthy and the well-educated. 

But for most Americans— over 95 per- 
cent of them— education typically 
ended after a few years of schooling. 
Would it be possible to extend the 
benefits of education to the great 
majority of Americans, especially to 
rural families, whose contributions to 
the entire nation were indispensable? 

That was the kind of question that began 
to inspire criticism of America's colleges 
by the mid-18(X)s. Formed on the English 
university model, American higher 
education institutions— especially the 
private colleges— based their educational 
philosophy in the classics and educated 
men (not, at that time, women) for the 
professions of the ministry, medicine, 
and the law. Beyond professional train- 
ing, such colleges of liberal arts viewed 
and still view their essential mission as 
exploring, preserving, and enhancing the 
intellectual traditions and imaginative 
works and values of civilization. That is 
a noble mission, and it would be foolish 
to minimize the contributions of the 
liberal arts to the quality of American 
life. 

But for most Americans of the 
nineteenth century, whether farmers 
or those in the growing ranks of city 
workers, such an education was simply 
not possible. A different type of college 
was needed, one devoted to educating 
those common people whose lives would 
be spent not in the professions but in the 
nation's businesses and trades. Jonathan 
Turner of Illinois published a **Plan for a 
State University for the Industrial 
Classes** in 1850, which contained, in 
embryonic form, most of the ideas that 
led to the land-grant system. Peoples' 
Colleges began to appear and, in 1855, 
Michigan established the first enduring 
College of Agriculture. 

With the growing movement to create 
this new kind of college, Justin Morrill, a 
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. .a liberal and 
larger education to 
larger numbers,. . . 
higher instruction 
for the world's 
business."— Justin 
Morrill 



Vermont representative to the House, in- 
troduced the **College Land Bill" in 
Congress ir. 1857. But the progress of the 
legislation was slow. Passing in the 
House in 1858, the bill met stiff opposi- 
tion in the Senate from southern 
Democrats, who objected to federal in- 
itiatives on the grounds that the states 
should have control over education. The 
bill finally passed in the Senate, but Presi- 
dent Buchanan, apparently pressured by 
southern senators, vetoed it in 1859. 

Despite this veto, support for the bill con- 
tinued, and with the onset of the Civil 
War in 1 860 and the absence of the Con- 
federate states from Congress, Justin 
Morrill reintroduced the College Land 
Bill late in 1861. Finally, after a halt- 
century of increasing pressure from 
agricultural leaders and in the midst of 
the chaos of the Civil War, Congress 
passed the Morrill Act. With President 
Lincoln's signature on July 2, 1862, the 
Act created a national system of land- 
grant colleges (referred to today as **the 
1862 institutions**) and thereby the pos- 
sibility of genuinely universal higher 
education for the nation. 

The classic American educational plan 
taught only those 

. . . destined to pursue the so-called 
learned professions, leaving farmers and 
mechanics and all those who must win 
their bread by labor, to the haphazard of 
being self-taught or not scientifically 
taught at all [Justin Morrill (in Parker. 
1924, p. 263)]. 



Extension's Heritage: The 
Idea of the Land-Grant 
College 



The first Morrill Act, in 1862 (the second 
would come in 1890), granted each state 
30,000 acres of federal land for every 
senator and representative. Each state 
was to sell the land and invest the 
proceeds in an endowment, the interest to 
be used, in the language of the Act, to es- 
tablish 



. ..at least one college where the leading ob- 
ject shall be, without excluding other scien- 
tific and classical .studies and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts ... in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life (Brunner, 1962, p. 55). 

A rough-and-tumble debate lay behind 
the smooth phrases of the Morrill Act. 
Two educational factions held widely 
divergent views about the purpose of the 
land-grant colleges. In railroad terminol- 
ogy, the * 'narrow gauge** faction argued 
that, since the students would be com- 
mon people, the curriculum should focus 
on the existing problems of the farm or 
workshop; science should be practical, 
applied, and taught by the hands-on 
methods of laboratories, shops, and ex- 
perimental plots. Michigan's College of 
Agriculture, established in 1855, became 
the model of the ** narrow gauge." 

The **broad gauge** faction, taking its 
model from Yale University, argued for a 
wide-ranging liberal curriculum, the 
sciences to be theoretical and pure, the 
teaching largely by lectures and books. 

Remarkably, both factions won, much to 
Morrill *s credit. His compromise called 
for both **the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes.** With those 
words, he united both factions behind the 
Act. 

Twenty-five years later, Morrill claimed 
forcefully that land-grant college stu- 
dents were not necessarily to become 
farmers or mechanics; the institutions 
were to give **such instruction as any per- 
son might need** to prepare for the rest of 
life. **Obviously not manual, but intellec- 
tual instruction was the paramount ob- 
ject,** he told the Vermont legislature in 
1888. 

It was a liberal education that was 
proposed, ...not limited to a superficial 
and dwarfed training, such as might be 
supplied by a foreman of a workshop or ... 
an experimental farm (Brunner, 1962. p. 
243). 



• 
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By its inclusive idea of the land-grant col- 
lege, Congress passed on the controversy 
to the states, which took years to work 
out the difficulties. But lan;^-grant 
educators sustained the breadth and 
quality of MorriU's vision, to which v/e 
owe the rich diversity of today 's land- 
grant institutions. For the mission of the 
contemporary land grant institution, in- 
corporating the traditions of the liberal 
arts and sciences with those of the practi- 
cal, mechanical, and industrial, con- 
tinues to emphasize the noble democratic 
ideal thai all people have the right to par- 
ticipate in higher education, through on- 
campus teaching and off-campus 
extension, to the extent of their abilities 
and desire. 

Extension's Heritage: The 
Growth of the Land-Grant 
Institutions 



Until the 1890s, the success of the land- 
grant colleges was, uh, modest. 

For all the spirited idealism of the Mor- 
rill Act, the real situation for most of the 
new institutions during the next 30 years 
was one of struggle, pain, and failure. 
Faculty members qualified to teach prac- 
tical sciences were extraordinarily 
scarce; textbooks in scientific agriculture 
were hard to find (even by 1895, fewer 
than 100 texts and manuals cn agriculture 
were available); because income from 
the land grants was often insufficient, 
buildings and equipment for the new cam- 
puses were inadequate; and, over the 
first two decades, the lack of a credible 
research base for instruction became in- 
creasingly clear. 

Inadequate resources might have been 
hard enough in those early days, but the 
land-grant leaders also had to face dis- 
dain and outright hostility from two pain- 
fully close sources— many of their own 
faculty members, and many farmers! 
When Isaac Roberts arrived at Cornell 
University in 1874 to teach agriculture, 
he suffered **a sort of social neglect" and 
felt himself **in an alien atmosphere" be- 
cause most of the classically educated 



Cornell faculty viewed agriculture as a 
discipline beneath their dignity (Scott* 
1970). 

At the same time, many farmers scorned 
what they called * * book farming, ' ' want- 
ing nothing to do with the **cow col- 
leges" (m Massachusetts, the **bull and 
squash college"). In 1870, a farmers' 
convention in Illinois called the cur- 
riculum at Illinois Industrial College to- 
tally irrelevant to farmers' needs. 

Some examples of the two-edged resis- 
tance to the new practical education are: 

• By 1884, the University of Wisconsin 
had only one student complete the 
four-year course in agriculture. 

• In 1 887, North Carolina State College 
had only 17 students enrolled in its 
agriculture course. 

• At Iowa's College of Agriculture, 
Seaman Knapp— who was to become 
the founder of Extension education— 
and his students were dubbed 

**hay seeds" by other students at 
Ames. Their response? Finding their 
own dignity amid the jeers, they or- 
ganized the "Hayseed Society." 

The farmer's distrust of new ideas and 
practices became the central prop as the 
stage was set for Cooperative Extension's 
appearance on the scene, still decades 
aw^*.y. The fledgling colleges faced an em- 
phatic mistrust of change and a resistance 
to learning. Many farmers simply felt no 
need to change. It would take, in the first 
years of the twentieth century, a person 
with a vision of what rural life cou*d be- 
come and a new educational method to 
reach the great masses of common 
people. It would take, in other words, an 
Extension agent. 



"For twenty years and 
perhaps more [the 
colleges] could only be 
described as 
i3'!dres."— Roy Scott, 
The Reluctant Farmer, 
1970, p. 27. 



One farmer asked, 
"What you goin'todo 
with that college up 
there? Larn 'em to rake 
'arder?"— Lucrece 
Beale, People to People 
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The Land-Grant SysterTi S Second 
Arm: The Hatch Act of 1887 
Creates the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations 



Before Cooperative Extension could ap- 
pear, the new colleges had to firm up 
their intellectual foundations. An ade- 
quate research base for instruction 
became a major agenda item for them 
through the 1870s. Agricultural experi- 
ment stations had operated successfully 
in Europe for almost 50 years, especially 
in England and Germany. The first 
American experiment station was created 
at Wesleyan University in Connecticut in 
1875, and within two years such stations 
were in fiill swing in California and 
North Carolina. Other states followed, 
and in Iowa, after years of vainly strug- 
gling to secure state funds. Seaman 
Knapp— now President o^the Agricul- 
tural College— set about drafting federal 
legislation that would establish an agricul- 
tural experiment station at every land- 
grant college. 

Introduced several times in Congress 
from 1 882 on, Knapp 's bill finally came 
under the sponsorship of Representative 
William Henry Hatch of Missouri. Sup- 
ported by agricultural educators and 
societies across the country, and by the 
Grange and Farmers' Alliance groups. 
Hatch included significant organizational 
aspects for the agricultural experiment 
stations in the final bill, passed in 1887. 

In the Hatch Act, Congress set the trend 
for future cooperation between the 
federal government and the land-grant 
institutions. The Act provides for experi- 
ment station funding to go to the institu- 
tions rather than the USDA, although the 
stations were to be supervised by the 
USDA. 

The Hatch Act also anticipated a cru- 
cial extension function. Congress 
helped set the stage for extension work 
by requiring the agricultural experiment 
stations to publish reports of research 
findings and disseminate the information 
to farmers 



The purpose of the newly created experi- 
ment stations, according to the Hatch 
Act, was 

... to conduct origin il and other re- 
searches, investigations « and experiments 
bearing directly on and contributing to the 
estabiishment and maintenance of a per- 
manent and effective agricultural industry 
of the United tStates, including researches 
basic to the problems of agriculture in us 
broadest aspects, and such investigations 
as have for their purpose the development 
and improvement of the rural home and 
rural life and the maximum contribution 
by agriculture to the welfare of the con- 
sumer. 

Of special importance, the Hatch Act 
calls for experiments and research in the 
broadest aspects of agriculture and for 
the improvement of the rural home and 
rural life. We will see that broad social 
emphasis repeated as the Extension 
movement intensified in the 1 890s and 
the first decade of our own century. But 
before it created Cooperative Extension, 
Congress had to return to two other es- 
sential items of unfinished land-grant 
business. 



The Land-Grant System Expands 
and Rebuilds its Support: The 
Morrill Act of 1890 



The endowments from the 1862 Morrill 
Act proved inadequate, and, as early as 
1872, Morrill tried to increase them, in 
1890, he was finally successful, and 
President Harrison signed into law the 
second Morrill Act, calling for *'the 
more complete endowment and main- 
tenance of colleges for the benefit of 
agricuhure and the mechanic arts." The 
Act also specified exactly what the 
federal funds would support 

. . . instruction in agricuitu re» the mechanic 
arts« and English language and the various 
branches of mathemaucaL physicaL 
natural* and economic science » with spe- 
cial reference to their applications in the in- 
dustries of life. 

The 1890 Morrill Act also included a 
provision that led to the creation of 17 
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predominantly black land-grant col- 
leges in the <fOuthern states. Black col- 
leges already existed in many states, 
although most of the southern states had 
no land-grant institutions for blacks until 
after 1890. The states were given several 
options about how to use this new in- 
fusion of federal fiinds. 

**No money shall be paid out," the Act 
said, **. . . for the support and main- 
tenance of a college where a distinction 
of race or color is made in the admission 
of students.'* States with separate col- 
leges for whites and blacks could receive 
federal funds, but only with their **just 
•and equitable division." 

The black land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, now called the ** 1890 Institu- 
tions" and Tbskegee University, were 
created and have developed through 
times of turmoil, strife, and segregation. 
In 1896, the U.S. Supreme Court 
delivered its famous **separate but 
equal" decision about black facilities, 
but even so the *'i890s" labored until 
recently under opposition and inadequate 
support. Thomas T. Williams (1979, 
p.2), of Southern University, wrote 
eloquently that 



... the history of Che 1890 land-grant in- 
stitutiuns is part of the hibtory of the strug- 
gle of American blacks for equality, the 
story of destroyed dreams and abandoned 
hopes. 

Given the difficulty and duration of that 
struggle, it is admirable that, since the 
1960s, all the 1890s and 1\iskegee have 
achieved regional accreditation and, 
today, almost all have resident graduate 
programs supporting their research and 
extension roles. 

With ever-increasing federal and state 
funding, and, in principle, now serving 
all the people of America's melting pot, 
the land-grant institutions came of age, 
entering a new period of growth and ex- 
pansion that i-^d to the birth of the 
Cooperative Extension Service in 1914. 

Financial support for the 1890 land-grant 
institutions and Tbskegee University was 
not, until recently, explicit in the federal 
legislation. Samuel D. Proctor (Ander- 
son, 1986), writing from Rutgers 
University in 1976, charges that the 
original funds appropriated by Congress 
for the 1890 institutions were **a mock- 
ery, a mere gesture." In Hard Tomatoes, 



Land-Grant Institutions Today 




The Historically BI?ok Land-Grant Institutions: 1890s and Tuskegee 


Alabama: Alabama A & M University 


Missouri: Lincoln University 


Normal 


Jefferson City 


Arkansas; University of Arkansas 


North Carolina: North Carolina A & T State 


at Pine Bluff 


University, Greensboro 


Delaware: Delaware State College 


Oklahoma: Langston University 


Dover 


Langston 


Florida: Florida A & M University 


South Carolina: South Carolina State College 


Tallahassee 


Orangeburg 


Georgia: Fort Valley Staid College 


Tennessee: Tennessee State University 


Fort Valley 


Nashville 


Kentucky: Kentucky State University 


Texas: Prairie View A & M University 


Frankfort 


Prairie View 


Louisiana: Southern University and A & M 


Tuskegee University 


College, Baton Rouge 


Tuskegee, Alabama 


Maryland: University of Maryland, Eastern 


Virginia: Virginia State University 


Shore, Princess Anne 


Petersburg 


Mississippi: Alcorn State University 




Lorman 
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Land-Grant Institutions Today 

The 1862 Land-Grant institutions, by State 



Alabama: Auburn Univer^ay 

Auburn 

Alaska: University of Alaska 

Fairbanks 
Arizona: University of Arizona 

Tucson 

Arkansas: University of Arkansas 

Fayetteville 

Callfofiiia: University of California Systemwide, 

Berkeley 

Colorado: Colorado State University 

Fort Collins 
Connecticut: University of Connecticut 

Storrs 

Delaware: University of Delaware 
Newark 

District of Columbia: University of the District of 

Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
Florida: University of Florida 

Gainesville 
Georgia: University of Georgia 

Athens 

Hawaii: University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 
Idaho: Un Iverslty of Idaho 

Moscow 
Illinois: University of Illinois 

Urbana 
Indiana: Purdije University 

West Lafayette 
Iowa: iowa State University 

Ames 

Kansas: Kansas State University 

Manhattan 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky 

Lexington 

Louisiana: Louisiana State University System 

Baton Rouge 
Maine: University of IVIalne 

Orono 

Maryland: University of Maryland 

College Park 
Massachusetts: University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 

Michigan: Michigan State University 

East Lansing 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 
Mississippi: Mississippi State Un Iverslty 

Mississippi State 
Missouri: University of Missouri 

Columbia 



Montana: Montana State University 

Bozeman 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Nevada: University of Nevada, Reno 
Reno 

New Hampshire: University of New Hampshire 
Durham 

New Jersey: Rutgers, The State University of 

New Jersey, New Brunswick 
New Mexico: New Mexico State University 

Las Cruces 
New York: Cornell University 

Ithaca 

North Carolina: North Carolina State University 
Raleigh 

North Dakota: North Dakota State University 

Fargo 

Ohio: Ohio State University 

Columbus 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma State University 

Stillwater 
Oregon: Oregon State University 

Corvallis 

Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 
Rhode Island: University of Rhode island 

Kingston 

South Carolina: Clemson University 
Clemson 

South Dakota: South Dakota State University 

Brookings 
Tennessee: University of Tennessee 

Knoxville 
Texas: Texas A & M University 

College Station 
Utah: Utah State University 

Logan 

Vermont: University of Vermont 
Burlington 

Virginia: Virginia Polytechnic Instituteand 3tate 

University, Blacksburg 
Washington: Washington State University 

Pullman 

West Virginia: West Virginia University 

Morgantown 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsln-Madlson 

Madison 

Wyoming: University of Wyoming 

Laramie 



The 1862 Land-Grant Institutions: Possessions and Territories 



American Samoa: American Samoa Community 

College, PagoPao^ 
Guam: University of Guam 

Agana 

Micronesia: College of Micronesia 
Ponape 



Northern Marlannas: Northern Mariannas College 

Saipan 

Puerto Rico: University of Puerto Rico 
Mayaguez 

Virgin Islands: College of the Virgin islands 
St. Thomas 
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Hard Times, Jim Hightov/er claims that 
even by 1971 only one-half of 1 percent 
of federal funds allocated to the 16 states 
with both black and white land-grants 
went to the black institutions. 

In 1972, Congress began to mandate 
federal funding explicitly for the 1890 
institutions. By 1977, not less than 4 per- 
cent of the total Smith-Lever appropria- 
tion went to the 1890s and Tiiskegee 
University, and Congress has increased 
that percentage several times since. 

Noting that, despite inadequate funding, 
the 1890s became not just regional but 
**truly national resources," Chancellor 
Herman B. Smith of the University of 
Arkansas at Pine Bluff sees in the 1890s' 
history 

...evidence of the commitment and poten- 
tial of the institutions for continued 
achievement with more adequate financial 
and professional support (Williams, 1979, 
p. 18). 

Extension's Origins: Out of 
Multiplicity, a Vision and a 
Method 



Throughout the final years of the 
nineteenth century, extension work of 
many kinds was steadily if chaotically on 
the move. The famous Chautauqua move- 
ment in education, which held lengthy 
conferences at Chautauqua Lake in New 
York and created correspondence courses 
for local consumption anywhere, stimu- 
lated the idea of education for adults out- 
side a college setting. Struggling to 
pierce through the suspicion of so many 
farmers, the land-grant institutions lit on 
the Chautauqua methods of home study 
and family conferences. Pennsylvania 
State University organized a ccurse of 
home reading in agriculture in 1892, fol- 
lowed by Cornell University and the 
University of Illinois. 

More personal contact with farmers and 
their families came in the farmers' in- 
stitutes. Patterned after the Chautauqua 
Lake conferences and the teachers' in- 



stitutes (created in the 1850s in Mas- 
sachusetts to improve teachers' class- 
room skills), the farmers' institutes 
sprang up first in New England and 
spread rapidly to the west. Soon the land- 
grant colleges were sponsoring off- 
campus institutes as their major outreach 
methoa. By 1891, 14 states were ap- 
propriating funds for farmers' institutes,, 
and a decade later an institute specialist 
was installed in the USDA Office of Ex- 
periment Stations. 

Additional support came from railroads 
interested in promoting agriculture along 
their lines: a college agricultural 
specialist could travel free, sometimes in 
special three- or four-car trc»ins, for a lec- 
ture tour. By the turn of the century, 47 
states had held institutes for almost a mil- 
lion people. The institutes were a family 
affair, including women and children, 
and offering courses on cooking and 
nutrition as well as agriculture. 

Extension work took a startling array of 
methods in those years. Here is an exten- 
sion program from Purdue University 
that lists the range of work: 

. . . lecturing at farmers' institutes; hold- 
ing normal-institute schools for institute 
lectures; providing short courses in 
agriculture; equipping and accompanying 
railway specials; assisting at teachers' in- 
stitutes; providing courses in corn and 
stock judging in district centers; holding 
summer schools for teachers; sending out 
field specialists to give advice to farmers; 
providing courses of study for agricultural 
high schools; preparing an i ^ending out 
bulletins, reports, and circulars; prepaiing 
articles for the public press, conducting 
and publishing an agricultural journal; con- 
ducting cooperative experiments in agricul- 
ture; providing educational exhibits at 
fairs; organizing excursions to the college 
by agricultural associations and individual 
farmers; conducting experiments and 
demonstration tests on county poor farms; 
and organizing farmers' clubs, women's 
clubs, and boys* and girls' clubs (True, 
1028, pp. 49-50). 

In the 1890s, Extension departments 
began to appear on the campuses. Rut- 
gers and Cornell Universities first estab- 
lished formal Extension divisions and, by 

O ^' 
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1907, 42 colleges in 39 states were 
engaged in extension work. The USDA 
employed field agents on its own initia- 
tive. Private companies, such as Interna- 
tional Harvester and Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, established or supported Ex- 
tension departments. 

With all the Extension activity from so 
many sources, the results were still un- 
clear. How could the land-grant institu- 
tions be sure that farmers were reading 
their publications? How could they know 
if their lectures '"ere heeded? And, if 
people were learning, they were "learn- 
ing by driblets,'' as a California profes- 
sor wrote in 1896. By and large, the 
institutions' educational techniques can ; 
down to this: **We'll tell the farmers 
what to do, and hope they do it." Exten- 
sion work still lacked a reliable method 
to make real changes in the lives of large 
numbers of people. 



Rice, cotton, boil weevils, and 
Seaman Asahel Knapp 



It is a common truth that for a great per- 
son to accomplish great actions three 
things are required: imagination, talent, 
and the right historical moment. Seaman 
Knapp, widely hailed as the greatest in- 
fluence on the development of the 
Cooperative Extension Service and the 
*Tather of the Extension Movement," 
possessed an extraordinary vision of 
what American rural life could become, 
and a driving energy that fueled his 
capacities for scientific knowledge and 
for influencing people. 

Born in 1833 in New York and reared in 
Vermont, from 1866 until 1885 Knapp 
lived in Iowa, joining the land-grant col- 
lege in Ames as Professor of Agriculture 
and eventually se.'ving as its president. 
Apparently relieved to escape academic 
life, in 1885 Knapp took a risky and, 
from our viewpoint, momentous step. He 
joined a land-development venture in 
south wes*ern Louisiana that, before the 
close of the century, turned Louisiana 
into the leading rice-growing region in 
the U.S. 



By luring northern farmers to the South 
and showing them how sound methods 
could ensure profitable farming, Knapp 
struck on the educational method that 
would become, a few years later, the 
chief extension method of the land-gram 
institutions. ''We learned then," he 
wrote later, "the philosophy and power 
of the demonstration" (Scott, 1970). 

So successful was Knapp 'influence that 
the federal Department ofAgriculture, 
after sending him on seed-selection trips 
to the Far East, appointed him in 1902 as 
special agent for the promotion of 
agriculture in the South. Southern 
agriculture was in dire straits: poor farm- 
ing practices, tired soil, poverty, and the 
sharecropping and crop-lien systems 
were crippling the region. Knapp leaped 
into the huge challenge of transforming 
southern rural life by demorstrating 
proper farming practices to the people. 
He was 69 years old at the time. 

Supported by a tiny budget from the 
USDA, Knapp established a series of 
demonstration farms in Louisiana and 
Texas. In every case, the government and 
local merchants controlled the farms, 
employed the labor, and reaped whatever 
profits came. Knapp so^^n concluded that 
government-run demonstrations would 
not do the job, primarily because the 
farmers too easily decided that success 
depended on governmental money and 
support, which they themselves did not 
have. The farmers, Knapp determined, 
had to carry out the demonstrations on 
their own land. 

The peopleof Terrell and Greenville, 
Texas, gave Knapp the opportunity to test 
his theory. When local leaders asked 
Knapp to set up a government demonstra- 
tion in their area, he proposed that one of 
ihe farmers, W. C. Porter, run the 
demonstration on his own farm, at his 
own expense. To ensure Porter against 
his risk, Terrell's business community 
put up a $1 ,000 indemnity fund and 
selected an executive committee to see 
that Knapp's farming practices were car- 
ried out. When the harvest came. Porter 
had made $700 more than he had an- 
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The Quotations of Seamp^i Knapp 

The following quotations are excerpts from 
Knapp*s speeches given between 1894 and 1910 
on land-grant college campuses, to teachers' con- 
ferences, and to his own Extension agents. They 
have been reproduced from Bailey (1945) and 
Bliss (1952). 

On the land-grant mission: "Your mission is to 
solve the problems of poverty, to increase the 
measures of happiness, to add to the universal 
loveof country the universal knowledge of com- 
fort, and to harness the forces of all learning to 
the useful and the needful in human society" 
(Bliss, 1952, p. 38). 

On family life: "The great force that readjusts 

the world originates in the home You may do 

all that you are of a mind to in schools, but unless 
you reach in and get hold of that home and 
change its conditions you are nullifying the uplift 
of the school. We are reaching for the home" 
(Ibid., p. 44). 

"The matter of paramount importance in the 
world is the readjustment of the home. It is the 
greatest problem with which we have to deal, be- 
cause it is the most delicate and difficult of all 
problems" (Ibid.). 

On national greatness: "What makes a nation 
firm and great and wise is to have education per- 
colate all through the people. I want to see educa- 
tion in this grand country correspond to the 
country" (Bailey, 1945, p. 240). 

On common people: "A great nation is not the 
outgrowth of a few men of genius, but the superla- 
tive vyorth of a great common people. Your mis- 
sion is to make a great common people and thus 
readjust the map of the world" (Ibid. p. 43). 



On food and cooking: "In the United States the 
art of cooking is mainly a lost art. There are com- 
munities where not to be dyspeptic is to be out of 
fashion. If we could have some lessons on how to 
live royally on a little; how to nourish the body 
without poisoning the stomach; and how to 
balance a ration for economic and healthful 
results, there would be a hopeful gain in lessen- 
ing the number of bankrupts by the kitchen 
route" (Ibid., p. 42). 

On Extension clients: "Sometimes farmers have 
peculiar views about agriculture. They farm by 
the moon. Never try to disillusion them. Let them 
believe in farming by the moon or the stars, if they 
will faithfully try our methods. It does not pay 
agents to waste good breath on such matters" 
(Ibid., p. 39). 

On success with clients: "''^ general, it is not the 
man who I'.nows the m:.st who is the most suc- 
cessful, but the man who imparts an implicit 
belief with his message" (Ibid., p. 41). 

On the qualities of an agent: "a recognized 
leader, progressive, influential, and able to carry 
public opinion with him" (Ibid,, p. 39). 

On educational method: "Your value lies not in 
what you can do, but in what you can get other 
people to do" (Ibid., p. 44). 

On the future; "At last, this home society, . . . 
this rural society, will be a great dominating force 
in the land, and we shall become a pattern, not 
only to our own country, but to all countries, show- 
ing how a great and free people were able to read- 
just their conditions" (Ibid.). 



ticipated, and declared that next year he 
would put his entire farm of 800 acres 
under Knapp *s principles of cultivation. 

A remarkable success, the Porter 
Demonstration attracted widespread at- 
tention and proved that a community- 
supported, locally owned demonstration 
farm is a highly effective teaching tool. 



The demonstratio - nethod now included 
a crucial element, one that has become 
central to Extension education: local 
initiative, involvement, and support are 
absolutely essential to the process of 
change. 

With his demonstration method im- 
proved and tested, Knapp was ready to 
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'The gist of our work... 
is to get out and hustle 
among the people."— 
Seaman Knapp 



**Ourtrue goal is *to 
create a better 
people.. .high-minded, 
stalwart, courageous, 
and brave...' " 
—Seaman Knapp, 
speaking to his agents. 



"What a man hears he 
may doubt. What he 
sees he may possibly 
doubt. But what he 
does himself he cannot 
doubt."— Seaman 
Knapp, on the value of 
the demonstration 
method . 



face the eniLi gency that would lead to na- 
tional extension work; he was ready for 
the cotton boll weevil, which for many 
years had been spreading slowly out 
across Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, 
devastating the cotton fields. In 1904, 
Knapp appointed 20 special agents to 
work with him and, by enlisting the aid 
of merchants, bankers, and ultimately 
7,000 farmers, they created demonstra- 
tion farms throughout the region. Within 
three years the weevil was controlled, the 
demonstration method became famous, 
and the first inklings of a county agent 
system were heard when W. C. Stallings 
was appointed to carry out this function 
in Smith County, Texas. Woodrow Wil- 
son himself praised demonstration work 
as ''the only kind that generates real 
education; that is to say, the demonstra- 
tion process and the personal touch with 
the man who does the demonstrating** 
(Brunner, 1949). 

Things began to move fast after 1906. 
The General Education Board, incor- 
porated by Congress a few years earlier 
and funded largely by oil tycoon John D. 
Rockefeller, saw in Knapp *s work an op- 
portunity to improve living conditions in 
the South and financed the expansion of 
demonstrations into other states. By 
1908, 157 agricultural agents were work- 
ing in 1 1 southern states, no longer in- 
volved in emergencies, but spreading a 
broader education to the rural people. 

In all this growth, Knapp faced opposi- 
tion from three sources. First of all, there 
were the farmers themselves, whose 
resistance to change he cut through by 
means of his teaching method. Second, 
entomologists within the USDA itself 
competed with Knapp by wanting to con- 
trol the boll weevil program themselves. 
Third, and ironically from our 
standpoint, the land-grant faculty mem- 
bers themselves resented Knapp*s 
popularity, increasing fame, and undeni- 
able success. Knapp *s biographer, Joseph 
Bailey (1945, p. 223), noting that the re- 
searchers and agricultural educators of 
the colleges came to fear Knapp, finds in 
them 



. . .an unacknowledged sense of guilt that 
the elaborate and expensive land-grant col- 
lege system plus their experiment stations 
had failed to keep faith with the publ'c and 
the rural population. 

If that was true of the land-grant faculty, 
generally, and if Knapp also had to do bat- 
tle with other factions in the USDA, then 
his ability to thread his way through * 'an 
unexplored jungle of self-centered 
jealousies** is particularly remarkable. 
And in a larger context, given that early 
rivalry, the final cooperation among the 
USDA, the land-grant institutions, and 
the people is equally remarkable. 



Demonstrations expand Into youth 
clubs and home demonstrations 

Two spinoffs of the demonstration 
method were new programs ior young 
people and homemakers. "Corn clubs" 
for boys became an important adjunct to 
Knapp*s work with adults, as often a 
boy *s acre under Knapp *s methods 
produced more than his father*s. And in 
1910, a South Carolina schoolteacher 
created a girls* club for growing and can- 
ning tomatoes— a project that quickly led 
to the need for female county agents as 
supervisors of the girls* clubs. Naturally, 
working with the daughters, agents soon 
began to work with the mothers, assisting 
them with cooking, sewing, sanitation, 
and home beautification. Consistent with 
Knapp*s broad vision of the purposes of 
demonstration work, home demonstra- 
tions with women used the details of 
home management as a way to broaden 
the vision of rural women, giving them a 
new sense of possibility for home and 
family life, and a new optimism about 
their own potential. 

But what of the rest of the nation during 
the first decade of the twentieth century? 
In the North and West, the growth of 
county agent work was much slower and 
more haphazard than in the South, but it 
was there. With no boll weevil emer- 
gency, and with a more advanced* better 
diversified, and more permanent agricul- 
ture, the county agent movement 
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American Women: New Knowledge, Newly Confirmed Rights 



In the 1860s, winds of democratic change created 
the land-grant institutions, for all the people, and 
freed the slaves. In principle creating opportunities 
for human development and expression unprece- 
dented in history. These same winds fanned the im- 
agination of a dedicated generation of women, some 
as suffragists working for the vote, ana others (of spe- 
cial relevance to the land-grant system and Coopera- 
tive Extension) as scientists and teachers devoted to 
raising the quality of women's lives in general. 

The campaign forwomen's rights began in 1848 in 
Seneca Falls, New York, with a conference planned 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia Mott "to dis- 
cuss the social, civil, and religious rights of women." 
Intertwined with the other social and political debates 
of the day— the antislavery and temperance move- 
ments— the women's rights movement field annual 
national conventions for a decade or more following 
the Seneca Falls meeting. Suffrage, the right to vote, 
became a key concern. The first victories came not in 
the liberal East but '-^ the pragmatic territories of the 
West, starting in Wyi .ning in 1869 and Utah in 1870. 

Meanwhile, women throughout the country were 
slowly gaining admission to higher education. While 
Oberlin College in Ohio had been admitting women 
since 1 833, Iowa State became the first state univer- 
sity to do so, in 1858. Cornell University in New York 
set up a special branch for women, Sage College, in 
1874. The campuses of higher education, private 
and land-grant, became fertile grounds for the new 
feminist struggle for the rights of women as students 
and voters. 

Laura Clay, for example, a successful, self-lrbeled 
"practical farmer" with her mother and sisters, 
bsgan her college education at the University of 
Michigan in 1 879. While she was there, her mother 
and sisters were hosting Susan 6. Anthony and other 
suffrage workers on the farm in Kentucky Laura 
returned home to manage the farm, after two 
semesters at Michigan, and became caught up in the 
suffragp movement. She spent one semester at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky in 
1886, and in the same year presented a paper fram- 
ing "a practical view of women suffrage" at the na- 
tional meeting of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women, in Louisville. And in 1895, 
Laura Clay was petitioning the governor and the trus- 
tees of the Agricultural and Mechanical College on 
behalf of "the interests of the young women stu- 
dents" to fill existing board vacancies with women. 

Laura Clay was one of an emerging generation of 
women who recognized the value and sought the 
benefits of hig her ed ucation , which was increasingly 
available through the land-grant institutions. She 



came to see that "the highest right of a free woman, 
as well as a free man, is self-government," and spen; 
her life championing that cause. 

The concu rrent struggle for women's place in the 
university and for the home and practical life as an 
area worthy of higher education is best demonstrated 
in the life of another woman, Ellen Swallow Richards. 
Devoting herself to "oekology," a multldisciplinary ef- 
fort to understand human life in its environment, in- 
cluding the natural world and the home, Ellen 
Richards became the founder of the discipline of 
home economics. Although her academic life 
centered on the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy (M.I T.). she contributed directly to the curricula 
of the land-grant institutions. 

Graduating in the first class of Vassar College for 
Women in 1870, Ellen Swallow a year later became 
the first woman admitted to M.I.T.— with the dubious 
distinction of "special student in chemistry." Two 
years later she received M.l.T.'s first degree ever 
granted to a woman, and probably the first degree in 
science granted an American woman. Within a 
decade, Ellen Swallow Richards had founded the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae, forerunner of the 
American Association of University Women, and 
published the first of at least 10 books, The Chemistry 
of Cooking and Cleaning. AH through the 1880s and 
1890s, she operated what her chief biographer, 
Robert Clarke (1973), calls the "Ellen Swallow road 
show," as she traversed the nation, speaking and 
writing about the need for clean air pure food and 
water, the relation of nutrition to worker productivity, 
the drudgery of house work, and the compassionate 
treatment of children. Along the way, Richards wrote 
one of the first public USDA bulletins, "Nutritive 
Value of Common Food Materials," published in 
1892. 

In 1898, Ellen Richards renamed "oekology," the 
science of home economics, and a year later or- 
ganii:ed the first of many Lake Placid Conferences, 
one of which, in 1908, founded the American Home 
Economics Association. By that time, of course, vir 
tually all the land-grant institutions had established 
departments of "household science," "domestic 
science," or "home economics," thus signifying the 
opening of the people's colleges not only to women 
but to the dignity of studying family life. 
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**The incubus of 
ignorance and inertia 
[in rural America] is so 
heavy and widespread 
as to constitute a 
national danyer." 
— AAACES Report 
(Scott, 1970, pp. 
291-292). 



**lt is to the Extension 
Department of these 
[land-grant] colleges 
that we must now look 
for the most effective 
rousing of 'he people 
on the land." 
—Roosevelt's Country 
Life Commission, 1909 
(Bailey, 1945, p. 247). 



developed without the sttong federal sup- 
port that marked Knapp s work in the 
South. As a result, agents might be 
asssociated with the land-grant institu- 
tion, county schools, local clubs, farm as- 
sociations, or private sources. In the 
North, too, as we saw in the description 
of Purdue's extension program, no single 
educational method prevailed. 

Thus the issues needing resolurnn as 
the nation moved toward Cooperative 
Extension were these: 

• How should extension work be or- 
ganized? What roles should the 
USDA, the land-grant institutions, 
private businesses, and local organiza- 
tions play? How mif,ht all these 
levels, and all the varieties of educa- 
tional work, be coordinated? 

• What should proper extensior educa- 
tional methods be? How couid 
genume change best be encouraged? 

• What should the scope and purpose of 
extension work include? What should 
it aim for? What would be its vision? 



The Roots of the Smith-Lever Act 

Amidst all the confusion of extension 
work in the first years ot the new century, 
two national forces were pushing toward 
what would shortly become Cooperative 
Extension. President Theodore 
Roosevelt's Country Life Commission, 
in 1909, called for a national Extension 
Service, to be organized through an Ex- 
tension department in each of the land- 
grant institutions, and to be so managed 
*'as to reach every person on the land in 
its state with both information and in- 
spiration.'' Significantly, the 
Commission's report emphasized that Ex- 
tension should forward not only the 
business of agriculture but sanitation, 
education, homemaking, and all interests 
of country life." 

T^^e Country Life Commission was 
chaired by Liberty Hyde Bailey, who had 
been a horticulturist at Michigan Agricul- 



tural College in the 1880s and was cur- 
rently Director of Cornell University's 
College of Agriculture. Because Bailey 
harbored deep concerns about the 
dangers to local autonomy should the 
federal government become involved in 
Extension, the Commission stopped 
short of advocating the USDA's participa- 
tion. 

Such fears did not daunt the American 
Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations (AAACES), or at 
least its special Committee on Extension 
Work, led by Kenyon Leech Butterfield, 
then President of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. The AAACES 
Committee repeatedly lent its voice to the 
growing demand for an Extension Ser- 
vice as the third ^reat function of the 
land-grant system, and suggested that 
federal funds support its work. By 1912, 
Extension departments had emerged in 
43 land-grant institutions. 

With others from the AAACES, Butter- 
field drew up *'A Bill for the Increase of 
Appropriation to Agricultural Colleges 
for Extension Work," which was intro- 
duced in Congress in 1909. This bill 
marked the beginning of four and one- 
half years of Congressional meiee out of 
which finally came the Smith-Lever Act. 

But two important elements of Coopera- 
tive Extension were already approved by 
many leaders: 

• Extension should have the broadest 
possible mission as an education^il in- 
stitution working with niral people. 

• Federal appropriations of func^s 
should help to support the Extension 
departments of the land-grant institu- 
tions. 

The Smith-Lever Act, 1914: 
Cooperative Extension 
Comes of Age 



The congressional debate that led to the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act extended 
over more than five years. The issues 
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A Timeline: 

The Land-Grant System and Amdhcan Women 

1833 Seaman Knapp born. 

National Female Antislavery Society formed. 

Oberlin College opens in Ohio, adrr.iung males, females, blacks. 

1848 Seneca Falls Convention sounds the call for women's rights. 

1850 Jonathan Turner publishes Plan for a State University for the 

Industrial Classes. 
1858 House passes Morriirs "College Land Bill.'' 

Iowa State University admits women. 

1862 Lincoln signs the Morrill Act, creating the land-grant institution system. 

1865 Civil War ends; Emancipation Proclamation. 

Vassar College foi Women established In New York. 

1869 Wyoming grants women's suffrage. 

1870 Utah enacts women's suffrage. 

1873 Ellen Swallow receives S.B. degree from M.l.T. 

1 874 Cornell University establishes Sage College, for women. 

1 876 National Woman's Suffrage Association writes Declaration of Rights 
for Women. 

University of Michigan admits women students. 

1881 Ellen Swallow Richards founds Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
f oreru n ner of American Association of University Wom en. 

1882 Richards publishes The Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning. 

1887 Congress passes the Hatch Act, creating the agricultural 
experiment stations. 

1890 Land-Grant bill expanded, creatmg black land-grant institutions. 

1893 Colorado adopts women's suffrage. 

1899 Richards organizes first Lake Placid Conference, forerunner of 
American Home Economics Association. 

1902 Seaman Knapp appointed USDA special agent for southern agriculture. 

1903 One hundred and fifty-seven Extension agents at work in the South. 

1910 Female agents begin work with girls' clubs. 
Washington grants women's suffrage. 

191 1 Theodore Roosevelt's Country Life Commission calls tor 
national extension service. 

1912 Forty-three colleges claim Extension departments. 

California, Arizona, Oregon, and Arkansas adopt women's suffrage. 
Various versions of the Cooperative Extension bill debated in Congress. 
Senate debates women's suffrage amendment to U.S. Constitution. 

1914 Final version of Smith-Lever Act passed by Congress and signed by 
President Wilson. 

Montana and Nevada adopt wom3n's suffrage. 

191 7 Jeannette Rankin of Montana hacomes first woman to serve in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

President Wilson appeals for amendment to the Constitution, allowing 
women the right to vote. 

1920 Nineteenth amendment signed into law, giving the vote to 26 million women. 
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were complex, the discussions tortuous, 
the compromises and resolutions marked 
by strong opinions on many sides about 
the proper extension organization, its 
proper mission, and its proper methods. 
At least 32 bills supporting some form of 
federal support for extension work rolled 
through the Congress betveen 1909 and 
1914. 

If you were to read the history of that 
debate, it would be like watching a sail- 
boat slip through a storm, guided by two 
remarkable politicians from the South. 

Michael Hoke Smith, from Georgia, 
sponsored the act in the Senate and, al- 
though he had had little to do with its 
development, he was surely the Senate's 
most ardent advocate of the extension 
bill. His own interpretation of the bill 
points up one of the central organiza- 
tional issues that the final Smith-Lever 
Act clarified: **The real object this bill 
had in view," he said, **was to prevent 
the diversion of the [federal] money to 
the college" and away from genuine Ex- 
tension work. 

Asbury Francis Lever, representing 
South Carolina in the House, more than 
anyone else championed the Knapp 
demonstration ntethcxi as the chief work 
of Extension. How he first became 
familiar with the demonstration move- 
ment is illuminating, incidentally, about 
the political finesse of Seaman Knapp 
and the importance of involving legis- 
lators in Extension work. Negotiating 
about the placement of his agents in 
South Carolina, Knapp made sure that an 
agent went into each of the congressional 
districts, and, as it happened, 3 of the 10 
agents went into Frank Lever's district. 
Shortly after traveling with the agents 
and attending their meetings. Lever made 
himself the best-informed person in Con- 
gress about demonstration work. That ex- 
perience led him ultimately to sponsor 
the Extension bill in the House, where 
his primary concern was to ensure that 
the personal contact and the learner's 
own involvement in the learning, both so 
successfully brought about by Knapp 's 



method, would become the basis of Ex- 
tension education. 

In their guidance of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension bill through Congress, and with 
the help of many other leaders and or- 
ganizations. Smith and Lever rarely 
faced opposition to the idea of a Coopera- 
tive Extension system; the nation wanted 
it; the time was right. The debate 
centered primarily around the system's 
organization, mission and scope, and the 
philosophy of its methods. 

The language of the original Smith-Lever 
Act (it has been amended many times 
since 1914) called for 

. . .cooperative agricultural extension work 
between the agricultural [land-grant] col- 
leges. . . and the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in order to aid in diffusing 
among the people of the United States use- 
ful and practical information on subjects 
related to agriculture and home 
economics, and to encourage the applica- 
tion of the same. 

Extension work, [moreover], shall consist 
of the giving of instruction and practical 
demonstrations in agriculture and home 
economics to persons not attending or resi- 
dent in said colleges, . . . and imparting to 
such persons information on said subjects 
through field demonstrations, publica- 
tions, and otherwise; and this work shall 
be carried on in such manner as may be 
mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the state agricultural col- 
lege or colleges receiving the benefits of 
this Act. 

And with that, the land-grant system be- 
came complete, its extension arm firmly 
supported by a cooperative state and 
federal funding procedure and a lOlation- 
ship that, over time, has grown beyond 
the jealousies and takeover fears that 
arose in ti.e early congressional debates. 
But what lay behind the spare language 
of the Act? To understand the intentions 
of Congress, let us look at some of the 
reports and committee hearings that led 
to the 1914 passage. 
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Extension's Mission 



Extension's Scope 



Deeply influenced by the visionary spirit 
of Seaman Knapp and the missionary 
zeal of Knapp's agents from his own 
firsthand experience with them, Frank 
Lever stated the House Agricultural 
Committee's views in these broad terms 
(Bliss, 1952, p. 101): 

[Extension educators) must give leader- 
ship and direction along all lines of rural 
activity— social, economic, and financial. 
. . . One of the most pressing problems in 
connection with rural life and progress is 
that of the development of leadership from 
among the rural people. This bill supplies 
this long-felt deficiency. 

It "s not enough to show him [the farmer] 
how to grow bigger crops. [The Extension 
educator). . . will be expected to give as 
much thought to the economic side of 
agriculture ... as he gives to the matter of 
larger acreage yields. He is to assume 
leadership in every movement, whatever it 
may be, the aim of which is better farm- 
ing, belter living, more happiness, more 
education, and better citizenship. 

In short, when he introduced the bill in 
the House, Lever said that, if the land- 
grant colleges* information were made 
available to and used by farmers, the 
Cooperative Extension Service would 
work a complete and absolute revolution 
in the social, economic, and financial 
condition of our rural population" (Bliss, 
1952). 

Like Knapp, the framers of the Smith- 
Lever Act distinguished ends from 
means. If the language of the bill em- 
phasizes the subject matter of agriculture 
and home economics, it is because over 
half the population lived in rural areas, 
and fully 35 percent of the people were 
living on farms. The ultimate end in 
view— and this appears again and again 
in the speeches, reports, and hearings- 
was for Extension's * itinerant teachers" 
to help people transform the quality of 
their lives, to contribute through educa- 
tion to their development as human 
bein n. 



Lever's House committee made it clear as 
well that farmers— at that time, the men- 
were by no means the only Extension 
clientele. Here, after mentioning Knapp's 
**boys' corn clubs and girls' tomato 
clubs, ' ' the Committee reported that 

.:. .this bill furnishes the machinery by 
which the farm boy and girl can be 
reached with real agricultural and home 
economics training. . . . One of the main 
features of this bill is that it is so flexible as 
to provide for the inauguration of a system 
of itinerant teaching for boys and girls 
(Bliss, 1952, p. 102). 

There are the legislative beginnings of 
4-H, and here are those of all the educa- 
tional work that would grow through the 
years into Extension's broad program in 
family living. 

The drudgery and toil of the farm wife 
have not been appreciated by those upon 
whom the duty of legislation devolves, nor 
has proper weight been given to her in- 
fluence upon rural life. Our efforts 
heretofore have been given in aid of the 
farm man, his hcrses, cattle, and hogs, bu^ 
his wife and girls have been neglected al- 
most to a point of criminality. This bill 
provides the authority and the funds for in- 
augurating a system of teaching the farm 
wife and the farm girl the elementary prin- 
ciples of homemaking and home manage- 
ment . . . there is no more important work 
in the country than this (Bliss, 1952, p. 
102). 

Considering the people Cooperative Ex- 
tension was to serve, we should note 
here, as well, that the racial scope of Ex- 
tension work was fiercely debated before 
the passage of the Act. Even though 
Knapp and Booker T. Washington had set 
up an extension effort with agenis at Tlis- 
kegee Institute, some in Congress (such 
as Hoke Smith himselO felt that the black 
institutions were not prepared to send out 
trained demonstrators, and even that the 
black population had little interest in 
education. The Senate adopted an amend- 
ment that extension work should be con- 
ducted **without discrimination as to 
race," but the final bill, worked out in 
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*'l became his [Knapp's] 
devoted disciple. I 
embraced his teachings 
and philosophies without 
reserve and with the ardor 
and enthusiasm of youth." 
—Francis A. Lever 

'The ultimate objective 
was not more and better 
food, clothing, and 
housing. These were 
merely means and 
conditions prerequisite to 
the improvement of 
human relationships, of 
intellectual and spiritual 

outlook The 

fundamental function of... 
extension education is the 
development of rural 
people themselves." 
—Survey of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, 
A.J. Klein etal. (1930, pp. 
440-442). 

^'[Extension work] is a 
thing that gives life as it 
goes. It awakens 
countrysides and rouses 
them to take charge of 

themselves [Extension 

is a] truly great and 
intelligent work." 
—Woodrow Wilson 
(Bailey, 1945, p.26r,. 



conference between House and Senate, 
simply left to each state legislature the 
right to administer the funds as it saw fit. 
However, when the Act went into effect, 
there were about 100 black men and 
women extension agents in 1 1 states and, 
according to Alfred C. True, white 
agents already had done a "considerable 
amount of work" with blacks. In any 
case, the original Act was not explicit on 
the subject of Cooperative Extension and 
race, and only since the 1960s has legisla- 
tion clearly directed Extension's work 
with people of all races and origins by re- 
quiring nondiscrimination on the basis of 
minority status. 

Today, the question of the legitimacy of 
Cooperative Extension programs arises 
frequently and from many sources, often 
from one or another special-interest 
group that has expeiienced Extension's 
benefits and would like to sustain that 
relationship, even if others associated 
with Extension would be cut off. In that 
climate of opinion and debate, it is help- 
ful to bear in mind the broad scope en- 
visioned for Cooperative Extension 
programs in 1914. The range and diver- 
sity of Extension programs are far more 
marked today than ever, from 
Extension's response to massive societal 
changes and from additional federal legis- 
lation. Fundamentally, however, the 
Smith-Lever Act itself established Exten- 
sion with a wide-ranging educational 
program. 



Extension's Methods 



Earlier we noted something of the variety 
of approaches with which the land-grant 
institutions pursued their own forms of 
extension work before the arrival of 
Cooperative Extension, and we reviewed 
Seaman Knapp's single-handed success at 
finding a method that really produced 
changes in people's behavior. As Con- 
gress set about to define Cooperative Ex- 
tension work, much of the debate 
engaged the institutions on the one side 
and the advocates of demonstration on 
the other. And the outcome of the debate, 
fortunately enough, came down in favor 



of the person who was to benefit from it 
all— the ordinary person off-campus who 
did not take so well to lectures, books, 
mailed publications, courses, and all the 
paraphernalia of formal education. 

The debate included more than contro- 
versy about educational method; in the 
long run, the issue also involved the 
**itinerant teacher." In fact, at stake was 
the county agent system. For, if many 
college representatives had had their 
way, extension work simply would have 
become a curriculum transplanted off 
campus, with professors functioning as 
they did in classrooms. The Committee 
on Extension Work of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations recommended that 

. . . large emphasis be placed at once upon 
those forms of work that represent sys- 
tematic instruction, or formal teaching. In 
our judgment, this is to be the great per- 
manent work of the extension department 
(Bailey, 1945). 

Or as Dean Mumford of Missouri put it, 

I see no essential difference in principle be- 
tween teaching farmers in a college or 
teaching farmers a mile «^way from the in- 
stitution (Bailey, 1945, p. 263). 

In short, the colleges themselves needed 
to be educated about extension educa- 
tion. Seaman Knapp himself had iden- 
tified the problem when Agriculture 
Secretary Wilson asked him why 
demonstration work could not be con- 
ducted by traditional educators in a more 
dignified way with more professionally 
acceptable standards. Knapp's response 
was quick, brisk, and perhaps a bit bitter 
from his long experience with the col- 
leges: 

Three reasons, Mr. Secretary. These 
gentlemen, number one, don't know any- 
thing abou* Tarming. Number two, they 
don't know anything about coucation. And 
number three, they don't know anything 
about people (Bailey, 1945, p. 233). 

As the Smith-Lever debate continued , the 
long-standing conflict between the 
USDA and the agricultural colleges came 
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The Legislative Basis for 4-H 

In 1 953, Congress approved a significant change 
in the wording of the Smith-Lever Act. The 
original Act, as we have seen, calls for Extension 
work in "agriculture and home econorfiics''; 
since 1 953, the Act reads "agriculture and home 
economics and subjects relating thereto/* The 
report of the House Committee on Agriculture 
clarifies the congressional intent behind the 
change: 

The phrase "and subjects relating thereto" is 
added to the language the Smith-Lever Act to 
make certain that the ne\/ legislation will authorize 
all those Extension activities, such as4-H Club 
work, education in rural health and sanitation, and 
similar aspects of the manifold extension program 
heretofore authorized and now being carried on 
under existing law. 

A debate on the Senate side includes specific 
reference to 4-H as essential to Cooperative 
Extension's broad program. Michigan's Senator 
Homer Ferguson stated his views this way: 

It is my understanding that the omission of this 
phrase in the bill [4-H Club work] was solely for the 
purpose of avoiding any implication that phases of 



Extension work not expressly mentioned would 
thereby be excluded and that there is no Intention 
to narrow the present concept of agricultural Exten- 
sion work or to imply that the work of the 4-H Clubs 
is not to continue. I am sure that all of the senators 
will concur in my view that the work with our rural 
youth is of prime importance in the conduct of exten- 
sion work, and deserves to receive and to continue 
to receive the fullest attention. 

A few minutes later, Se.iator Edward Thye of Min- 
nesota affirmed Ferguson's viewpoint: 

The statement of the Senator from Michigan is cor- 
rect, because if we named one [specific Extension 
program], we would have to enumerate all of tl.am, 
and to avoid the enumeration of all, the language in 
the bill was adopted. 

And then Thye said, "I would not even be a party 
to putting so much as a str.>w in the way of the 
4-H Club movement, because of its excellent 
achievements." 

---Based on a paper by Milton Boyce, "Legal 
Basis for 4-H Work," ES-USDA, 
September, 1983, 



to the fore. Jealousy, mistrust, and, on 
the colleges* part, fear of federal domina- 
tion were but the tip of the iceberg com- 
pared to the fundamental disagreement 
about the role of the county agent in the 
Extension program. From their own 
experience with Seaman Knapp, USDA 
insiders had concluded that the 
demonstration method and the role of 
agents were far more successful than the 
collegers traditional ways. 

Then President Wilson made a fortunate 
appointment. David Houston, former 
president of Texas A&M College, be- 
came Secretary of Agriculture in 1913, 
and brought with him to Washington im- 
peccable credentials as a land-grant in- 
stitution administrator, lie also brought 
his own familiarity with Seaman Knapp 
and a deep respect for Knapp *s methods. 
In meetings with Smith, Lever, and the 
AAACES, Houston helped to transcend 
the conflict by introducing the idea of a 



cooperative relationship between the col- 
leges and the USDA . This was a genuine 
attempt to combine the advantages of 
local initiative and incentive in the con- 
duct of extension work with enough 
federal oversight to promote efficiency 
and ensure that federal funds were well 
spent. 

And thus was Congressman Lever able to 
include, in his report from the House 
Committee, these words that would help 
to ensure Extension *s success as a nonfor- 
mal educational organization: 

The fundamental idea of the system of 
demonstration, or itinerant teaching, 
presupposes the personal contact of the 
teacher with the person being taught, the 
participation of the pupil in the actual 
demonstration of the lesson being taught, 
and the success of the method proposed. 
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Extension's Organization 



By 1 9 1 0, extension work had spread over 
much of the nation, supponed in the 
South largely by the USDA and in the 
North and West by a myriad of public 
and private agencies, including 
particularly the essential source of practi- 



based, apparently, on a fear that the 
federal government would take over or 
co-opt the institutions' proper education- 
al role. Put simply, the arguments in 
favor of the partnership were these: 

1 . Both the USDA and the colleges were 
already involved in extension work. 



Booker T. Washington and Seaman Knapp: 
Interracial Cooperation in Demonstration Work 



The following passage comes from Seaman A, 
Knapp: Schoolmaster of American Agriculture by 
Joseph C. Bailey (1945, pp. 227-228). 

Immediately after his first visit to Tuskegee In- 
stitute [in 1906], which, along with Hampton In- 
stitute in Virginia, had been instrumental in 
drawing the attention of the Rockefellers and 
their General Education Board to the South, 
Knapp made another proposal for cooperation. In 
a long letter he sugges*ed that funds for a wagon 
which was traveling about to exhibit better imple- 
ments to Negro farmers be augmented by the 
Board to pay for a demonstration agent: 'They 
have only done Institute work, and what they 
need is to nail the whole proposition to the soil , . 
to get the farmer to do the work himself and make 
a demonstration." 

Resubmitted in writing to Booker T. Washington, 
president of Tuskegee, the details previously dis- 
cussed with him and his staff to **unite forces" 



and funds, employ a man under Knapp's charge 
*'on the demonstration plan," and share credit 
for the work done among the Negro farmers in ad- 
jacent counties. This scheme was readily ac- 
cepted ' y the Board and by Tuskegee, and 
another large group of Southern farm folk was 
brought into organizea acquaintance with the 
Farmers' Cooperative Demonstration work. 

Two Negro agents employed for this work before 
the close of 1906 were the first of a force which 
had grown to one hundred by 1 91 4, located in 

eleven states Dr. R.R. Moton, successor to 

Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee, has written, 
"No other two men have done more for the Negro 
in the lower South since Emancipation than did 
Seaman A. Knapp and Booker i'. Washington. 
... If what he [Dr. Knapp] contributed to 
Southern agriculture, economic, and social 
progress, including relations between the two 
"aces, had never been contributed, conditions 
would be pitiable to contemplate." 



cal knowledge, the land-grant institu- 
tions. In retrospect, it seems inevitable 
that the channel that would focus and 
direct the enormous energy of extension 
education flowed toward a cooperative 
relationship between the USDA and the 
colleges and universities. 

There were several reasons for what 
came to be the unique partnership of 
Cooperative Extension, most of them jus- 
tifications for the role of the federal 
partner. For the main opposition to a 
federal presence in Extension came from 
a kind of ''states' rights" arp^'ment 



2. Federal funds would be appropriated 
for extension efforts, and federal over- 
sight should follow their use. 

3. A coordinated federal and state sys- 
tem, based on mutual planning and 
reporting, would help to ensure the most 
efficient use of resources. 

Again, the House Committee's hearings 
on the Smith-Lever bill amplified the 
points of the debate, suggesting by their 
tone something important about the 
relationship that the speakers envisioned. 
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Here is W. O. Thompson, President of 
Ohio State College: 

If looks to us as if we should get closer 
together, with a better organization, a 
more efficient expenditure of money, and a 
better understanding than ever before. .» 
Before the money is expended, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture . . . and these colleges 
. . . shall get together in a friendly council, 
lay out the projects, and provide ... for 
the wise, economical, and efficient expen- 
diture of this money (Bliss, 1952, p. 104). 

David Houston, then Secretary of 
Agriculture, also had in mind 
Thompson*s '^friendly counciP* when he 
emphasized to th'^ House Committee the 
need for mutual planning to avoid 
duplication and haphazard activity: 

We have been discussing with the execu- 
tive committee of the land-grant colleges 
whether it would not be feasible for each 
of these institutions to have in hand 
projects, formulated every year, by which 
all the institutions, federal and state, can 
work together. You can easily see how that 
would clear the air. . . . The thing to do is 
to have the two work together in clo»e har- 
mony, put their heads together, and adopt a 
plan (Bliss, 19^2, pp. 98-99). 

Houston went on to empli^size that the in- 
stitutions should devise their own 
**machinery*' fordoing extension work, 
and thus he helped to distinguish between 
the roles of the two partners. After all, 
the act was to require matching funds 
from the states for the federal dollars to 
be appropriated. 

Extension's early historian, Alfred True 
(1928, p. 1 15), sums up the Smith-Lever 
Act by saying that it 

. . .carries further than any previous legisla- 
tion a requirement for active cooperation 
of Federal and State agencies in the plan- 
ning and conduct of work maintained with 
Federal and State funds. It also con- 
templates the extension of this cooperation 
to take in counties, communities, and in- 
dividuals. At the same time, it safeguar 
the use of Fcdeial funds by conferring on 
the Secretary of Agriculture comprehen- 
sive admmistrative authority. 



And what of the county partner? While 
not included in the federal legislation, 
over the next decade Cooperative Exten- 
sion all across ^he nation received crucial 
local support, either from private county 
organizations or directly from county 
governments. In Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, county boards of supervisors 
responded to their state's enabling legisla- 
tion of 191 1 by matching state funds with 
direct county contributions for Extension 
agent salaries. Private organizations in 
other states gradually adopted the generic 
name, '*farm bureaus,'' and, through 
legislation or precedent, they became 
semiofficial public bodies designed to 
support and influence local Extension 
work. 

Thus developed Extension *s local 
partner, the county Extension association 
known variously as the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Extension Council, or the Ex- 
tension Board. With the passage of the 
Smith-Lever Act in 1914, the land-grant 
educational system, cooperating with the 
USDA, had won an extraordinary vic- 
tory—a victory not only fci me institu- 
tions but for the American people and, 
ultimately, the people of many countries 
yet to develop. 

The years ahead would see the revolution- 
ary changes in rural life that Knapp and 
many other leaders had foretold, and 
many of those changes would come as a 
direct result of the application of 
knowledge and intelligence to the 
problems and possibilities of people's 
lives. As the president of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute said in support of 
the Smith-Lever Act's passage, 

This sort of constructive work done with 
the government money seems to me of 
even more value than what might be called 
the destructive work of the appropriations 
for guns and battleships (Congressional 
Record, 1913). 



''The United States 
launched a system of 
research and education 
that more than any 
other development in 
our nation has made 
possible the 
agricultural and 
industrial preeminence 
which has brought our 
citizens a degree of 
abundance, and a 
standard of living, 
unequaled in the 
annals of histoi7. Our 
land-grant system has 
provided the means 
and mechanisms for 
generating new 
knowledge through 
research, transmitting 
that new knowledge 
through the clasffcorn 
to oncoming 
generations, and 
providing all the people 
in each state of our 
nation the latest and 
best information on 
agriculture, home 
econom.os, and natural 
h sources."— Roy M. 
Kottman, The Seaman 
A. Knapp Memorial 
Lecture, 1982. 
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A Survey of Cooperative Extension, 1 91 4-Present 



t9t4-t 920; Good weather, markets, and 
pricer Postered a prosperous agriculture, and 
Exte ision grew steadily, clarifying the roles 
anc relationships between the federal and 
state partners and gaining local support from 
farmers' groups (precursors of today's County 
Extension Board). World War I saw the rapid 
development of County Extension offices, cul- 
minating in a nationwide network by the close 
of 1920. The Extension agent became, during 
the war, "the patriotic leader of numerous war 
campaigns" and "u propagandist of the 
highest order," according to Extension his- 
torian Gladys Baker. 

1921 --1929: The postwar agricultural depres- 
sion created the "farm problem" and the not- 
so-"Roaring '20s" for rural America. Agents 
most often worked one-on-one with far Tiers, 
stressing efficient production and marketing. 
But the number of volunteers increased sub- 
stantially (1 82,000 in 1 923), and Extension 
programs swelled to include rural sociology, 
child development, public affairs, and drama 
and music. Gradually, as farm and city people 
became increasingly interdependent, agents 
worked more with community groups, less with 
individuals. In 1923, the Federal Extension 
Service replaced the original States Relations 
Service. By 1928, the Extension staff num- 
bered over 5,000. 

1930-1940: The "Great Depression" dealt a 
devastating blow to rural and urban America 
alike. Extension became the chief means of im- 
plementing national program activities 
directed at the economic preservation of the 
family farm, the farm family, and rural 
America. With a service function thrust upon 
them. Extension staff members spread 
knowledge about Roosevelt's aid packages for 
depression victims. Extension also helped es- 
tablish her sister USDA agencies, including 
the Soil Conservation Service and the forerun- 
ner of the Farmers' Home Administration. By 
1938, the Extension staff had grown to 8,682. 



194U1946: World War II ended the depres- 
sion as the nation made an all-out production 
effort: Extension agents educated the public 
about dealing with shortages and rationing 
and about the war effort itself, training 600,000 
"neighborhood leaders"— -a man and a 
woman in every locality— each responsible for 
contacting 1 0 to 20 families. "Victory gar- 
dens" and "war cookery" took much staff 
time, and Extension broadened its efforts 
beyond agriculture and home economics. Its 
agents held public policy discussion groups all 
across the country, dealing with the issues of 
war and the defense of democracy. 

1947--1960: Rapid technology development 
spread across rural America, transforming the 
family farm into a complex business and the 
agricultural system into a vast economic/tech- 
nological network. By 1950, increased produc- 
tion and effective marketing were still top 
priorities for Extension, but the old aim of en- 
gendering a love of rural life gave way to 
promoting rural people's appreciation of na- 
tional and international issues. The increasing- 
ly complex subjects of home economics began 
to include a new emphasis on human relation- 
ships. Pilot efforts in rural development were 
undertaken. And Extension staff ranks swelled 
to more than 11 ,000 in 1948, almost 15,000 in 
1958. 

7967-7977; The massive social conflicts grow- 
ing out of the war in Vietnam and the civil 
rights movement profoundly affected Coopera- 
tive Extension programs. Congress began to 
use grants-in-aid funding to influence Exten- 
sion more directly, and program focus shi^ed 
to include K ^e problems of the city, low-income 
people, and minorities. Farmers, who in 1940 
had made up 25 percent of the American 
people, accounted for only 5 percent by 1970, 
and Extension's clientele broadened to reflect 
this massive demographic shift. New 
programs arose, particularly in community 
resource development, and Congress man- 
dated new initiatives in nutrition for low-innome 
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people, rural development, and urban 4-H 
programs, among others. Major civil rights 
equal opportunity efforts were carried out in 
both Extension staffing and program delivery, 
and Congress mandated, for the first time, 
separate federal funding for the 1 890 institu- 
tions and Tuskegee University. 

197S-Present: By 1985, the farm population 
decreased to 2.4 percent of the population, 
and tho majority of Extension's clientele was 
now in urban areas. The economic plight of 
farmers who were suffering from cash flow 
problems and drastic real property deflation 
after 1981 resulted in Extension programs on 
farm family stress management and much 
greater emphasis on farm business manage- 
ment. Teams or clusters of Extension staff 
members in various program areas col- 
laborated on problem-solving programs for 
farm families. At the same time, efforts at 
broader programming intensified in 4-H, fami- 
ly living, community resource development, 
and natural resources. 

As the U.S. population shifts toward an older 
age spectrum and faniiiy structures and 
relationships change. Extension is generat- 
ing new programming in family resource 
management, family strengths and com- 
munications, and issues such as preretire- 
ment, health and the elderly, and 
home-based business. Educational programs 
on community problems— economic, social, 
and aesthetic— have kept agents and 
specialists in key facilitating roles with local 
groups. 

in this period, the videocassette recorder and 
the personal computer are making a major im- 
pact on Extension's programs and staff opera- 
tions. The ECOP Task Force on Electronic 
Technology urges "selective adoption" of 



new technologies, such as videodiscs, and 
forecasts technology's important supporting 
role for Extension programs in the future. At 
the same time, budgetary problems at all 
three levels of government have created 
tighter Extension budgets and renewed calls 
for greater accountability and efficiency. A 
r.ajor system. Accountability and Evaluation, 
nas helped to ensure that Extension's plan- 
ning targets high-priority client needs and 
that substantial reports to legislators and the 
public emphasize the impact our programs 
have. The 1 985 Farm Bill has made explicit 
Extension's ability to conduct applied re- 
search as an educational method. 

The Extension staff, now numbering over 
16,000, has benefited from new and wider ef- 
forts in staff development. Following an 
ECOP suggestion in 1976, many states estab- 
lished or increased professional staff develop- 
ment positions, and regional and national 
Extension schools provided more oppor- 
tunities for in-service professional develop- 
ment. Cooperative Extension program 
priorities are focused on maintaining 
flexibility and a broad mission in order to sus- 
tain the organization's responsiveness to 
people's needs— youth, adults, men, women, 
blacks, whites, Cambodian and Hispanic 
people alike; the elderly; low-income people; 
those who live in the cities, suburbs, and 
country— and in all of the educational areas 
that have become a part of Extension's 
domain: agriculture, natural resources, family 
living, 4-H and youth, and community 
resource development. 

—Adapted and enlarged from Extension Com- 
mittee on Organization and Policy. NASULGC 
Publication. Washington, D.C., 1985. 
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Extension's Mission 
Through the Years 



Through the Second World War, 
Cooperative Extension grew and ex- 
panded so that, in 1948, the Extension 
staff numbered over 1 1 ,000 members. 
With its broad legislative mandate, and 
with a staff of educators assigned to 

hustle among the people,'* as Seaman 
Knapp said, and to stay in close touch 
with their needs. Cooperative Extension 
took advantage of its unique opportunity 
to **percolate knowledge'* allthrough 
the people on the land. (Bailey, 1945) 

With the postwar period, however, 
came fundamental social changes that 
brought signiHcant changes to Exten- 
sion, changes encouraged and driven 
by a series of po>verful studies and 
reports over the past four decades. 

We have seen the broad vision for the na- 
tion that infused the Smith-Lever Act: 
that Cooperative Txtension should serve, 
in the words of Roosevelt's Country Life 
Commission, **ail interests of country 
life." The legislation is naturally a major 
force in the evolving mission of Coopera- 
tive Extension. But there is another force 
that acts on Extension, as well, and it 
also works to broaden Extension's mis- 
sion for us today. 

The 1946 Report of the Committee on 
the Scope of Extension's Educational 
Responsibilities, familiarly caUed the 
Kepner Report, was the first in a series 
of ES-USDA studies to encourage a 
broader focus for the CES. 

The forces of public opinion and public 
'^'^-irc ... arc at least equally as significant 

the early interpretations of the original 
enabling legislation in determining the 
fields of interest in relation to which Exten- 
sion should render educational assistance, 

the Committee said. Encouraging a move 
beyond Extension's recognized boun- 
daries, the authors of the Kepner Report 
held that Extension's responsibility must 
include all the people, irrespective of 
their place of residence, age, economic 



stat'is, group affiliations, or other fac- 
tors." 

In their report, the Committee called par- 
ticular attention to the societal changes 
wrought by World War II, noting changes 
in many of the people's **basic attitudes, 
values, and relationships." American 
society was growing increasingly com- 
plex, the cides had swollen with people 
migrating from the farm and from other 
countries, too, and American interests 
now extended well beyond the nation's 
borders. New Extension initiatives were 
required in economic issues and public 
policy, marketing and distribution, and in 
social relationships and cultural values, 
so that America's understanding would 
encompass the increasingly urban and in- 
temaiional dimensions of the postwar 
world. 

Two years later, in 1948, the Joint Com- 
mittee Report on Extension Programs, 
Policies, and Goals, produced by the 
USDA and the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, en- 
couraged the expansion of Extension's 
programs. Noting that the problems of 
f»*rm, home, and rural life **should con- 
tinue to constitute the basic core of Exten- 
sion work," the Joint Committee 
underscored the ^^interlocking interests 
of all groups of society," and said that 
Extension must help people deal with 
problems of public policy— local, 
national, and international— and of 
human relations, even though such 
problems are *Mess tangible and more 
controversial" than those Cooperative 
Extension had traditionally tackled. 

By 1958, when the Extension Committee 
on Organization and Policy (ECOP) 
published its report on the increasing 
scope of Extension education— since 
called the **Scope Report"— the tempo 
of change in American life had ac- 
celerated, and even more accelerated 
change appeared likely. Cooperative Ex- 
tension, increasingly asked to serve more 
people and more varied groups, con- 
tinually had to focus on shifting areas of 
need, to become even more responsive to 
its clientele. Here is the substantial list of 
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pnorities the Scope Report authors 
recommended for Extension: 

• efficiency in agricultural production 
and marketing, distribution, and use; 

• conservation and use of natural '^^sour- 
ces; 

• farm and home management with a 
**unit approach"; 

• family'living; 

• youth development, through real-life 
learning activities and career counsel- 
ing; 

• leadership development; 

• community improvement and 
resource development; and 

• public affairs. 

The Scope Report Committee also em- 
phasized Extension's increasingly . om- 
prehensive clientele, rapidly expanding 
from its core of farm and nonfarm rural 
residents and commodity groups to in- 
clude the entire agricultural infrastruc- 
ture and urban residents as well. It then 
pointed to the major operational problem 
Extension faced and still faces. **how to 
allocate its time and resources so ti^at the 
highest priority needs of those other than 
farm people are given appropriate atten- 
tion." 

A decade later, in 1968, a Joint USDa- 
NASULGC Study Committee on 
Cooperative Extensir ^ produced A 
People and a Spirit, /hich it recom- 
mended **a broadened and redirected" 
Extension Service to meet the public's 
changing nf^ds and serve more people 
with fewer resources. (NASULGC, 
which is almost pron jnceable as a 
word, is the newest name of the 
venerable organization that represented 
the land-grant colleges in support of the 
Smith-Lever Ai.t. Currently, it stands for 
the National Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges, and the 
organization continues to play an impor- 



tant national role in support of the entire 
land-grant system.) 

In A People and a Spirit, the writers pin- 
pointed several national and international 
trends that bore directly on Extension 
work. Since those trends are still in 
evidence today, ihey are particularly 
worth noting: 

1 . Growth in agricultural technology has 
drastically cut manpower needs and in- 
creased capital investment; thus. 
Cooperative Extension must increase its 
emphasis on farm business management 
and marketing. 

2. The massive rural-to-urban migration 
in the U.S. has caused an increasing inter- 
relationship of rural and urban problems, 
and Extension must include both rural 
and urban areas in its domain. 

3. People not in the mainstream of busi- 
ness and technology are falling behind; 
Extension must adjust and expand its 
programs for low-income and disad- 
vantaged people, to help them move into 
America's mainstream (much as the first 
agents had done specifically for famiers 
at the turn of the century.) 

4. Developing countries around the 
world are in dire need of the self-help . 
programs Extension education provides. 
Exten*-* n should give additional em- 
phasis J international understanding 
and, where possible, support to other 
U.S. agencies responsible for inter- 
national work. 

Briefly listed, the Comniuiee recom- 
mended that, within its total effort in 
agriculture. Cooperative Extension 
should give far heavier emphasis to: 

• business management and vr nrketing 
education, 

• economics and business management 
in all prograni areas, 

• low-income farmers, 

• community resource development, 
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Education and Democracy 



Implicit in all the legislation that created and 
sustains the land-grant system, including 
Cooperative Extension, is the political con- 
viction that a free and open society depends 
on an informed, participating citizenry. Here 
are several quotations from education 
theorists on aspects of the importance of 
education in a democratic society. (From the 
Kettering Review, Fall, 1985.) 

"It cannot be doubted that in the United States 
the instruction of the people powerfully con- 
trib tes to the support of the democratic 
republic; and such must always be the case. 
...The American learns to know the laws by par- 
ticipating in the act of legislation; and he takes 
a lesson in the forms of government from 
governing. The great work of society is ever 
going on before his eyes and, as it were, under 
his hands."— Alexis de Tocqueville, 
Der-icracy in America 

"Men live in a community by virtue of the 
things which they nave in common; and com- 
munication is the way in which they come to 
possess things in common. What they must 
have in common in order to form a community 
or society are aims, beliefs, aspirations, 
knowledge— a common understanding."— 
John Dewey, Democracy and Education 

"When people think about leadership the 
image that most often comes to their minds is 
of a General Patton, riding out ahead, leading 
nervous but faithful followers into the un- 
known — [But] the real leader is an educator 
—one who develops and stimulates the 
public's awareness of a need and who 
coaches an appropriate response."— Estus 
Smith, former Vice-President for Academic Af- 
fairs, Jackson State University, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi 

''There is little talk today about the connec- 
tion between public education and freedom. 

... Yet this is a ;ime when what we think of as 
civili; a'ion is being ripped apart across the 



planet by terror, torture, and totalitarian con- 
trols. It is a moment when we are instructed 
daily in the fragility of human rights, in the 
tenuousnessof both freedom and democracy. 
To speak of freedom is to hold in mind the 
human capacity to orient the self to the pos- 
sible, to posit alternatives, to look at things as if 
they could be otherwise. 

"It would seem to me that educators, on prin- 
ciple, would want to take a stand against what 
threatens our way of being in the world; yet the 
matter seldom enters discourse on education 
today 

''People are withdrawing from a public cul- 
ture perceived as meaningless; they are 
building barricades around their private 
spaces rather than engaging in expanding as- 
sociated relationships. ... On all sides we find 
the '"otworks of obligation beginning to un- 
ravel. Deprived people, distraught people, vic- 
tim<5 of fire, unemployed workers, women in 
need of day-care centers, abused children, 
Haitian refugees: all appear on the nightly 

news— to be seen There is no space where 

luman beings, speaking and acting in their 
plurality, can appear before one another and 
realize the power they have simply in being 
together. 

"The diverse perspectives that create the 
reality of the public space cannot include those 
that reject dialogue, encourage sexism or 
racism, insist on one-dimensional certainty. 
The idea of a plurality, like the idea of 
pluralism, allows for diverse and distinctive 
ways of seeing and hearing. It allows 'or the 
sounds and tones of voices seldom listened to, 
even today: the voices of women, immigrants, 
children, minorities, strangers of all kinds. But 
their being together in a public space is for the 
sake of coming in touch with the common, of 
making something audible and visible in be- 
tween."— Maxine Greene, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York 
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• natural resources programming, 

• the quality of family life, and 

• disadvantaged young people and 
adults, potential school dropouts, un- 
employed and out-of-school adults, 
and young families. 

To accomplish all this, the Joint Commit- 
tee recommended that, wherever pos- 
sible. Extension should enlist the aid of 
agribusiness firms, asking them to take 
over Extension's past emphasis on 
production and husbandry, thus allowing 
CES to focus on economics and business 
management. To include both rural and 
urban areas in its domain, Extension 
needed to include new youth in new 
kinds of4-H work, employ more 
program aides to reach the under- 
privileged, and learn to make its staff 
more efficient. In the text of A People 
and a Spirit, committee members urged 
increased attention to staff development, 
particularly in the use of new teaching 
technologies, communication systems, 
and teaching methods. 

At the same time. Extension should 
broaden its own resource base, both on 
and off the campus. Just as initially the 
college of agriculture had provided the 
central base for Extension, so now all the 
colleges in the land-grant instittuions 
should serve the Extension cause. Off 
campus. Extension needed to forge new 
linkages with other state institutions and 
seek improved relations with city and 
county governments. 



Extension In the '80s: A 
Perspective for the Future of the 
Cooperative Extension Service 



This 1983 report, by a joint USDA- 
NASULGC Committee on the Future of 
Cooperative Extension, carried further 
many ideas expressed in earlier reports 
and, in the process, showed that the ear- 
lier forecasts about the increasing speed 
of cnange in American life were indeed 
accurate. The authoring Committee 
warned that, **a reevaluation of 



Extension's operations** is required by a 
staggering number of changes, equally 
staggering in their complexity: 

• a more specialized, mechanized,, 
large-scale agriculture, with mter- 
dependence of services, supplies, and 
transportation; 

• families in flux, with more single- 
parent families and working women; 

• changing residence patterns, in- 
creased mobility; more farmers living 
in cities and villages, more city 
workers living in villages and the 
country; 

• more farm people holding part-time 
and full-time off-farm jobs; more part- 
time farming; 

• changes in governmental systems, 
roles, and impacts on people, com- 
munities, and institutions; 

• changes in health and nutrition, and 
new lifestyles; 

• different societal values, affecting the 
aspirations of young people; 

• changes in land and water use; greater 
pressures on land, waterways, forests; 

• continuing immigration of foreign na- 
tionals to the U.S.; 

• major changes in foreign trade and 
foreign relations; 

• rising levels of formal educational at- 
tainment for many, and increasing 
need for lifelong education for all; 

^ rapid and comprehensive changes in 
the knowledge base in all fields; and 

• changes in the media and institutions 
from which people secure knowledge. 

The body of the report. Extension in the 
WSy included recommended priorities 
within the six major areas of Extension's 
focus. Special attention must be given to 
the economic struggles within the agricul- 
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How America Has Changed Since 1 910, and Some Projections for 
the Future 



Statistical Information 

Total U.S. population has grown from 92.4 mil- 
lion in 1 91 0 to 236.6 million in 1 984. Projec- 
tions for the year 2000 range from a 1 0 to 20 
percent increase beyond the 1 984 census— 
from 256 to 281 million people. 

In 1 91 0, America's rural population stood at 
nearly 54 percent of the total population; by 
1 980 it had shrunk by halt, to 26 percent. The 
1910 farm population included almost 35 per- 
cent of all Americans; by 1980, farmers ac- 
counted for less than 3 percent, and by 1 985, 
just 2.4 percent. 

In 1 91 0, there were almost 6.4 million farms in 
America, with an average of 139 acres/farm. 
By 1 982, the number of farms had decreased 
to 2.2 million, and averaged 440 acresAarm. 

Even more striking. The Kiplinger Washington 
Letter predicts that, by the mid- 1 990s, only 
200,000 farms will raise 90 percent of our 
food, whereas it took 650,000 farms to do that 
in 1985. 

In 1 91 0, 89 percent of the U.S. population v.as 
white. Racial minorities made up only 1 1 per- 
cent of the population, of whom 1 0.7 percent 
were black. By 1990, blacks will comprise 12.2 
percent of the citizenry, or about 30 million per- 
sons, and Hispanics will account for a full 7 per- 
cent or 1 7 million. By 1 999. almost 1 out of 5 
Americans will be black or Hi«^^<2nic, accord- 
ing to American Demografjhics. And by 2020, 
we will be a nation that includes 44 miilion 
blacks and 47 million Hispanics! 

Adding Native Americans and Asian- 
Americans to the blacks and Hispanics, says 
Harold Hodgkinson in his 1 985 booklet. All One 
System, will mean that "by around the year 
2000, America will be a nation in which one 
of every THREE of us will be nonwhite. ' ' 

Poverty continues to plague almost 35 million 
Americans. Of those, about 40 percent, or 1 4 
million, are children. 



Americans are living longer and the population 
is swelling in the elderly age group. In 1 91 0, 
only 4 million people (4.3 percent) had reached 
age 65; by 1983 i.,jse 65 and over numbered 
27.4 million (1 1 .7 percent). And b> 2000, 1 3 
percent of the U.S. population will be 65 or 
older, climbing to over 21 percent by 2030. 

Everyone knows that the basic American so- 
cial unit has always been the family. No longer 
according to Megatrends author John Naisbitt 
(1984). Society's "basic building block" is be- 
coming the individual, since 1 in 4 Americans 
now lives alone as a single-person 
household (compared to 1 in 10 in 1955). 

Further, in a recent study. The Nation's 
Families, 1960-1990, these figures were 
projected for the family in " ' Jaisbitt, 
1964): 

f Husband-wife households with jusf one 
working spouse will account for only 1 4 per- 
cent of all households (compared to 43 per- 
cent in 1960) 

• At least 1 3 separate kinds of households will 
stand beside the conventional family with 
such categones as "female head, widowed, 
with children" and "male head, previously 
narried, with children." 

• Over one-thirr* of the couples first married in 
the 1 970s will have divorced; over one-third 
of the children born in that decade will have 
spent part of their childhood living with a 
single parent. 

Finally, between now and the year .'lOOO, more 
than 90 percent of new American jobs will 
be in "services." The Kiplinger Washington 
Letter predicts that '^technology will eat into 
factory [and farm] labor but create millions of 
other jobs" in computing, engineering, health, 
telecommunications, accounting, and finance. 
(Froa. The Kiplinger Washington Letter, Decem- 
ber, 1985). 

continued 
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You can augment these general statistics by 
checking recent census data for your state 
and county. How has the population changed 
in your area over the past century? The past 20 
years? Five years? Your local or university 
library is a good place to begin getting ac- 
quainted with your clients! 

Figures 1 through 9 illustrate more dramatical- 
ly some of the changes that have already trans- 
formed America and will continue to transform 
it in the future. 
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Figure 1 . Total population and percentage change from preceding census for the United 
States: 179Gto1980 

Source: 1980 Census of the Population, ''General Population Charactenstics, Part I: U.S. Sum- 
mary." Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 1 983. 
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1900 "10 "20 "30 '40 '50 '60 70 1980 

Figure 2. Sex ratio: 1 900 to 1 980 

Source: 7980 Census of the Population, '^General Population Characteristics, Part I: U.S. Sum- 
mary/* Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 1983. 
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Figures. Family and nonfamily houseiiolds as a percentage of all househc ' Js: 1950 to 
1980 

Source: 7980 Censusofthe Population, "General Population Characteristics, Part I: U.S. Sum- 
mary." Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 1983. [Note: 
"Family households" include those where family members live together, including single-parent 
families, and may include nonrelatives; a "nonfamily" household occurs when a person lives 
alone, or when a householder lives with other unrelated individuals.] 
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Year (as of July 1) 



Figure 4. Number of persons 65 + : 1900 to 2030 

Source: Brochure entitled "A Profileof Older Americans, 1984." Washington, D.C.: American As- 
sociation of Hetired Persons, 1984. 
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Figure 5. Farm and rural population, 1910 to 1980 

Source: Warner and Christenson (1984, p. 8). 
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Figure 6. Percentage enrolled in school by age: 1 91 0-1 980. 

Source: 1980 Census of the Population, "General Social and Economic Charactenstics: U.S. 
Summary." Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 1983. 
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Figure?. Percentage of persons 25 years old and over who were high school graduates and 
college graduates, by race: 1940 to 1980 

Source: Warner and Christenson (1 984, p. 8). 
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Figure 8. Youth aged 1 5 to 24 as a percentage of total population 

Source: Skidmore (1 983, p. 263). 
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Figure 9. The impact of marital dissolution on the presence of parents In children's homes. 
Among both whites and blacks, the rising incidence since 1960 of divorce and separation 
among coupies in the reproductive ages (solid lines) has caused a corresponding increase 
in the proportion of children not living with both parents (brol^en lines). Most of these 
children are living vvith their mothers. 
Source: Skidmore (1983, p. 63). 
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tural system, particularly in view of the 
projected 50 percent increase in the 
world's demand for food and fiber by the 
end of this century; to educational 
programs for improved decisionmaking 
in the management of our natural resour- 
ces and the environment; to the need for 
strong small community and small busi- 
ness leadership; to stronger families 
through leadership development and 
volunteer training in both rural and urban 
areas; to the development of young 
people everywhere and in all 
socioeconomic groups, with even greater 
use of aides and volunteers in program 
management; and to increased interna- 
tional understanding within the U.S. as 
the countries of the world continue to 
move toward increased interdependency 
and mutual impact. 

In support of these priorities, the writers 
of Extension in the Ws called for 
strengthening each of the partnerships 
tliat comprise Cooperative Extension, 
most notably the state partner. The Com- 
mittee declared, **we believe that ad- 
ministrators and faculty of land-grant 
universities must place lifelong framing 
on a plane equal to that of research and 
preparatory education. " By calling for 
greater support for Cooperative Exten- 
sion in its primary home, the Committee 
reasserted the essential, historical role of 
Extension, integral to the land-grant mis- 
sion. 



Legislative Additions to 
Cooperative Extension's IWiscion 



Alongside the foregoing sequence of na- 
tional Extension reports (and with some 
influence from these special committee 
reports) federal legislation in the recent 
past has had considerable impact on Ex- 
tension educational work. Increasingly in 
recent years, without encroaching on the 
long-established principle thac Extension 
programs should, in general, be deter- 
mined in the states. Congress has 
provided ftinds for specially targeted Ex- 
tension programs. The following 
programs are subject to change each 
year, based on congressional appropria- 



tions; and if those ftinds were not ap- 
proved, and if individual states did not 
choose to provide substitute ftinds, these 
programs would cease to exist. 

Revisions in the Smith-Lever Act: 
Revised many times since 1914, often to 
define exactly the level and distribution 
of federal ftinds for Extension, the Smith- 
Lever Act now specifies the inclusion of 
solar and rural energy in CES subject 
matter 

More important. Congress made explicit 
the long-inferred inclusion of rural 
development in Extension work, and in 
1972 and 1980 authorized federal expen- 
ditures for CES rural development 
programs. These programs most recently 
have centered on economic development 
and public decisionmaking education, 
especially among local government offi- 
cials. In 1973, Congress earmarked 
ftinds for 4-H programs in urban areas 
and for4-H rural community develop* 
ment. 

EFNEP-Expanded Food and Nutri- 
tion Education Program: Launched in 
1968, EFNEP provides nutrition informa- 
tion to low'income families and en- 
courages sound nutritional practices 
through the work of Extension 
paraprofessionals. 

IPM and CPM— Integrated Pest 
Management and Cotton Pest Ma age- 
ment: Both programs attempt to stream- 
line pest control with a minimum of 
resources, costs, and environmental 
damage; CPM is active in 1 1 southern 
states, 1PM in all states and Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

PIAP— Pesticide Impact Assessment 
Program: This program evaluates the 
risks and benefits jf selected pesticides 
for forestry and agriculture; the resulting 
information also is used by the U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

PAT— Pesticide Applicator TVaining: 

Aimed at commercial and private pes- 
ticide applicators, this program teaches 
safe and proper pesticide use in order to 



**We [intended to] place 
the responsibility for 
the actual conduct of 
[Extension] work at the 
college. There was not 
to be a centralized and 
dominating agency, to 
avoid any possibility of 
forcing on the States 
programs not readily 
adapted to the needs of 
the people."— Report 
of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, 1914 
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save lives, time» and money, and to mini- 
mize adverse effects on the environment. 

FS— Farm Safety: Farm and ranch tesi- 
dents have an accidental death rate 58 
times higher than the nation as a whole. 
Congress has authorized ftinding, specifi- 
cally to Cooperative Extension, to help 
reduce that rute through education. 

UGP—Urban Gardening Program: 

Tv'enty-one cities participate in this spe- 
cial program for low-income residents, 
in which they are taught gardening and 
food preservation, largely through the 
help of trained volunteers. 

Farm Financial Management: As the 

financial crisis in agriculture has 
deepened, Congress has authorized funds 
for a pilot project, supplementing funds 
for states already responding to the 
problem. 

RREP— Renewable Resources Exten- 
sion Program: A comprehensive 
program in forestry with more than one- 
half of its emphasis on forest manage- 
ment; an additional one-third on forest 
harvesting, processing, marV.ting, and 
fish, wildlife, and range ma: ^gement; 
and the balance focused on environmen- 
tal management, public policy, and out- 
door recreation. 

RDCS— Rural Development Center 
Support: In the Rural Development Act 
of 1972, Congress established four 
regional rural development centers at 
Cornell, Iowa State, Oregon State, and 
Mississippi State universities. All serve 
as clearing houses for rural development 
activities in their regions. 

In the Food Security Act of 1985, Con- 
gress made two noteworthy amendments 
to the Smith-Lever Act. First, the defini- 
tion of Extension work was broadened to 
include specific mention of the **dcvelop- 
ment of practical applications of research 
knowledge,** in addition to instruction 
and demonstration. This reference to ap- 
plied research clarifies a longstanding Ex- 
tension role. Second, Congress 
authorized the federal partner, ES- 
USDA, to conduct educational programs 



on its own initiative, supported by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

To reflect on the reports and legislative 
acts of recent years is to realize how 
much Cooperative Extension has 
grown into a truly multipurpose institu- 
tion with the extraordinarily broad 
mission of nonformal educational work 
with people who are not resident stu- 
dents. By public demand, expressed in 
the coanty and state offices of CES and in 
the halls of Congress, Extension has tried 
to enlarge its scope and broaden its im- 
pact as a dynamic, flexible, and respon- 
sive organization. 

Cooperative Extension at a 
Crossroads 



A public organization as large and in- 
fluential as Cooperative Extension can- 
not escape scrutiny, criticism, and 
pressure to change. In fact, the very na- 
ture of the partnership and the involve- 
ment, by design, of lay people ensures ' 
constant reexamination of Extension's 
purpose and programs. Debate is en- 
demic to Extension, and Extension 
staff members should welcome from 
others and offer their own criticism 
and recommendations about 
Extension's mission and direction. 

In the past two decades, several powerful 
studies have questioned aspects of the 
CES organization, mission, clientele, 
and programs. Frequently the questions 
about Extension arise from broader con- 
cerns about the land-grant higher educa- 
tion system, and always the issues center 
around r.uension*s role as a largely tax- 
supported institution. 

The first major criticism of Cooperative 
Extension came from an independent ad- 
vocacy group, the Agribusiness Accoun- 
tability Project, which published in 1973 
Jim Hightower*s Hard Totnatoes, Hard 
Times, a scathing critique of the entire 
land-grant system. Hightower attacks the 
extent to which **the system has, in fact, 
become the sidekick and frequent servant 
of agriculture's industrialized elite.** T^e 
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The 1981 Legislative Mandate for Extension's Mission 



The following quotation is from Title XIV— Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act Amendments of 1 981 , 
Public Law 97-98, December 22, 1 981 : 

Under Section (e). Promotion of the Health 
and Welfare of People: 

*The rapid rate of social change, economic in- 
stability, current energy problems increase the 
need for expanded programs of research and 
Extension in family financial management, 
housing and home energy consumption, food 
preparation and consunotion, human develop- 
ment (including youth programs), and develop- 
ment of community services and institutions." 

Section 1404, Definitions, includes the follow- 
ing amendment to the Act of 1 977: 

**(1 ) Amending paragraph (8) to read as fol- 
lows: 

The term *food and agricultural sciences' 
means basic, applied, and developmental re- 
search. Extension, and teaching av'^tivities in 
the food, agricultural, renewable nsitural 
resources, forestry, and physical and social 
sciences, in the broadest sense of the 
terms, including but not limited to, activities 
relating to: 

(a) agriculture, including soil and water conser- 
vation and use, the use of organic waste 



materials to improve soil tilth and fertility, plant 
and animal production and protection, and 
plant and animal health; 

(b) the processing, distributing, marketing, 
and utilization of food and agricultural 
products; 

(c) forestry, including range management, 
production of forest and range products, mul- 
tiple use of forest and rangelands and urban 
forestry; 

(d) aquaculture; 

(e) home economics, including consumer af- 
fairs, food and nutrition, clothing and textiles, 
housing, and family well-being and financial 
management; 

(f) rural community welfare and developni^..., 

(g) youth development, including 4-H clubs; 

(h) domestic and export market expansion for 
United States agricultural products; and 

(i) production inputs, such as energy, to im- 
prove productivity." 



land-grant institutions have bought into 
the values of agribusiness, he maintains, 
especially those of mechanization, ef- 
ficiency, and money. The result for 
Hightower has been **a radical restructur- 
ing" of rural and urban America, agricul- 
ture becoming so capital intensive that 
smaller operators have been squeezed 
out. Hightower argues that Extension 
has become the handmaiden of large 
companies, preoccupied with 
efficiency, production, and sales. Thus 
CES has largely forgotten its mandate 
to serve rural people— small farmers, 



families, consumers, and particularly 
the rural poor. 

Given such criticism and the general 
broadening of Extension programs we 
have already reviewed. Congress itself 
became involved in the controversy. In 
the 1977 Food and Agriculture Act, Con- 
gress mandated a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of Cooperative Extension and, in 
1981, the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) published its report to Congress, 
titled Cooperative Extension Service i 
Mission and Federal Role Need Congres- 
sional Clarification, In contrast to 
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A Sampler of Current State Extension Mission Statennents 



Maine: *'The mission of the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service is to enable Maine people to ac- 
quire the knowledge, attitudes, skills, and 
aspirations needed to direct their own lives, 
manage their personal and shared resources, 
and cooperate with others to influence the 
course of social, economic, and cultural chan- 
ges. CES fulfills its mission through its informal 
educational activities, providing n iearch- 
based information and a problem-solving 
process to meet mutually agreed-upon needs." 

MI$;iOurl: *'The University Extension mission 
is to extend the educational resources and 
knowledge base of the University to the people 
of Missouri. Extension is an integral function of 
the entire University and includes cooperative 
extension and continuing education." 

Montana: 'The Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice is charged with disseminating useful infor- 
mation to citizens throughout the state, and 
assisting them in applying the information to 
the everyday problems and concerns of man. 
From the beginning. Extension's mission has 
been prcblem-oriented, rather than credit- 
oriented, education." 

North Carolina: "The mission of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service is to 
'^'sseminate and encourage the application of 
re^^earch-generated and practical knowledge 
to develop life skills for individuals, families, 
communities, and business. Extension carries 



out this mission by having local people help 
plan, implement, and evaluate programs that 
directly affect their welfare." 

Vermont: "The mission of the University of 
Vermont Extension Service is io improve the 
quality of life for Vermonters." 

Washington: "The five-part mission of 
Cooperative Extension is to assist the people 
of Washington State in making infonned 
decisions through research- and experience- 
based educational programs, to improve 
agriculture and natural resource management, 
to improve capabilities of individuals and 
families, to aid communities in developing and 
adapting to changing conditions, and to 
provide developmental opportunities for 
youth." 

Wisconsin: "The mission of the Cooperative 
Extension Service is the education of Wiscon- 
sin citizens through extension of the research 
and knowledge base of the University system, 
the land-grant system, and the U.S.D.A 

"CESs ultimate goal is achieved when 
citizens gain abetter understanding of the 
problems they face in their families, jobs, 
farms, businesses, and communities, and 
when they apply knowledge that helps them 
solve those problems." 



Hightower's specific criticisms, theGAO 
calls attention to Extension's general 
diversity: CES is "active in rural, urban, 
and suburban confinriunities and includes 
programs in social and economic 
problems and cultural, recreational, and 
leisure-time activities.'' Its recommen- 
dations to Congress are far-reaching, 
urging an updated mission statement, 
a review of the federal partner's role in 
providing national direction to the Ex- 
tension program^ a clear definition of 
Extension's proper audiences and 
programs, and a more adequate and 
consistently implemented system for 



planning, evaluation, and account- 
ability. 

In 1984, in this climate of probing inspec- 
tion and recommendation, a study ap- 
peared that, according to one reviewer, 
"just may be the most important book on 
the Cooperative Extension Service ever 
published." Paul Warner and James 
Christenson of the University of Ken- 
tucky, supported by grants from the ES- 
USDA and the Ford Foundation, 
published Tlie ^ ooperative Extension Ser- 
vice, A National Assessment, "the first 
comprehensive nationwide public assess- 
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ment" of CES. This wide-ranging book, 
based on a random national survey of the 
American public, provides a touchstone 
for Extension today, and the authors raise 
the most critical questions as the debate 
continues. Noting that **Extension is 
drifting in the winds of conflicting expec- 
tations and changes in resource alloca- 
tion," V itner and Christenson (1984, 
pp. 146- 147) urge rational policy con- 
siderations that will **chart a course" for 
CES, and enhance its relevance to a 
changing society: 

Extension has been and continues to be an 
important information agd A y and stands 
at a crosaroads in this evolving age. Either 
Extension can anticipare ' ich changes and 
DC an important agent of , </ge, or it can 
ignore them and be drag* **kicking and 
screaming" into the informziion age. Ex- 
tension can shape us own destiny, or n can 
allow Its future to be molc'e'* by other*. 

That is '( * challenge— to us as Ejitension 
staff members, most especially, and to 
those involved in Extension and to 
***cisionmakers at all levels. And it 
provides an extraordinary opportunity to 
participate in the continuing reinvention 
and recreation of Cooperative Extension. 

Extension education was bot n out of 
people's need for information and intel- 
ligence in their pursuit of life's basic 
and higher necessities— food, clothing, 
shelter, health, comfort, self-esteem, 
indep^nociice, cooperation, and fulHll- 
ment* Cooperative Extension grew out 
of the na 'on's need for a well-fed, well- 
supplied, happy, and self-governing 
people* Today, at a crossroads, CES 
must heed those essential human 
values as it seeks to stay true to the 
people by transforming itself in the 
context of society's transtorm'Jtion. 

We in Extension mighc ask ourselves: 
what r.eeds today are as fundamental to 
the lives of people as the needs that 
created Cooperative Extension? 

Or think of it in another way: if the 
Smith-Lever Act were written today, 
what should it say? 



Aspects of Extension's 
Transformation 



What is happening and what will happen 
in and to Extension are many internal and 
external events, some small, some large 
and widely influential, but all working to 
redefine and recreate the organization. 
Here are a few of the major forces we see 
at work: 

1 . A w Call for a Revitalized Land- 
Grant Institution, Redirected Toward 
Its Original Mission. 

Many educational leadc"", in \xent 
speeches and papers, have begun to call 
attention to the drift away from the land- 
grant mission. Someoi the chief critics 
have included Russell G. Mawby, Board 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of 
theW. K. Kellogg Foundation, which has 
acted ovitr the years as a major private 
contributor to land-grant institutions and 
Extension, in particular. In his 1983 
Seaman A. Knapp Memorial Lecture, 
titled ** Agricultural Scotoma: A Limiting 
Vision of the Future,'' Mawby used the 
disease, scotoma— a dimness of vision, a 
blind or dark spot in the visual field— as a 
way to describe the land-grant system's 
resistance to launching new initiatives in 
areas of **current vital public concern." 
Norman A. Brown, form* . Director of 
Extension in Minnesota and currently 
president of the Kellogg Foundation, also 
voiced his concern about "Revitalizing 
the Land-Grant University," in an ad- 
dress to the American Association of 
Adult and Continuing Education 
(AAACE) in late 1985. Daniel G. 
Aldrich, Jr. , former Chancellor of the 
University of California, Irvine, argued 
in his 1985 Justin Smith Morrill 
Memorial Lecture that the land-grant in- 
stitutions need to attract the very best stu- 
dents to meet the challenges to 
agriculture and natural resources in the 
twenty-first century. Aldrich also spoke 
eloquently of Extension's need to tap all 
the colleges and departments of the 
modern land-grant institution for the 
good of its programs. 
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In a highly influential paper, G. Edward 
Schuh, Head of th^ University of 
Minnesota's Department of Agricultural 
and Applied Economics, deplored the 
land-grant faculty's swerve away from a 
mission orientation— addressing the real 
problems of people— to a discipline orien- 
tation—pursuing basic research without 
regard for its relevance to people's lives. 
Schuh called for a new sense in the land- 
grant institution of its essential role. 

Finally, Frank Newman, president of the 
Education Commission of the States, 
pointed out in a 1985 Convocation Ad- 
dress at the University of Maine in Orono 
that Lie land-grant institutions recently 
have tried to imitate the very university 
model that they were created to differ 
from. He charged that the lure of basic re- 
search and professional recognition has 
turned the land-grant faculty away from 
applied research, and ^hat all parts of the 
system have become complacent, no 
longer providing leadership v/here new 
ideas are badly needed— in businesses, 
families, and public policy. Newman 
pointed out three specific areas that the 
land-grant institutions must address for 
the twenty-first century. Since all are of 
crucial importance for Cooperative Ex- 
tension, we list them here, with ex- 
amples: 

* Fundamental economic changes as 
the old American industrialism is 
replaced by a service and informa- 
tion economy, as the international 
economy increasingly influences 

e ery part of American life, and as 
the revolution in technology affects 
the quality of our k<iowledge, 
relationships, and ability to un'^"*'- 
stand and solve problems. 

How, Newman asks, can the land-grant 
institutions help to create new jobs in 
entrepreneurial spheres? Do we en- 
courage creativity and risk taking? 

• More sophisticated state and local 
governments, with far wider issues 
and responsibilities than they have 
had to deal witl. in the past, and an 



increasing need for improved 
decisionmaking at all levels. 

Land-grant faculties hav" been too fear- 
ful or confused about their institutions' 
role in debate, desiring to give answers 
rather than facilitate the problem-solving 
process. The university can have a major 
impact on public decisionmaking. 

• More, and more complex, social 
and environmental issues. 

Newman notes the revolutionary changes 
in the family, including, for example, the 
fact that in the mid-1980's, 650,000 
babies were born to unwed American 
teenagers; and major environmental is- 
sues raised by toxic waste and nuclear 
waste problems. How can the land-grant 
institution help the public address these 
complex issues? 

2. A Major Effort to Increase 
Cooperative Extension's Accoun- 
tability 

Responding to the portion of the 1977 
Farm Bill in which Congress mandated a 
nationa' evaluation of Cooperative Exten- 
sion, the Extension Committee on Or- 
ganization and Policy (ECOP) named a 
task force that created a new nationwide 
system for Extension's planning and 
reporting in 1981. The ensuing Report of 
the National Task Force on Extension Ac- 
countability and Evaluation (1981) is 
briefly summarized in the paragraphs 
that follow. 

The Accountability and Evaluat' jn 
(A&E) System represents Extension s ef- 
fort to plan educational programs that ad- 
dress high-priority needs of people, 
particularly those in which genuine 
change will occur. Rather than hold a for- 
mal planning process each year, as CES 
used to do, the A&E system builds a four- 
year planning cycle based on major 
programs in the states. All Extension 
staff members contribute to the process, 
which includes the views of county, state, 
and federal partners; professionals; lay 
citizens; and county boards and advisory 
groups. The four-year plans focus 
Extension s attention on priorities over 
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Who Are Extension's Clients? 



Who uses Extension? Paul Warner and James 
Christenson (1984), in The Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service: A National Assessment, offer 
some surprising facts about Extension clients 
from their 1 982 survey of a random sample of 
Americans. Here are highlights of tneir find- 
ings on this question. 

• Twenty-seven percent (nearly 22 million 
families) of the households in the U.S. have 
used CES directly; 

• Sixty-four percent of Extension's clients live 
in metropolitan areas; 

^ Extension serves a larger propoAt/on of 
those who live in rural areas and small 
towns (42 percent) than it does those who 
live in large cities (23 percent); 

• Twenty-eight percent of Extension's clients 
are age 30-39, 40 percent are age 40-64; 

• Sixty-two percent of Extension's clients are 
female; 

• Racially, 94 percent of Extension's 
clients are white; only 4 percent are 
blacK, 1 percent each Hispanic and native 
Amo»'!Can; 

• Forty-five percent of Extension users have 
finished high school, 32 peicent are col- 
lege graduates, and 1 8 percent hold 
graduate degrees; 

• In 1 981 , 62 percent of Extension's clients 
had contact with us about agriculture; 43 
percent reported contact about home 
economics; 28 percent were in 4-H/youth 
programs, and 21 percent in community 
development programs; and 



• Ninety-nine percent of Extension's clients 
had received some printed material, over 
90 percent had heard Extension information 
on the radio or watched programs on 
television, and 39 percent had attended an 
Extension workshop or meeting. 

Reflecting on these and other data from their 
survey, the authors draw inferences and 
generalizatioP3 that have been embraced by 
some Extension people and hotly disputed by 
others. Here is one such generalization 
(Warner and Christenson, 1984, p. 66): 

''Extension clientele are predominately mid- 
dle class. They are middle to upper income, 
high school and college educated, white, 
married, employed, and homeowners. The 
study of use patterns indicates an under- 
representation among Extension clientele 
of: the poor, single, divorced, separated/ 
widowed persons; those with less educa- 
tional attainment; the unemployed, retired, 

or students; and renters The under- 

representation of nonwhites has already 
been noted. In shorty Extension seems to 
reachthe vast white, stable, middle seg- 
ment of Americans." 

As for Extension's future directions* these 
authors go on to raise important questions 
(Warner and Christenson, 1984, p. 71): 

''The is5ue is whether the organization has 
drifted too far away from its target audience 
as traditionally defined or whether it has too 
long hung onto a rural and farm clientele 
group that is diminishing in numbers and in- 
fluence." 



several years at a time, and also focus the 
public's eye on our most important ef- 
forts. 

The A&E system also features annual 
**accoinplishment*' reports collected at 
county, state, and federal levels. These 



reports are based on credible efforts to 
evaluate the major programs. They 
bolster Extension s accountability to the 
extent that they contain accurate informa- 
tion and emphasize the changes in people 
and the impact of our programs on their 
lives. 
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Finally, Extension's A&E system in- 
cludes **impact studies** at the state and 
national levels. Each state commissions 
or conducts a limited number of major, 
sophisticated program evaluations during 
each four-year period, so that the public 
may become increasingly aware of 
Extension*s impact in especially sig- 
nificant programs in each state. National 
impact studies, commissioned by the ES- 
USDA, feature the work and successes of 
Extension across the nation, and are dis- 
tributed at all levels for public under- 
standing and support. 

With the A&E system, a process Exten- 
sion is still perfecting, a national Exten- 
sion data base has become available to 
every staff member. Using a microcom- 
puter and a modem, any Extension 
educator can learn, within minutes, ibout 
programs, materials, and contact pei^ons 
in the whole spectrum of Extension's ac- 
tivities, anywhere in the nation. 

3. Parallel Efforts to Increase the 
Public's Understanding and K^'^cogni- 
tion of Cooperative Extension 

All across the nation, the Cooperative Ex- 
tension System is engaged in defining it- 
self for public recognition. Through 
self-study, defining who we are and what 
we do, and then through creative techni- 
ques designed to build a coherent image 
and wider visibility, many states are ac- 
tively **marketing" Extension. Logos, 
new letterhead designs, slogans, and a 
heightened sensitivity to Extension*s 
image in the public's eye have all resulted 
from the political climate in which we 
find ourselves— close scrutiny of our 
operations and impact because we use 
public funds. 

At the federal level, ES-USDA has 
developed the first natio-'al Extension 
logo. All the partners use it as a primary 
way to give national identity to the 
Cooperative Extension System. Its trian- 
gular shape and three-part motif em- 
phasize the unique CES partnership. 



4. A New Effort to Reestablish 
Linkage and Cooperation Between Ex* 
tension and Research 

In 1984 and 1985, no fewer than six 
studies of the agricultural system recom- 
mended closer ties between research and 
Extension education. Claude Bennett, 
Evaluation Specialist in ES-USDA, 
reviewed in 1986 the various recommen- 
dations of those studies and, focusing 
primarily on Extension *s agricultural 
program area, developed a new model of 
Extension programming and its relation- 
ships with research and commercial tec' - 
nology. 

A little background may be helpful here. 
Since the 1950s, or earlier. Cooperative 
Extension has used two very different 
and frequently conflicting program 
development models. One of them, the 
**technology transfer model," starts with 
research priorities and discoveries, then 
moves into demonstrations of new prac- 
tices and technologies for Extension 
clients. This model has the advantage of 
keeping Extension closely tied to re- 
search as an integral part of the land- 
grant system. Its disadvantages are that 
Extension too easily can become depend- 
ent on research rather than on people *r> 
real needs, and that long-range program 
planning too easily can be ignored. 

The other program development model, 
the adult education model, begins from a 
much broader foundation that includes 
available research, but emphasizes the 
needs of people and the potential impact 
of a prof^ram on their lives. For Exten- 
sion as a whole, the adult education 
model has been dominant for the past 
three decades, at least, and Extension 
staff members in all program areas have 
used this model extensively. It^ ad- 
vantages are that it begins where the 
people are and involves them as par- 
ticipants in the educational process. Its 
primary disadvantage is, in Bennett*s 
words, that it tends to **imply that Exten- 
sion is wholly autonomous*' from re- 
search and business technology, rather 
than recognizing its legitimate relation- 
ships with them. 
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How can we combine and reconcile 
these two incongruous views of Exten- 
sion work? 

Bennett^s answer lies in a new model, the 
Technology Complex for Agriculture 
and Related Areas, in which he attempts 
to preserve and combine the best parts of 
the other two models. In the process, re- 
search organizations woulu "ore 
thoroughly influenced by Extension 
priorities, so that land-grant and commer- 
cial research priorities would be based on 
the views of Extension clients to a much 
greater extent than they have been. On 
the other side» Extension would make 
available to research organizations its 
wide network of relationship^ with 
clients and other agencies, focusing its 
own priorities through two lenses— re- 
search findings and the influence of 
clients. 

With this new model for Extension's 
work, in at least some program areas, 
Bennett hopes to effect a closer 
relationship between E.xtension and 
the research community by emp^iasiz- 
ing Extension's long-standing strength, 
the ability to ^^work in the middle," so 
to speak, linking the land-grant institu- 
tion and other resources with the 
people, where they live. 

5. Calls for New Approaches to 
Extension's Publics and Program. 

Two Extension publications, distributed 
system wide just as this Module went to 
press, may prove to have a major impact 
on Cooperative Extension in the years 
ahead. One is the report of the Futures 
Task Force to ECOP, titled Extension in 
Transition: Bridging the Gap Between 
Vision and Reality {GdLtssltr, 1987). 
Based primarily on five major he uings 
across the nation, the Task Force points 
out some of Extension s strengths and 
limitations, and announces a powerful set 
of recommendations about Extension's fu- 
ture. Here are a few of the 32 recommen- 
dations: 

• We must restate Extensioifs mission, 
and reemphasize our dedication to im- 



proving people's lives as a nationwide 
university /college-based educational 
organization. 

• We must widen our access to all the 
resources of the land-grant institution 
that bear on our programs. 

• We must work toward greater or- 
ganizational flexibility— in the sources 
of our funding, the allocation of staff, 
and the use of contracts to secure new 
resources. 

• We should continue to place Extension 
staff members in the counties, and in- 
crease staff development efforts in an- 
ticipatory planning, programming, 
and interpersonal skills. 

• Our programs should be derived from 
the **compelling issues facing 
people,*' rather than from a 
hidebound commitment to traditional 
audiences and program areas. We 
should organize *iimited-term, issue- 
oriented, interdisciplinary teams" to 
develop new, broader program 
responses to those **compelling 
issues.'* 

To offer guidance about developing 
programs in response to issues, L JP 
also authorized an unpublished **working 
paper* * on issues programming (Dal- 
gaard, 1988). The author sets out, in 
some detail, a new approach to Ex' ^n- 
sion education, a new ppradigm of Ex- 
tension program development. 

Issues programming reorients our vision 
as Extension educators. Instead of iden- 
tifying primarily with a discipline, a 
program area, a special audience, or 
even a particular way to deliver 
programs, we begin by taking a broad 
view of where the people are, and what is 
affecting them. Extension staff members 
and men^bers of the wider public work 
together to identify the major issues; 
develop priorities that Extension can best 
address; and build a program response in 
an interdisciplinary .'^ashion. 

The implications of the new paradigm of 
issues programming are important. Al- 
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Extension's Growth, 1914-Present 



The figures in Table 1 illustrate, by category, the growth of Extension's professional staff throughout 
its history to the present time. The table is adapted and updated from Warner and Christenson 
(1984, p. 13), The Cooperative Extension Service, 



Number of Extension Personnel by Type, 1 91 4-1 986 





Directors and 


State 


Leaders and 


Area 


County 




Year 


Administrators 


Specialists 


Supervisors 


Agents? 


Aqents 


Total 


1914 


50 


221 


112 


0 


1,237 


1,620 


1918 


115 


512 


575 


0 


5,526 


6,728 


1928 


106 


1,004 


376 


0 


3,675 


5,161 


1938 


131 


1,551 


493 


0 


6,507 


8,682 


1948 


159 


1,933 


596 


0 


8,785 


11,473 


1958 


217 


2,554 


754 


0 


11,124 


14,649 


1968 


295 


3,85C 


695 


0 


10,220 


15,606 


1978 


487 


3,410 


696 


732 


11,342 


16,667 


1982 


507 


3,706 


651 


629 


11,240 


16,733 


1986 


601 


4,322 


602 


619 


10,375 


16,519 



Source: Data for 1914-1982: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1980a:30 and Explanatory Notes, 
Science Agriculture Administration 1984 Budget, 1983. 
Data for 1 986: Office of Personnel Management, ES-USDA. 

*The category of Area Agent was not used prior to 1969. 



though the paradigm may appear new in 
some respects, it is radical in the sense 
that it takes us back to the roots of Exten- 
sion education— renewing Frank Lever's 
broad vision when he said that Extension 
educators nriuit "assume leadership in 
every movement, whatever it may be, the 
.im of' /hich is better farming, better 
living, more happiness, more education, 
and better citizenship** (Bliss et al., 
1952). 

A consensus may well be forming 
about the future direction of Coopera- 
tive Extension— a consensus outlined in 
broad brush strokes at the moment, 
yet certain to be filled in with details 
and specifics as Extension turns and 
reorders its priorities. 



6. A Major Effort in Extension Staff 
Development 

What may well be the first comprehen- 
sive national Extension staff develop- 
ment program has just been developed 
for use in all the states and territories. In 
fact, you are holding a part of the 
program in your hands right now! 

Supported by a major grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the program. 
Working With Our Publics- In-Service 
Education for Cooperative Extension, 
consists of more than 100 contact hours 
of educational activities in seven topics 
essential to Extension work. The 
program is arranged in seven modules, 
^a^ distinct enough to be offered by it- 
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self, but together forming a comprehen- 
sive program of conferences and 
workshops so that Extension professional 
staff members can further develop their 
capacity to assist clients in decision- 
making. 

Because decisionmaking is a universal 
human need, and the decisionmaking 
process is ultimately what Extension 
education seeks to develop. Working 
With Our Publics mzy involve any or all 
of Extension's program areas. The seven 
modules are thus applicable to profes- 
sional staff members at all levels. 

Under the general leadership of Exten- 
sion at North Carolina State University 
and a national ECOPtask force, Exten- 
sion siaff members in eight states have 
developed the seven modules listed here: 

Module 1 : Understanding Cooperative 
Extension Maine 

Module 2: The Extension Education 
Process North Carolina 

Module 3: Developing 

Leadership Missouri 

Module 4: Situational 

Analysis Wisconsin 

Module 5: Working with Groups 

and Organizations Iowa 

Module 6: Education for Public 
Decisions . . . .Montana and Washington 

Module 7: Techniques for Futures 
Perspectives New York 

Working With Our Publics promises to 
receive widespreaa use throughout Exten- 
sion, and to become an important in- 
fluence on the most important resource 
Extension has— its professional staff. 



The Extension Organization 
and its Staff Today 



Cooperative Extension has come a long 
way since those exciting early days when 
Seaman Knapp and his agents were learn- 
ing how to encourage people to change 
by involving them in the change process. 
Extension today is an established con- 
federation of agencies, a vast network of 
local, state, and federal officco, with a 
professional staff totaling more than 
16,000 people. Moreover, we are rooted 
in much larger social and institutional net- 
works that include the USDA and other 
government departments, the land-grant 
system of higher education, local govern- 
ment and service agencies, and a host of 
other state, national, and international or- 
ganizations, both public and private. 

And yet; for all Extension's size and 
complexity, it Is an organization that 
responds to change, has the oppor- 
tunity for continual self-renewal, and 
depends for that renewal on the initia- 
tive of its stafT. 

As an organization, Extension has sus- 
tained its unique partnerships so that 
today, as in most of its history, program 
directions and initiatives arise primarily 
at the local level, among the people them- 
selves. Congress, the federal Extension 
System, the state Extension off.ce, the 
college or university president, and the 
county staff and executive committee- 
all have a legitimate role in determining 
program priorities and directions, and a 
dynanic tension among the partners 
helps to ensure mutual agreement. Yet 
the first place in Extension is the county, 
the ^evel at which the actioh usually 
begins, and the most frequent site of 
Extension's educational work. 

That reality offers Extension professional 
staff members a special privilege and ai^ 
essential responsibility. The privilege is 
to **hustle among the people,** as 
Seaman Knapp used to say, to undertake 
with them the genuinely noble work of 
helping people help themselves by en- 
couraging their growth in knowledge, 
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What Extension Volunteers Say About Extension Staff Members 



Asked to describe the most effective staff mem- 
ber with whom they had worked, randomly 
selected volunteers gave these answers: 

• "Excellent. Very professional, very easy to 
deal with, easy to talk to. You know where 
you're at all the time." 

• "Kind, understanding, supportive. She was 
a tremendous leader." 

• "She has a real sense of people and a real 
good sense of humor." 

• "He was dynamic and energetic. He 
developed a one-on-one relationship. He ex- 
pected reports and was very direct when the 
need arose." 

• "There are two people in the office up there 
that work with 4-H. Their friendly, helpful at- 
titudes are the best. They're not negative. 
They're optimistic and really positive think- 
ing." 

• "They make you feel good about whatever 
you're doing. They show you a better way 
without putting you down." 



• "Her opennes? to you. She's very suppor- 
tive. She gives you confidence that you can 
do it." 

And asked to describe the least effective Ex- 
tension agent they had worked with, a few 

volunteers gave the following descriptions: 

• "The agent who tries to do it all himself or 
herself, and not involve leaders." 

• "They do not have a way of dealing with 
people. They like their ideas and are not 
likely to consider other suggestions." 

• "The staff member was ineffect 3 because 
he tried to do too many things and didn't do 
any of them well. He seemed to lack focus 
and direction." 

• "Incompetence and lacking honesty. Telling 
one thing and doing something elsd." 



Source: "implications of Volunteerism in Exten- 
sion," University of Wisconsin-Madison A/ews/effer 
(September, 1985). 



and their abilities in decisionmaking and 
problem solving. The responsibility is to 
contribute to the continual recreation of 
Extension by self-development, by stay- 
ing alert to people's needs in the context 
of social and economic trends, by sharing 
in decisions about program priorities, 
and by discovering new challenges and 
opportunities in Extension work. 

For those who give their best, Extension 
education holds many rewards. 

The Puolic Agenda Foundation spon- 
sored a 1983 study to identify the top 10 
qualities people want in a job today. 
These were (Naisbitt and Aburdene, 
1985): 

1 . Work u ith people who treat me with 
respect; 



2. Interesting work; 

3. Recognition for good work; 

4. Chance to develop skills; 

5. Working for people who listen if you 
have ideas about how to do things better; 

6. A chance to think for myself rather 
than just carry out instructions; 

7. Seeing the end results of my work; 

8. Working for efficient managers; 

9. A job that is not too easy; and 

10. Feeling well-informed about what is 
going on. 
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Experience suggests that Coop^iative Ex- 
tc'nsion already offers many of these 
rewards and, in principle, can offer all of 
them. Because Extension educators form 
a professional staff rather than just a 
body of workers, staff members can par- 
ticipate in organizational change that will 
help to realize those psychic qualities- 
personal growth, recognition, autonomy, 
participation, challenging work, effec- 
tive management, and information. 

We might well add another quality to that 
list: a professional life in balance with an 
enriching personal life. Extension work 
can become v»verwhelming, particularly 
for new staff ^iiembers, and, as in other 
people-centered vocations. Extension 
educators need to guard against **burn- 
out.** One notable characteristic of suc- 
cessful Extension educators is their 
ability to balance the various aspects of 
their lives, finding opportunities for per- 
sonal growth and expression in their 
vocatior. and avocations alike. That 
ability is learned over time, and the learn- 
ing takes some experimenting and, often, 
some discomfort. But Extension provides 
a set of values about working with people 
educationally that also can promote a 
professional staff meniher*s survival 
skills. 



Ten Guiding Values of Extension 
Education 



We do not presume to know what 
Extension's opportunities will be in the 
future, but knowledge of what has con- 
tributed to Extension's remarkable suc- 
cess in the past provides some guidance 
for staff members who want to further 
the organization's mission, as well as sur- 
vive and thrive in their work. To that 
end, we offer the following ten guiding 
values of Extension education: 

1. Know Thyself 

Extension educators are agents of learn- 
ing, growth, and change.The staffs 
deepening self-knowledge is the primary 
source of Extension's vision and energy. 



2. Extension's Mission: Helping People 
Help Themselves 

For all its diversity, Extension education 
always works to encourage people to im- 
prove their condition in all dimensions of 
their lives. As Seaman Knapp said to the 
first Extension agents: **Your mission is 
to make a great common people and thus 
readjust the map of the world. " 

3. Extension's Goal: Human Develop- 
ment 

The development of people is the ul- 
timate goal of Extension education. 
Providing research-based information, 
teaching people r jw knowledge and 
skills, helping them to improve produc- 
tion or increase income— all these are 
means toward that end, and means only. 

4. Extension^ Methods: Encouraging 
Change in Many Ways 

The Smith-Lever Act requires more than 
information transfer. It calls on Exten- 
sion to **encourage the application" of 
useful and practical information. Exten- 
sion work is most successful when it in- 
volves learners in its programs so 
thoroughly that they set their own goals, 
apply new ideas, and receive feedback 
from others about their progress. 

Extension does not dictate how people 
will solve problems, or make decisions 
for them. Rather, it fosters the 
democratic ideal of stif-governance by 
encouraging each person or group to 
choose the best among a variety of op- 
tions. 

The methods of Extension education 
arise from proven principles, and the 
most effective Extension educators know 
and use a variety of teaching methods. 

5. Extension's Methods: An Em{.hasis 
on Working With Groups 

Working v^ ith groups rather than simply 
vvith individuals is more cost-effective, 
allows more creativity, and encourages 
democratic processes. 

£^ 
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6. Extension's Methods: Helping 
Clients Become Volunteers 

Helping learners become volunteer 
educators has at least two significant ef- 
fects. For the learner, it reinforces learn- 
ing and encourages leadership develop- 
ment; for Extension, it multiplies the out- 
reach and impact of the Extension profes- 
sional. 

7. Extension's Organizational 
Strategies: Self-Review and Risk 
Taking 

Extension renews itself continually by 
reviewing its purpose and priorities. 
When faculty members take risks with 
new or expanded publics, and with new 
or rediscovered educational methods. Ex- 
tension grows and maintains its relevance 
to the needs of people. 

8. Extension's Organizatioa^l 
Strategies: Involving People Lessens 
Risk 

Risk-taking needs to be considered realis- 
tically. When people at all levels are in- 
volved, the greater are the chances of 
overcoming resistance and ensuring suc- 
cess. 

9. Teamwork Is Effective 

Extension unit members all share respon- 
sibility for the unit's educational 
program. Therefore, time and energy 
devoted to team development make for 
effective development and coordination 
of Extension programs. 

Far from diminishing individual initia- 
tive, teamwork requires each team mem- 
ber to contribute ideas, feelings, and 
skills in an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and open communication. Cooperation 
can achieve complex goals more creative- 
ly and more easily than individuals alone 
can do. 

10. Public Support Is Essential 



Many indicate their desire to be involved 
by joining an advisory or program- 
planning group, by attending educational 
activities, or simply by visiting an Exten- 
sion client or family. It is best not to ig- 
nore Extension's sponsors or to assume 
they know what we do. 



A Final Word 



We conclude this discussion of Coopera- 
tive Extension's remark?Vle history and 
cun'ent issues with the words of Perry 
Clark, an Extension lay leader in Maine. 
Asked recently what message he would 
like to give to the Extension staff, he 
thought a moment and then made the fol- 
lowing statement. It strikes us as being 
what Extension education is finally all 
about: 

My message to Extension people is that 
what they're doing is really important in 
ways they are never going to really know. 
What they arc doing is educating people, 
giving people the potential to live and the 
resources to meet their potential. When 
you help somebody to know something 
that he or she didn't know before, then that 
person has more potential. 

I mean, you're helping people to express 
themselves, live better lives, and feel bet- 
ter about themselves in ihe sense that they 
feel more powerful. Education is impor- 
tant because it allows people to meet their 
fullest potential, and Extension agents do 
that. —Perry Clark, Cape Elizabeth, Maine 



County, state, higher education, anc* 
federal officials need to stay infoimed 
about Extension's efforts and impact. 
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Glossary 



Deiinitions of various terms frequently 
used in Module 1 are offered here. 

Clients: those whom Extension serves 
through education— adult learners, 4-H 
youth, adult volunteer leaders— all those 
who plan and participate in Extension's 
educational programs. 

Educational activity: part of an Exten- 
sion program, planned and conducted to 
meet stated objectives; a nonformal (non- 
credit) event such as a meeting, field day, 
workshop, consultation, media program, 
presentation, discussion, and so on; also 
may be applied to other program delivery 
methods, such as newsletters and cor- 
respondence courses. 

Extension education program, or 
(simply) program: an off-campus, non- 
formal (noncredit) educational effort 
guided by specific objectives and includ- 
ing activities and events that are planned, 
conducted, and evaluated for their impact 
on participants* learning needs; usually 
sustained over a period of time. 

Extension educators: professional 
employees of the state Extension service 
of the land-grant institution and the Ex- 
tension Service-USDA. 

Extension partnership: the unique 
tripartite organizational structure of the 
Cooperative Extension System, includ- 
ing the federal partner (ES-USDA), state 
partners (Extension services, units of 
land-grant colleges and universities), and 
local partners. 

Land-grant college/university: an in- 
stitution ot .ligher education sustained 
and supported by ti-'e Morrill Acts of 
1862 and 1 890. and expanded by the 
Hatch Act of 1887, the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914, and sr.bsequent legislation. 

Nonformal education: out-of-school , 
noncredit education formats; the essen- 
tial form of Extension education. 



Paraprofessionals: paid educational and 
organizational aides who work on 
specific assignments a.id are supervised 
by Extension educators. 

Volunteers: unpaid lay and professional 
persons who offer their services m sup- 
port of the CES organization and its 
educational programs, often taking on 
the role of educator under the supervision 
of professional Extension educators. 

J890s and Hiskegee University: the hir- 
torically bhck land-grant institutions in 
16 southern :;tates. 

Acronyms 



Like any other large organization. 
Cooperative Extension has developed its 
share of acronyms. Here is a list of those 
commonly used in and around CES. 

A&E— Accountability and Evalua^'^^n 
System 

AES— Agricultural Experiment Station 
(in some states. Agricultural Extenoion 
Service, the state partner) 

ANR— Agriculture and Natural Resour- 
ces (program areas) 

AP— Agric'iltural Programs 

ASCS— Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, USDA 

CARET— Committee for Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching 

CE— Cooperative Extension (state 
partner) 

CES— Cooperative Extension System 
(national system): also formerly used for 
Cooperative Extension Service (state 
partner) 

CR/EEO— Civil Rights/Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity 

CRD— Community Resource Develop- 
ment (program area) 

c:: 
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ECOP— Extension Committee on Or- 
ganization and Policy 

EFNEP— Expanded Food arid Nutrition 
Education Program 

ES— Extension Service, USDA 

ESCOP— Experiment Station Commit- 
tee on Organization and Policy 

FmHA— Farmers Home Administration, 
USDA 

HEHN— Home Economics and Human 
Nutrition 

NARS— Narrative Accountability 
Reporting System (national on-line data 
base for program pians and account- 
ability reports) 

NASULGC— National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Col- 
leges 

PDEMS— Program Development, 
Evaluation, and Management Systems 
(administrative unit of ES) 

POW— Plan of Work (four-year planning 
document) 

RC&D— Resource Conservation and 
Development 

RICOP— Resident Instruction Commit- 
tee on Organization and Policy 

SOS— Soil Conservation Service, USDA 

SE— Science and Education (division of 
USDA that administers ES) 

USDA— United States Department of 
Agriculture 
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Extension's S taff and 
Future Opportunities 



As developers of Module 1 , we have 
deliberately not answered the question, 
**What should Extension be doing in the 
future?" Instead, we have suggested 
some social trends, current Extension 
concerns and, most important of ali, a 
kind of attitude we hope Extension staff 
members will take toward their work. 

Refer to the latter parts of the 
preworkshop essay, beginning with the 
section titled ^^Cooperative Extension at 
a Crossroads," for brief summaries of 
recent books, papers, speeches, and 
other efforts that suggest the ferment 
within and around Extension today. 

The videotape for Unit 3, **Extcnsion 
Today," is an attempt to show Extension 
educators at work across broad spectra of 
subject matter, delivery methods anJ 
clientele. The idea behind the videotape 
is that, amidst ihe wide scope -ar/J diver- 
sity of Extension's programs, fhere are 
common threads or themes that give 
coherence to the apparently di>t)arate 
specifics of the work. The essence of Ex- 
tension education— and this we hope will 
be drawn out in the discussion ^{ter the 
videotape in Unit 3— is a flex'DSe, adap- 
tive process of responding to ioKal needs, 
rather thr.n ? narrow, hidebound, or 
predetermined curriculum. 

If new professional staff members can 
come to understand their roio in Jhai way, 
they will have the opportuniiy to develop 
a genuinely liberating attit^:dc or posture 
toward their work. They \n\) fjnd them- 
selves drawn into the lives anJ problems 
of people, helping them define and solve 
their issues, without needing to limit ar- 
bitrarily the scope of possibilities open to 
Extension, and without needing to see 
themselves as **the expert" who must 
have the answer in every situation. 

Or so the ideal seems to us. As Anthony 
Carnevale (one of the **futurists" inter- 
viewed on the videotape/ Toward a 
Common Future") has ba:<j. Extension 



must **expand its capacity" and **learn 
first of all that subject matter is only a 
small piece of the action." Helping new 
Extension staff members develop that 
type of flexibility is implicit in much of 
Module 1, and may well be the key issue 
for Extension staff development in the fu- 
ture. 

This motive led us to include Unit 4, 
*Tersonal Effectiveness," in this rela- 
tively brief workshop. In the time al- 
lotted for Unit 4, we can scarcely do 
more than suggest future directions for 
new staff members' personal growth: 
thus the assessment instruments, the role- 
play and case studies, the emphasis on 
using the **guiding values" as a basis for 
survival strategies. Module 1 is, after all, 
an orientation experience— a pointing 
toward a goal. Reaching that goal is in 
the staff members' own hands. 

Selected Annotated 
Bibliography With List of 
References 

Books, Reports, Papers, Speeches 

Bailey, Joseph Cannon. 1945. 
Seaman A. Knapp: Schoolmaster 
of American Agriculture. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 

The def*/.;*"'e biography of Seaman 
Knapp, this volume traces Knapp s 
growth as a man, educator, anc founder 
of the Extension demonstration method. 
Bailey presents Knapp s adult life in rich 
detail, documenting Knapp's activities 
and his insistence on a practical educa- 
tion for common people. Glimpses of 
nineteenth-century life and education in 
Iowa, Louisiana, Texas, and the South, 
in general, enhance the book's interest. 

Just as Knapp's life grew into a more 
general hist of the origins of Exten- 
sion education, this biography becomes a 
perspective on Extension's early mission 
and organization. Bailey's argument in 
the second half of the book is that 
Knapp^c|gponstration method was the 
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key educational issue in the debate lead- 
ing to the Smith-Lever Act, and that 
Congress' preference for Knapp's 
method over the oth-.r methods pursued 
by the northern colleges was a personal 
tribute to Knapp and marked his impor- 
tance as the * * father of Extension educa- 
tion." 

Bliss, R. K., and Others. 1352. The 
Spirit and Philosophy o f Extension 
Work. Washington, D.C.: USDA 
Graduate School and Epsilon 
Sigma Phi. 

Although published just as Extension 
began its transition into a multifaceted 
educational organization and, as a result, 
seeming distinctly dated, this book con- 
tains many items of historical and intrin- 
sic interest— early speeches by Extension 
educators, transcripts of Frank Lever's 
House Committee considering the 
provisions of the Smith-Lever Act, 
morale-building talks to i-xtension staff 
members, poems, even songs. Several of 
Knapp's speeches appear. This is a good 
book to browse in. 

Brunner, Henry S. 1962. Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, 
1862-1962. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 

In this valuable reference volume, Brun- 
ner achieves just what he sets out to do in 
his foreword: **present under one cover 
the laws and rulings affecting resident in- 
struction in the land-grant colleges and 
universities." Anyone researching ihe 
history or mission of Cooperative Exten- 
sion could hardly do without this book. 
Chronologies of each state's land-grant 
institution(s) are followed by information 
on the administration of federal funds to 
colleges and universities in the system. 
Perhaps most useful is the section con- 
taming texts of the most significant legis- 
lation affecting Extension and the 
land-grant system up to 1962. 

Congressional Record. December 
3, 1912; January 2, 1913; Novem- 
bers, 1913; November 17, 1913; 
Februarys, 1914. 



By no means a complete list of all paj>- 
sages in the voluminous Congressional 
Reco rdptrimcni to the formation of 
Cooperative Extension, reports on these 
dates lold some of the most dramatic 
debates on supporting Extension work 
for blacks, on the principle of coopera- 
tion, and on the basis on which to allot 
federal funds to the states, for example. 
No other source gives the reader as ;lear 
a sense of the personalities of central 
figures (Hoke Smith, in particular), or 
the spirit of the times. 

Flexner, Eleanor. 1975. Century of 
Struggle: The Women 's Rights 
Movemeitt in the United States. 
Rev. Ed. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. 
This landmark volume summarizes the 
rich history of the women's rights move- 
ment from iis roots in the push for educa- 
tion of women and the antislavery 
movement, through the Seneca Falls Con- 
vention and the long push for suffrage, to 
the passage of the 29th Amendment, 
enfranchising 26 million women of 
voting age in 1920. Flexner details the 
contributions of women such as Lucretia 
Mott, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and Alice Paul. 

We include this volume here because it in- 
vites the student of land-grant institutions 
and Cooperative Extension to explore 
this important context: that both the 
movements to extend women's rights and 
todisseir/: .nowledge gained 

from univeiM^y research stem from the 
birth of democracy in America. 

Grantham, Dewey W., Jr. 1958. 
Hoke Smith and the Politics of the 
New South. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 

The definitive biography of the man 
who, according to some historians, was 
the single most powerful force behind the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act. Much of 
the book has little to do with Extension or 
the land-grant concept, but the one chap- 
ter on Smith's politicking on behalf of 
Smith-Lever is a fascinating, blow-by- 
blow account. A scanning of the entire 
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volume yields an honest portrait of this 
avid southernist— a man who combined 
intelligence, energy, and political savvy 
with dogged dedication to the principle 
of white supremacy. 

Htghtower, Jim. 1973. Hard 
Tomatoes, Hard Times. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman 
Publishing Company. 

In this, the first major criticism of the 
Cooperative Extension Service, 
Hightower attacks the system for having 
become **the sidekick and frequent ser- 
vant of agriculture's industrialized elite." 
Land-grant institutions, he charges, have 
fostered agriculture's preoccupation with 
scientific and business efficiency, produc- 
ing **a radical restructuring" of rural and 
urban America and rendering agriculture 
so capital-intensive that smaller 
operators are squeezed out. **At least 
since World War II," Hightower argues, 
''the land-grant colleges of this country 
have put their tax -supported resources al- 
most solely into efforts that primarily 
have worked to the advantage and profit 
of large corporate enterprises." This is 
**must ' reading for anyone seeking a 
balanced understanding of the land-grant 
system and of Extension. 

Klein, A. J., and Others. 1930. Sur- 
vey of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. 2 vols. Washington, 
D.C.: USDA. 

Remarkable for its length and thorough- 
ness, ana for the vision and intelligence 
of its long section on Cooperative Exten- 
sion, this book is worth everyone's atten- 
tion. The survey includes detailed 
treatments of the land-grant institutions 
in their three functions— instruction, re- 
search, extension. Of special interest are 
the comprehensive interpretation of the 
Smith-Lever Act and the conclusions 
about Extension's educational activities 
of the time. The book's holistic perspec- 
tive on education as aimed, finally, at 
human development, including intellec- 
tual outlook and spiritual enrichment, 
and not simply problem solving, maL"^ ; it 
a challenging volume to read today. 



Parker, Wiliium B. 1924. The Life 
and Public Services of Justin 
Smith Morrill. Boston, Mass., and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

A fascinating biography of the author of 
what H. C. Sanders called **the most 
revolutio nary single development in the 
history of American higher education' 
the Morrill Act of 1 862 . Parker paints a 
loving view of Morrill, a largely self- 
taught scholar who believed strongly that 
higher education should be open to all, 
not just the well-to-do. The volume con- 
tains a lengthy letter from Morrill that 
sets out his motives in pursuing the land- 
grant idea and something of the political 
battles he fought to bring the idea to frui- 
tion. 

Prawl, Warren, Roger Median, and 
John Gross. 1984. 4(/u/. <»nd Con- 
tinuing Education Through the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 
Columbia: University of Missouri 
Extension Division. 
Valuable as a comprehensive yet concise 
view of Extension, the authors discuss 
the organization's philosophical base; 
management and organization; program 
development; volunteer leadership; Ex- 
tension in the 1890 land-grant institutions 
and Tiiskegee Institute; Extension around 
the world; Extension programs in agricul- 
ture, home economics, 4-H, and com- 
munity development; evaluation; and 
more. Appendices offer the text of the 
Smith-Lever Act, a chronological history 
of legislation relating to the Extension 
Service, and other materials. 

Reeder, R. L. 1979. The People and 
the 'Profession. National Board of 
Epsilon Sigma Phi. 

Intriguing and sometimes amusing 
photographs of early Extension workers 
on the Job highlight this history of L: »en- 
sion work, published by the honorary Ex- 
tension fraternity. He.e, Extension 
workers themselves tell the story, recall- 
ing the difficulties of hostile clients, back- 
roads travel, and others. The hook offers 
a uniquely warm, persona! ,iccount of the 
organization's early struggles and tri- 
umphs. 
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Sanders, H. C, ed. 1966. The 
Cooperative Extension Sp vice, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentlce- 
Hall, Inc. 

A textbook style presentation of the his- 
tory, organization, and educational 
methods of the Cooperative Extension 
Service, with sections by 41 Extension 
professionals. Although the narrative is 
dry and seems dated, the book does offer 
information not easily found elsewhere. 
For K' sample, a chapter on **Planning for 
and Effecting Change" details dozens of 
tried-and-true Extension methods, from 
personal visits and phone calls to radio 
and television. Intended as a tool for use 
in training Extension agents, the book of- 
fers more breadth than depth. 

Scott, Roy V. 1970. The Reluctant 
Farmer: The Rise of Agricultural Ex- 
tension to 1914, Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press. 

This richly detailed and well-written 
work focuses on nine topics in the history 
of Extension work: agrarian discontent in 
the latter half of the 1800s, the farmers* 
institutes movement, involvement of 
higher education in agricultural exten- 
sion, the role of the railroads and other 
private interests, southern demonstration 
work, the **rounding out" of Knapp's 
theories, the development of county 
agent work in the North, and the Smith- 
Lever Act. Backed by extensive research 
(the bibliography alone covers 29 pages), 
Scott's book is arguably the best effort at 
a comprehensiv'j history, delivered with 
grace and humor. 

True, Alfred C. 1928. Agricultural 
Extension Work in the United 
States, 1785-1923. Washington, 
D.C.: USDA. 

Focused on the first 38 years of extension 
work in the United States, this book fea- 
tures possibly the most detailed account 
extant of events heading up to the passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act. 



understanding of virtually every step 
along the way to the establishment of the 
Cooperative Extension Service, as well 
as the organization's early history to 
1925. More likely, however, the student 
of Extension would turn to Alfred True 
as a source of information on specific is- 
sues—the early agricultural socieu^s, the 
movement toward public support of 
agricultural colleges, the development of 
agricultural experiment stations, or the 
rise of boys' and girls' clubs, for ex- 
ample. A specialist ui States Relations 
Work with the U.S. Departmei -)( 
Agriculture until his death in F'19, True 
tackles each subject in minute detail. His 
name appears again ar.d again in almost 
every history of Extension. 

Vines, C. Austin, and Marvin A. 
Anderson, eds. 1976. Heritage 
Horizons: Extension's Commit- 
ment to People. Madison, Wise: 
Journal of Extension. 
Designed primarily as a record and a 
point of reference for present and future 
Extension professionals," this book has 
sections on the histoiy and philosophy of 
Extension, present programs, and the ^- 
ture of the organization. Its treatment is 
cursory but sweeping, drawing on the ex- 
pertise of more than 50 contributors, 
both inside and outside Extension. The 
editors lay heavy emphasis on the people 
of the organization, both professional 
and volunteer. Special sections feature 
Extension successes, such asThomron 
Ripley Bryant, Associate Director of Ex- 
tension in Kentucky from 1910 to 1955, 
and "Ruby, ' ' an EFNEP aide in a large 
city. 

The section on Extension's future offers 
inteiesting insights into predicted chan- 
ges m agriculture, family life, and 
demographic trends, and the oppor- 
tunities and challenges these develop- 
ments will bring to Extension. 



9 



A History of Agricultural Education 
in the United States. 1969. New 
York: Arno Press. 

The reader who survives this tome is 
rewarded with a thorough nuts-and-bolts 
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Warner, Paul D., and James A. 
Christenson. 1984. TheCoopera- 
live Extension Service: A National 
Assessment Boulder, Colo., and 
London: Westview Press. 
A slim volume that offers a remarkably 
thorough and balanced view of the cur- 
rent status of Cooperative Extension. 
The authors, sociologists and Extension 
specialists in Kentucky, view the or- 
ganization from a modern, business- 
world angle, using terms such as 
* ^organizational effectiveness, ' ' * * input- 
output,** and **systems effectiveness." 
The book also features a valuable discus- 
sion of Public Awareness of Exten- 
sion" that reveals data on the 
organization's public image, visibility of 
the various program areas, client satisfac- 
tion, and more. The last chapter outlines 
1 1 issues that, according to authors, 
**just cannot be ignored" if Extension is 
to remain viable. 

Williams, Thomas T., ed. 1979. The 
Unique Resources of the 1890 
Land-Grant Institutions and Im- 
plications for International 
Development. Rev.ed. Baton 
Rouge, La.: Southern University 
and A &IVI College. 
The immediate intention of the writers in- 
cluded here is to promote the idea th it the 
1890 land-grant institutions, because of 
their unique history of service to black 
Americans, are particularly well-suited 
to provide educational assistance to those 
in the Third World. We include this bouk 
here for another reason, however: its 50 
pages contain some useful information 
about the growth and development of the 
1890 institutions and their research and 
Extension programs. The article by B. 
D. Maj'berry, on historical aspects of 
1890 Cooperative Extension, is par- 
ticularly useful. 
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Introduction 



This is a note from the people who 
designed and developed the materials for 
Module 1: Understanding Ccoperative 
Extension: Our Origins, Our Oppor- 
tunities. 

This Leader's Guide is designed to intro- 
duce you, as a workshop leader, to our 
thinking about the workshop —its objec- 
tives, content, design, and management. 
We have enjoyed imagining ''how it 
would work best," developing the 
materials for it, and testing it ourselves 
with a group of new and experienced Ex- 
tension staff members from the six New 
England siates. We are confident that, 
with the addition of your own knowledge 
about Extension, enthusiasm for Exten- 
sion education, and careful attention to 
planning and conducting the workshop. 
Module 1 will provide a solid foundation 
for the orientation of your new staff mem- 
bers. 

The suggestions we make in this Guide 
need to be evaluated against your own 
needs for orienting your staff and your 
experience as a workshop leader. We 
hope our suggestions will be helpful: if 
they are not, do what you want to do. 
From here on, it is your workshop. All 
best wishes for a productive and enjoy- 
able experience. 

—Module 1 Development Team 



The title of Module 1 suggests the two es- 
sential elements of the entire Module— 
the preworkshop projects, and the 
workshop itself. First, Cooperative Ex- 
tension itself is the subject matter— the 
mission it strives to fulfill, the education- 
al philosophy or approach it takes, the or- 
ganization, its objectives, the people who 
staff it. Second, the focus on ''origins 
and opportunities" suggests the general 
movement from Extension's p-^st, to its 
present, to its future. The Module's scope 
encompasses a wide array of the cen -al 
values and principles of Extension educa- 
tion so that a new Extension educator 
will obtain a solid grounding from which 
to work. One of those values, self- 
knowledge, suggests participants be 
encouraged both to view themsehes in 
the context of the Extension organization 
and to commit themselves to their own 
further growth and development within 
that context. Such a commitment might 
well lead participants to explore the other 
modules in Working With Our Publics; 
thus, to some extent. Module 1 is an op- 
portunity to introduce the other modules 
in the series. 

The specific objectives of the learning ex- 
perience are as follows. In Module 1 we 
will: 

1 . Explore key aspects of the enabling 
legislation, mission, and objectives of 
Cooperative Extension in the context of 
the land-grant institution. 

2. Identify key people and describe major 
aspects of the origins and development of 
the Cooperative Extension Svstem. 

3. Identify and explore 10 guiding values 
of Extension work. 

4. Involve participants in a self- 
assessment of their personal areas of 
.strength for effective Extension work, 
and areas that need further development. 

5. Identify future trends in American life 
'nto the twenty-first century, and explore 
..i Mr implications for Extension work. 
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6. Examine the need for Cooperatwe Ex- 
tension to address emerging issues and 
clients, and recreate itself to meet new 
situations. 



that the workshop be offered over a two- 
day period, from 1 1 :00 a.m. -intil 5:00 
p.m. on the first day, and from 8:00 a.m. 
until just ifter noon on the second day. 
Evening activities are a possibility. 



7. Aim at nurturing in participants a 
deepening commitment lo Extension s 
noble mission. 



Guid \ the workshop could be extended 
throu^.i the afternoon of the second day; 
and if you wish to add your state's own 
orientation training to the workshop, you 
could extend the experience still further. 
Our recommendations for the workshop 
agenda look like this: 



However, with additional optional ac- 
tivities (described near the end of this 



Designed as a highly interactive 
workshop primarily for Extension profes 
sionals in their first year. Module 1 re- 
quires about nine contact hours, 
including the workshop introduction, 
conclusion, and breaks. We recommend 



Suggested Workshop Agenda 



First Day 



1 1 :00 a.m. Unit 1 . Welcome and introduction 

A. Introductions and Icebreakers 

B. Sharing Expectations 

C. Workshop Leadeis' Wrap-Up, Housekeeping Announcements 
12:00 noon Lunch 

1 :00 p.m. Unit 2 . What Is Cooperative Extension? 

(1 :00) A. Introduction to Unit 2 

(1 :10) B. "Toward a Common History" (videotape) 

(1 :45) C. Building a Vision (small group discussions of the videotape and preworkshop interviews) 
(2:15) D. Sharing the Vision of Extension Work (lecturette and 3roup discussion) 
3:15 p.m. Unit 3 . The Scope and Essence of Extension Education 

(3:15) A. Introduction to Un.t 3 

(3:20) B. "Extension Today: Toward a Shared Understanding" (videotape) 

(3:30) C. What Is Extension Work? (full group discussion) 
4:15 p.m. Unit 4 . Personal Effectiveness in Extension Work 

(4:15) A. Introduction (lecturette, demonstration of self-assessment) 
5:00 p.m. Adjourn for the Day 
Evening: Optional Activities 

Second Day 

8:00 3.m. Check In 

8:15 a.m. Unit 4 Personal Effectiveness in Extension Work (continued) 

(8:15) B. Turning Problems Into Opportunities (role-plays, case studies, discussion) 

(9:15) C. Extension and Me: How's the Fit? (assessment discussions) 

(S:45) D. 'The Odd Octopus" (discussion of values, with slides) 
1 0:30 a.m. Unit 5 . The Future of Cooperative Extension 

(10:30) A. "Toward a Common Future" (videotape) 

(10:45) B. Extension Tomorrow (small group discussions and reports) 
12:00 noon Unit 6 . Reflections, Evaluation, and Closure. 
12:30 p.m. Adjourn 
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Given its relatively brief time frame. 
Module ! depends on significant 
preworkshop learning tasks. We think of 
the Module as a learning expenet^ce that 
covers about two months, beginning 
when you, the workshop leader or team 
of leaders, send the Learners* 
Preworkshop Packet to the participants. 
Module 1 packs a great deal of informa- 
tion and activity into that two-month ex- 
perience, mainly because the Module 
objectives require more than the 
workshop itself for their fulfillment. 

Assumptions and 
General Suggestions 

1. Participants in the Module 1 workshop 
will be Extension professionals in their 
first year of Extension work, ideally 
those with two or three months behind 
them. We suggest that program leaders* 
supervisors, or staff development leaders 
identify workshop participants; invite 
them to the workshop; and send them the 
Preworkshop Packet at least two months 
before the workshop. The participants* 
attitudes toward the workshop will be 
most positive If experienced staff mem- 
bers take the following steps: 

• Mention the workshop during the 
recruiting and hiring process as a help- 
ful o«*''*ntation experience: 

• Inform participants' co-workers and 
supervisors about the purpose and 
design of the workshop and ask for 
their si'pport and involvement: and 

• Explain to participants well in ad 
vance of the workshop that its suecess 
for them will depend greatly on the de- 
gree of their involvement in it, both 
before and during the workshop. 

2. We encourage you, as an experienced 
workshop leader/i 'ainer or team, both to 
plan and conduct the sessions. An effec- 
tive team might include two or three per- 
sons: perhaps a sti^ff development 
specialist* an agent or specialist with long 
experience, and a program leader or 
other staff member. One woman and one 



man can make an appealing leadership 
team. As workshop leader(s), you will 
need to call on your ability to facilitate a 
gioup learning experience based on 
mutual respect, much participant involve- 
ment, and your strong interest in the his- 
tory, philosophy, and mission of the 
CES. Specific teaching and learning 
methods included in the workshop are: 

• Small group discussions, typically 
with three to six participants in a 
group. The workshop leader will need 
to introduce the discussions (questions 
provided in the materials), instruct the 
groups about the task, and facilitate 
the groups' reports after the discus- 
sions. 

• Full group discussions, with *"r 
using newsprint flip chart fo: 
phasis, encouraging maximum par- 
ticipation, and summarizing at the end. 

• Lectures and Iccturettes, with leader 
either reading or puttii;g into his or 
her own words the script material in- 
cluded in this Guide. 

• Role plays and case studies, to be in- 
troduced and facilitated by workshop 
leader. 

• Discussions with slides (or overhead 
transparencies), in which participants 
are encouraged to enter into the 
presentation, questioning and com- 
menting wherever possible. 

• Demonstration presentations, as with 
the self-assessment demor stration, in 
which the leader explains the use of as- 
sessment and demonstrates his or her 
own profiles to the participants. 

• Evaluation exercise (provided), in 
which participants focus on their learn- 
ing in the entire Module. 

3. Workshop leaders, in consultation 
with Extension administrators and ap- 
propriate others, should meet for an ini- 
tial planning session four to six months 
before the workshop to become familiar 
with the workshop design and materials, 
identify resource people (particularly 
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inented by two or more breakout rooms. 
On-site dining and sleeping accommoda- 
tions would be best for convenience, ef- 
ficiency, and a sense of comniuniiy. Our 
experience with Extension staff develop- 
ment workshops leads us to recommend a 
site considered remote and special, such 
as a lodge or country inn. However, 
given the nature of the woi kshop s con- 
tent, the availability of resources, and the 
potential for adding other orientation ac- 
tivities to the workshop, a site on a 
university campus or elsewhere may be 
equally appropriate. 

Staff 



Beside the foregoing recommended 
workshop leadership, the design suggests 
a lecturette in Unit 2 to be given by an Ex- 
tension administrator, and an optional 
evening session with several ad- 
ministrators or experienced staff mem- 
bers. 



Equipment and Materials 
Equipment: 

A 1 /2" VHS videotape player and one or two color monitors, 

slide projector (overhead projector, if desired) and screen, and audiotape recorders 

(optional). 

Several easels, newsprint flipcharts, markers, tape, and flowers. 
Materials: 

Learners' '-'reworkshop Packet 
Sourcebook for leader's reference 
Leader's Guide 
Learners' Packet 
Prepared videotapes 

Prepared handouts, transparencies, slides, gallery of photographs 
[Note: We have included a gallery ofphotogi <..phs and quotations designed to enhance the 
quality of the workshop experience and heighten the sense of Extension 's history. Gallery 
photos and captions also can create a sense of common values and vision. The gallery con- 
sists of about 15 photo posters with captions or quotes from Extension lore and legislation. We 
encourage you to localize your galleries by adding or substituting photographs,] 



those who might be interviewed by r^'Xi- 
ticipants before the workshop), select a 
site for the workshop, divide respon- 
sibilities appiopriately. establish a 
schedule in preparation for the 
workshop, and perhaps develop an in- 
dividual working outline for conducting 
the activities. 

4. The workshop design should work 
best for a group of 10 to 30 participants. 
Since the experience irxludes a good deal 
of small group discussion and requires 
substantial planning time, we recom- 
mend that **smair' states (like Maine), 
which may not always have at least 10 
new professionals, explore h Iding a 
joint training session with adjacent states. 



Workshop Logistics 



The workshop will require either a single 
conference room large enough for the 
total participant group to meet together 
and in groups of four to five persons 
each, or a conference room supple- 
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Workshop Design snd 
Content 

In this section we describe the units of the 
Module, beginning with the preworkshop 
assignments. In each unit, a brief over- 
view of the content is followed by design 
aspects, with suggestions for activities 
and procedures. 

Preworkshop Assignments 



The Learners' Preworkshop Packet con- 
tains: 

1 . An audiotape, supplementing the writ- 
ten material, that introduces the par- 
ticipant to the other preworkshop 
materials and contains an abbreviated 
version of the essay, ^^Cooperative Exten- 
sion.'' 'I'he tape script that introduces the 
Preworkshop Packet appears in Appen- 
dix D of this Guide. 

2. A brief guide for participants that at- 
tempts to establish a participative learn- 
ing climate based on mutual objectives 
for the workshop and describes the four 
preworkshop projects. 

3. The previously mentioned essay on 
Extension's past, current issues in the or- 
ganization, and its mission through the 
years. 

4. Assessment materials, including self- 
and peer-assessment instruments that 
provide data on one's workstyle prefer- 
ences, orientations, and professional 
competencies, with a final section for 
reflecting on one's professional develop- 
ment and setting expectations for the 
workshop. Both of the assessment instru- 
ments are in a printed format and on a 
floppy disk, offering participants a 
choice of medium in which to respond. 

When you send the Preworkshop Packet 
to participants, emphasize that the learn- 
ing projects are important to them and 
will have a major impact on the 
workshop's success and value. Mention 
that their preparation will pay off if they 



should be asked to lead discussions or be 
a panel member at the workshop. The 
four projects are described here, with 
suggestions for the workshop lcadcr(s): 

1 . Background reading and listening to 
the essay and audiotape in the 
Preworkshop Packet. 

2. Identification of the major social and 
economic issues in participants' region or 
local area in the next 10 years, from con- 
versations with various people they will 
meet in the regular course of their work. 
Bach participant will identify five top is- 
sues, briefly describe each from her or 
his own perspective, and bring them to 
the workshop. This project will lead 
directly to Unit 5 of the workshop, *Tbe 
Future of Cooperative Extension," 

3. An interx'iew by each participant with 
one person selected from a pool of people 
suggested by the workshop leader(s) (or 
one identified by participants them- 
selves), in consultation with Extension 
administration. Persons to be inter- 
viewed might hold the following types of 
positions: retired Extension professional, 
current Extension career professional, 
long-time Extension volunteer (e.g., key 
leader, current and former county board 
president), past or present Extension ad- 
ministrator, land-grant institution offi- 
•cjal, and state government leader 
familiar with Extension (e.g., State Plan- 
ning Office Director, Commissioner of 
Education, Commissioner of State 
Agriculture Department, or state legis- 
lator). 

We suggest that at the planning team's ini- 
tial meeting a roster of persons be drawn 
up, along with a process for matching 
new staff members with persons to be in- 
terviewed. Obviously, the interviewees 
may have an important influence on new 
staff members, who should be en- 
couraged or required to identify for you 
the person each will interview. We sug- 
gest, too, that you allow for individual 
suggestions from new staff members 
about interviewees— sometimes they can 
suggest an appropriate person no one else 
had thought of. Note that Unit 2(C), 
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^'Building A Vision/' will allow par- 
ticipants to share highlights of these inter- 
views. 

4. Assessment instruments: self- 
assessment and assessment by a 
co-worker, with profile, tally, and reflec- 
tion sheets leading to each participant s 
written expectations for the workshop. 
The expectations will be useful in Unit 1 . 
''Welcome and Introduction," of the 
workshop, where expectations are shared 
in groups of three; and the assessments 
will be crucial in Unit 4, *Tersonal Ef- 
fectiveness in Extension Work." 

The Learners' Preworkshop Packet 
should be sent to each participant two 
months before the workshop to allow 
time for the preparatory work. The 
packet includes everything a participant 
will need to prepare for the workshop, 
except for logistical information you 
should enclose with a cover letter: 



A, Introductions and Icebreakers 

Introduce Module 1; Understanding 
Cooperative Extension, and its place in 
the Working With Our Publics staff 
developi.icnt program, with a review of 
the workshop objectives. The central 
theme of the module is this: Extension s 
origins, rooted in a democratic, populist 
faith in the application of knowledge to 
people's problems, contain the guiding 
values and principles for Extension today 
and in the future, which will include a 
combination of traditional and new clien- 
tele, new program areas, new tech- 
nologies, and different or adapted 
program delivery methods. 

Select one of the following three ac- 
tivities, or one of your own favorite ice- 
t^reakers, to help set an informal, suppor- 
tive, learning climate for the workshop. 

Activity 1: Get Acquainted 



• The workshop agenda, including in- 
formation about dates and times; 

• Workshop site and directions; 

• Logistics, including rooming and 
meal information; 

• For each participant, the name of a 
person suggested to be interviewed, or 
your instructions about how par- 
ticipants might select their own inter- 
viewee. 

Workshop Program 



Unit1. Welcome and Introduction 
(Total time:1 hour) 

Overview 

The climate of the entire workshop 
largely is sci in this first hour, so the 
design emphasizes participants' interac- 
tions with each other expectations for 
the workshop, and i^^U/ionships v.ith 
you, the workshop leade.*. 



Have all participants and the workshop 
leader sit in a circle. Starting with the 
workshop leader, each should state her or 
his name and identify something special 
or unique about himself or herself as a 
person. The person to the rigl.i then gives 
her or his own name, identifies a unique 
or special trait, and introduces the person 
^ n the left (i.e., the workshop leader). 
All the people sitting in the circle will 
take a turn stating their names and then 
the names of all the people on their left, 
ending with the workshop leader s name . 
Here is how it works: 

Workshop leader: Hi, my name is Cyn- 
thia Morin. and I love daff^^'i.'l.s. 

Second Person: My name is Michael 
Daigle, and I am the proud father of a 
two-week-old son. I would like you to 
meet Cynthia Morin, who loves daffodils. 

Third Person: My name is Madeline Con- 
nors, and I always drink from the right 
side of the glass. I would like you to 
meet Michael Daigle. who is a new 
father, and Cynthia Morin, who lov**- 
daffodils— 
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and so on around the circle, until you. the 
workshop leader, introduce all par- 
ticipants and conclude the activity. 

[Note: a version of this activity app^^ars 
briefly in the videotape in Unit 3. **i:x- 
tension Today."] 

Acti\iiy2: Extension Bingo 

The sheci for this e\ -'^ise is included in 
the Learners' Packet. Ask participants to 
walk around the room, getting ac- 
quainted with others by asking in- 
dividuals to s'gn their names in a square 
on the sheet that desci !bes them. When 
the squares on each participant's sheet 
are iilled, you might ask the total group 
to self-select into groups of three, which 
ihen could meet together throughout the 
workshop when small groups are called 
for. 

Activity 3: Get-Acquainted Activity 

The sheet to be used in this exercise is in 
the Learners' Packet. Go over the instruc- 
tions with participants. After about five 
minutes, hav^ the total group share some 
of the names they have found and try to 
point out those individuals to tht group. 
All the names on the various sh^*;ts need 
not be used, but try to see that each per- 
son is identified at least once. 

Following this activity, you may jvish to 
take a few minutes for participants to in- 
troduce themselves to the group. It 
often helpful for you to share some infor- 
mation with the group about yourself 'o 
start things off. 

B. Sharing Expectations (Groups of 
three) 

Using a quick method to form the groups 
(e.g., counting off by threes or simply 
forming groups where they are sitting), 
mention that, while the workshop objec- 
tives are already set, it can be helpful if 
j^articipants discuss some of their own ex- 
pectations as the workshop begins. Refer 
participants to the ** Reflections" ques- 
tions at the end of the **Sismmary of As- 
sessments and Reflections" section of 
the Assessment InstrMirents Adn^mistra- 



tion Manual (in the Learners* 
Pre workshop Packet). They should 
specifically discuss question 8. in which 
they ha"c noted their expectations prior 
to the workshop, and should share their 
goals and e\p"/tations with others in 
their group ^ncouiage them to be 
specific and to . tke responsibility for 
making sure their expectations arc met. 
After about 7 to 10 minutes, ask them to 
come back together. 

[Note: Circulate around the groups and 
sit in brie.j and unobtrusively on their 
disc lons— you can learn a good deal 
c' ,t Where participants are **coming 
from" by listening at this point.] 

C. Workshop Leader's Wr^p-Up, 
Housekeeping Announcements. 

Validate and affirm all the work par- 
ticipants have done to prepare for this 
workshop, and promise it v'H be put to 
good use within the next 24 hours. 
Respond as you like to the kinds of exp c- 
tations you hear, clarify any confusion 
about what the workshop is for (and its 
limits), and announce any housekeeping 
items before recessing for luuch. 



Unit 2. What Is Cooperative 
Extension? (Total time: 2 hours) 



Overview 

Major themes in the dev'clopment of the 
land-grant system and CFS are 
d**amatized in the videotape. **Toward a 
Common Hi«^*ory," which supplements 
in another medium the historical back- 
ground already given in the preworkshop 
reading. Beside the legislative legacy 
(Morrill Acts of 1862 and 18^0, Hatch 
Act of 1 887, and Smith-Lever Act of 
1914). emphasis falls on the nature of the 
land-grant mission as differing from the 
older elitist or classical college mission; 
the need for a three-part, land-grant func- 
tion, especially Extension; the unique- 
ness of the three-way Extension 
partnership; key aspects of Ki»app s 
demonstration method; and the broad 
mission of Extension education. 

83 
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In discussion, based on the videotape and 
their preworkshop reading and inter- 
views, participants develop consensus on 
Extension's primary organizational 
characteristics. The lecturette (Appendix 
B) emphasizes essential principles that 
define the Extension organization and its 
mission. 

A. Introduction to Unit 2 

Explain the format of the videotape 
program, '^Toward a Common His- 
tory'': a reader's 'eater in which the 
script consists of the actual words of 
those being portrayed by the actors. The 
purpose of this dramatization is to il- 
lustrate crucial aspects of Extension s 
origins in the land-grant institutions. Em- 
phasize the Importance of the 
participants' discussions to follow the 
videotape, which offers the opportunity 
»o build together a sense of our common 
history and shared values as Extension 
educators. Share your own enthusiasm 
about the visionary wisdom of Knapp and 
others portrayed in the videotape. You 
may want to review the discussion ques- 
tions listed in **Building a Vision..." 
(Learners' Packet) before showing the 
ipe. The videotape script is provided in 
Appendix A of this Guide. 

Since the videotape program's focus is 
historical (most of the dialogue !s the ac- 
tual words spoken by the historical 
figures), the emphasis naturally fails on 
Extension 'j origins in agiiculture. Em- 
phasize that beneath the specific histori- 
cal situations are embedded the essential 
principles of the CES; that these apply 
across the wide scope and mission of Ex- 
tension today. You may want to suggest, 
too, :hat participants recall their 
preworkshop interviews as they watch 
the tape. 

B. "Toward a Common History'' 
(Videotape; 30 min) 

"Toward a Common History" is in two 
sections: Part I: **The Argument," and 
Part II: '*A Solution." Show the drama 
either without interruption or with a brief 
break at the end of Part I— your option. 



depending on whether you want to high- 
light aspects of Part II before you show 
It. For instance, you might want to men- 
tion that Part I suggests the context in 
which Cooperative Extension was to be 
born, and Part II emphasizes the crucial 
role of Extension in the land-grant sys- 
tem. [Note: Part . ends with the 
narrator's words, * *but at least the land- 
grant ideal of an education for all people 
had been proclaimed."] 

[Technical note: To assure comfortable 
viewing, keep the lights on during this 
showing.] 

C. Building a Vision (Small group dis- 
cussions of "Tf>ward a Common His- 
' jry" anri preworkshop interviews; 30 
min) 

Break the whole group into groups of 
five to six each At your on, either 
ask each group to select a tacilitator and 
recorder, or you and other workshop 
leaders join the groups as facilitiJtors and 
then select a recorder in each group. (If 
you choose the first option, you may 
want to preselect the participant 
facilitators, have lunch with them, and 
review the goals and the facilitators' 
roles before this activity.) 'I'he group dis- 
cussions will focus on the questions listed 
in**Buildinga Vision . . ."(Learners' 
Packet;. Instruct all of the groups to 
work toward a consensus response to 
question 1 ; also assign eaci. group at least 
one other question lo discuss. Stress that 
their preworkshop interviews should be 
an important part of these di^^ciissions. 

Group facilitators should keep the discus- 
sion focused on the questions, a* ist in 
making all participants comfor*ible in 
contributmg, and keep alel to time con- 
straints. 

The recorders should note, on newsprint, 
the essence of the discussions. After- 
ward, ask recorders to post the newsprint 
on the walls for reference. they do so, 
you can offer brief comments about 
several ideas you want to highlight from 
the discussions. The recorder need not 
make a lengthy report. 
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D. Sharing the Vision of Extension 
VJork (Lecturette and group discus- 
sion; 45 min) 

Invite a local Extension administrator (or 
one of the workshop leaders) to speak on 
essential principles ari^-mg from 
Extension s history, referring also to 
points in the posted statements from the 
earlier small group discussions. A 
sample lecture is included in Appendix 
B. Two sets of slides and transparencies 
are provided in the workshop audiovisual 
materials. The first set of transparencies 
contains highlights of the five points in 
the lecturette, and may be used through- 
out the lecture. The second set (slides 
and overheads) is for use at the end of the 
presentation, at which time the quota- 
tions should oc read as the speaker shows 
the slides or transparencies. Most impor- 
tant, the presenter should refer to the 
posted statements from the participants' 
discussions throughout the lecture as a 
way to affirm their work and to merge 
their ideas with those of the lecturer. 

The aim here is to bring together, in an 
extemporaneous synthesis, the results of 
the historical videotape, the groups* dis- 
cussions, and the histc "ical essence of 
Cooperative Exten.^iion as an organiza- 
tion. Doing this well requires clarity 
about the points in the lecturette and sen- 
sitivity to the participants' contributions. 
Allowing time for questions Juring the 
lecturette or afterward is important. 

[Note: You might put on newsprint the 
five statements that begin the lecturette 
and refer to each as you come to it.] 

Unit 3. The Scope and Essence of 
Extension Education 
(Total time:1 hour) 



Overview 

Based on a videotape o the scope of Ex- 
tension work, the emphasis in Unii 3 is 
on central qualities in extension's 
educational mission that prov'dc somi 
coherence to the diversity of its 
programs. These qualities include CES's 



commitment to addressitxg local needs y 
involving people as learners and volun- 
teer teaclierSy using a problem-solving 
educational process y transferring re- 
search-based knowledge y and above all, 
working toward an ulMmate goal of 
human development and self-direction. 

[Note: For a comprehensive, detailed 
treatment of the idea of Extension educa- 
tion, please refer to the Sourcebook for 
Module 2: The Extension Education 
Process.] 

A. Introduction to Unit 3 

Before showing the videotape, **Exten- 
sion Today," set the stage for the discus- 
sion to follow by introducing the 
videotape, suggesting questions to bear 
in mind while viewing it [see **V^hat Is 
Extension Work*' in the Learners' Pack- 
et]. Explain that the goal of this unit is to 
discover the central qualities of Exten- 
sion education by watching for common 
threads in typical Extension programs. 
Post two or three of the questions on 
newsprint, for participants' reference in 
their discussion. [Note: The programs 
depicted on the videotape are a collage of 
real Extension programs from across the 
nation, sent to us by staff members in 
many states and ^elected more or less at 
random. They are not intended as 
models, but represent the wide scope and 
variety of Extension programs.) 

Here are some suggested introductory 
remarks and discussion questions for 
^^nit 3: 

Supporters ard critics of the Cooperative 
Extension System agree that, in the 
words of Warner and Christenson (1984, 
p. 5), its structure and function are uni- 
que, not restricted to a single program or 
activity, and the organization '*has been 
allowed to adjust to changing 'jeeds. 
Society has allowed few organizations 
this flexibility.'' As you view this video 
collage of Extension programs, look for 
the common thread.s or themes in what 
ycu see and hear— the ''fundamentals, ' 
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so to speak, that make ali the ways and 
means of E? lension education what it is 
today. 

1 . Despite ilie obvious diversity among 
the programs on the videotape, what are 
common threads that seem to run through 
them? 

2. If you knew nothing about Extension 
except impressions you had gained fron. 
the video collage, what adjectives wouU 
you use to describe the organization be- 
hind the programs? 

3. If you were a member of the p iblic, a 
taxpayer, what v/ould ho your impression 
of an org?nization that conduces such a 
wide ai ray of programs? 

4. From everything you havj gathered so 
far— from the preworkshop interview, 
the essay, and the two videotapes you 
have seen here— are there fundamental 
principles of good Extension work t>-at 
can be stated? 

5. One observer (DeMarco, in Warner 
and Christenson, 1984, p. 10) noted that 
Extension s major strength is **the per- 
ception, at least among its own clients, 
that while government is something out 
tliere somewhere. Extension is local and 
responsive. ' ' Do the programs high- 
lighted in the videotape reflect this per- 
ception? If so, in what ways? 

B. **Extension Today: Toward a 
Shared Understanding'' (Videotape; 
10 min) 

For your re%rence. the states and 
program topics cl'^picted in the videotape 
are listed in Extension Today../' of the 
Learners' Pack:*. 

C. What Is Extension Work? (Full 
group discussion; 45 min) 

Begin by suggesting that lay leaders, 
clients, and even sl?ff members can be 
confused about CES when they see so 
much diversity, and may never come to 
appreciate its inclusivness or its full 
potential. Stress that new staff members 
must wrestle with the purpose and 



methods of Extension and find their own 
understanding, and that this is expected 
and encouraged. 

[Note: Your flexibility is crucial here. 
These 45 minutes ought to be tuned to the 
group's needs, and the issues they want to 
raise, within the general subject of the 
** fundamentals" of Extension work.) 

Beside asking participants to discuss the 
questions you have raised before you 
showed the videotape, ask them to share 
relevant parts of their preworkshop inter- 
views in this discussion, and refer to your 
own state's examples of programs as you 
proceed. One workshop leader should 
lead the discussion, another should post 
participants' insights on newsprint, and 
b^th should review the major points at 
.*:e conclusion. 



Unit 4. Personal Effectiveness in 

Extension Work 

(Total time: 2 hr, 45 min) 



Overview 

Workshop leaders open up the subject of 
the individual Extension educator's im- 
portance in the organization's fulfillment 
of its mission, emphasizing the necessity 
of self-knowledge, the challenges and op- 
portunities for personal growth in Exten- 
sion, and key attitudes and skills the 
work requires. A role-play and several 
case studies [see **Situation for Role- 
Play" in the Learners' Packet] highlight 
knotty problem situations in Extension 
work. Ask participants to discuss and 
model desirable faculty roles and 
relationships. Participants then discuss in 
small groups the results of their Self- and 
Peer Assessments. The wrap-up, using 
ihe **Odd Octopus" transparencies, 
reviews Extension's 10 guiding values as 
illustrated in the role-play and case 
studies. 

A. Introduction to Unit 4 (Lecturette, 
demonstration of self-assessment; 30- 
4b min) 
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We suggest a presentation in two parts: 
an opening up of the whole subject of per- 
sonal power and effective Extensioi: 
work, and your demonslration of your 
own self-assessment as a way of focusing 
participants' attention on the importance 
of self-knowledge and also of modeling 
self-disclosing behavior. We urge you to 
be thoroughly familiar with the assess- 
ment material in the Learners' 
Preworkshop Packet, and then to con- 
struct your own presentation based on 
your personal beliefs and opinions. The 
following suggestions come from our ex- 
perience with this material and are of- 
fered foryoui use, as if you were 
speaking them. 

Points of Presentation: 

1 . Looking at the whole organization, we 
can see that diversity is a major charac- 
teristic of the professional staff and a 
central element of Extension's success. 
Each of us brings to the organization a 
special set of skills, values, attitudes, and 
knowledge that enriches the whole group. 

2. Extension work is essentially a process 
of educational leadership, of helping 
people determine and address their learn- 
ing needs. As such, it requires the in- 
dividual educator to be flexible and open 
to change, and it offers a wide field for 
personal growth and creativity. A cynic 
has said, **Everybody wants to be some- 
body; nobody wants to grow." Success- 
ful Extension educators are proving that 
statement untrue every day. 

3. Personal effectiveness begins with self- 
knowledge, self-acceptance, and a cor- 
responding desire to grow. In Unit 4, we 
want to encourage those attributes by ex- 
ploring our personal attitudes and 
abilities in the light of Extension's guid- 
ikig values and some of its typical challen- 
ges. We do not intend so murh to impc se 
these values as to explore them together. 
After all, the module developers from 
Maine articulated these values, and we 
have th*^ right to question and affirm their 
views as our own insights suggest. 



4. Tlirning to the assessment materi il, 
which you will have the opportunity to 
discuss together tomorrow, we affirm 
first of all that wherever you came out, 
whatever your profiles and tallies look 
like, you are O.K. These are not tests 
with **right" and **wrong" answeis, but 
instruments for your own use and reflec- 
tion as you consider your career in Exten- 
sion and the opportunities ahead of you 
f^. further learning and growth. 

Using the transparencies of the profiles, 
one or more leaders should then 
demonstrate several examples of 
profiles, including their own (Part I of 
the Self-Assessment), and explore for the 
group some of their own work style 
preferences and orientations to Extension 
work. Tallies from Part II of the Self- 
Assessment ce... be discussed. The cru- 
cial point here is for you to demonstrate 
the qualities of self-disclosure, self- 
acceptance, an honest self-appraisal, and 
a nonjudgmental attitude. Stress the or- 
ganizational value of diversity among 
professional staff members and the per- 
sonal value of balance as a goal to pursue 
for both effectiveness and survival. 
Asking for participants' questions and 
comments can make for a shared, infor- 
mal experience. 

Finally, wrap up the afternoon with a 
preview of tomorrow's activities in Unit 
4 (mention that you will need volunteers 
in the first iciivity). Explain any 
housekeeping issues, and (if you like) 
suggest that the group might stay 
together during and after dinner for infor- 
mal conversation or other activiMc.;. If 
you are holding an evening session (see 
the optional wor ^liop activities 
described at the conclusion of the 
program), introduce it here. 

B. l\irning Problems into Oppor^ 
tunities (Role-plays, case studies, uis- 
cussion; 60 min) 

Ask for three women and two men who 
will volunteer to plan and perform a role- 
p'ly of a typical problematic situation in 
Extension. In this role-play, the problem 
involves a controversial program idea 
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and a divided subcommittee of a cointy 
Extension executive board. Ask the five 
voiunteers to leave the room fo 20 
minutes to plan tneir performance, select 
their roles, and practice the role-play. 
The situation and cast of characters are 
dcj>cribed in the Learners' Packet. 
[**Rolc-Play Situation'' and **Case 
Studies/'] 

Divide the remaining participants into 
small groups of th^ee or four persons 
each. Give the members of each group 
one of the case studies of a problematic 
situation in Extension, asking them to 
agree on hov/ best to handle it. These 
grou{. will have 20 minutes for their dis- 
cussions, while the role-players are 
preparing for their performance. 

The volunteers perform their role-play 
for the rest of the group; in the ensuing 
discussion, ask all participants to focus 
on what skills and judgments would be re- 
quired to handle the situations effective- 
ly. Then ask the small groups to present 
briefly the pre '^lem illustrated in their 
case study .courage a discussion by 
asking ,ut the reasons for their solu- 
tions and what other option? there might 
be. 

[i\'ote: Cases 3 and 4 allow for additional 
emphasis on the issue of l^alance.] 

Wrap this part up by referring back to 
yesterday's discussion of the assessments 
and encouraging participants' own reflec- 
tions on their assessments in light of the 
challenges in Extension work. 

C. Extension and Me: How's the Fit? 
(Assessment discussions; 30 min) 

In groups of three (these groups are best 
sclf-sdected, with your encouragement 
to stay in contact with one another after 
me workshcp), participants discuss the 
result of their Self- and Peer / ssess- 
ments, emphasizing their ; 3ng hs» per- 
sonal and professional development 
nt.eds^ and issues needing further ex- 
ploration. Encourage participants to con- 
tract with others about their development 



goals and methods for attaining them, 
and to plan for further contact after the 
workshop. 

Restate the following points in a brief in- 
troduction to the participants' discus- 
sion<;: 

• Whatever the re*^ults of the assess- 
ments are— profiles, tallies, peer 
perceptions— you are O.K.; we affirm 
who and what you are today. 

• The assessment results are suggestive 
of ways in which to grow- -to round 
out a flat-sided profile . or enhance a 
tally in competencies. 

• The major point is to visualize and 
guide our own growth as people and 
professional Extension educators. 

Cn a flipchart, suggest these questions to 
guide the group discussions: 

1. In Part I of the assessment instru- 
ments, does each of the three profiles 
*Tit" your self-perception? Were there 
any surprises? 

2. Which attitudes and preferences are 
you especially pleased with? Dissatisfied 
with? Why, in each case? 

3. In Part II, what are the areas of your 
greatest strengths? Opportunities for 
growth? 

4. Share two or three of the goals for per- 
sonal and professional growth you have 
identified before the workshop. How do 
you plan to pursue thern? How can the 
other two staff members encourage you 
in this? 

Su["^est that each triad choose a 
timekeeper and encourage equ J oppor- 
tunity to share. Finally, in wrapping up 
the discussion and calling the group back 
together, refer to the checklist, "Help for 
Changing Behavior," and the annotated 
bibliography. **Productivity and Effec- 
tiveness" (both included in the Learners' 
Packet), and suggest that participants 
study them after the workshop. 

8C 
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D. The '*Odd Octopus" (Discussion 
with slides; 30 min) 

Appendix C coiUaiiib an outline for your 
use, as you conclude Unit 4, by suggest- 
ing some guiding Exte -^sion values and 
referring to the case studies, role-play, 
and assessTfient discussions. The 10 guid- 
ing values are not meant to be imposed as 
'^musts' the learners have to adopt. 
Rather, they are raised for exploration as 
organizational norms and foundations for 
personal survival strategies, offering 
guidance and support in difficult situa- 
tions. Asking **How can these work for 
you?" and **What jalifications would 
you make in this case?" can encourage 
participants to enter into the discussion. 

[Note: Since time will not allow discus- 
sion of all 10 values, show each slide or 
overhead transparency, but pause for dis- 
cussion only on selected valuts. Par- 
ticipants will help you decide. Allow 
time tor any further reflections there may 
be on the last slide. Value 1 , especially in 
view of the n^ed for balance ^n one's life 
and work.] 



Unit 5. The Future of Cooperative 
Extension 

(Total time: 1 hr, 30 min) 



Overview 

A videotape mtroduces global and 
national social and economic trends, and 
their projected impact on Cooperative Ex- 
tension, through interviews with thought- 
ful, provocative leaders. Participants 
then respond to the lape and discuss local 
trends that they identified in their 
preworkshop projects. The emphasis is 
on how we in CES will be influenced by 
those trends and might respond to them. 
[A script of the videotape and biographi- 
cal inforiDition about the speakers is in 
the Learners* Packet.] 

A. "Toward a Common Future" 
(Videotape; 15 min) 

Introduce **Toward a Common Future" 
with three points: (I) Extension is in a 



time of rapid and substantial change in its 
organization and programming, and the 
future demands our thoughtful planning. 
(2) The local issues identified by par- 
ticipants before the workshop can 
provide important material for considera- 
tion after showing the videotape. (3) 
Those interviewed on the tape are three 
Extension directors and three I'iaders out- 
side CES who have distinguished them- 
selves through their viewpoint: about the 
future of our society. 

B. Extension Tomorrow (Small group 
discussions and reports; 1 hr, 15 min) 

Form several groups of about six peoplf , 
each group facilitated by a volunteer pai - 
ticipant, to hold discussions focufed on 
the questions in * ^Extension Tomorrow' " 
[Learners' Packet]. Remind faciliiators 
to encourage equal participation, focus 
the discussion, and observe time con- 
straints. Each group should select a re- 
corder to post key points of the 
discussion on newsprint for reporting 
out. Give the groups about 40-45 minutes 
for discussion and allow 30 minutes for 
the reports and general discussion. Close 
the unit with your bric^ summary of 
major points, or a ceni/al theme you wish 
to emphasize. 



Unit 6. Reflections, Evaluation , and 
Closure 

(Total time: 30 min) 



Overview 

In an evaluation exercise, participants 
rate their knowledge and answer several 
questions based on the module objec- 
tives. After a few nnnutes' discussion of 
the questions, participants reflect on the 
entire module experience and consider 
the support they want for the reentry 
back home and the future in general. 

Evaluation Discussion 

Ask individual participants to reflect on 
their learning in two ways: ( 1 ) use the 
''Workshop Evaluation" form 
[Learners' Packet] to rate themselves in 
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the several categories suggested by the 
workshop objectives (using the rating 
scales o'-'y at this point); and (2) to dis- 
cuss a fe^v of the questions that you select 
from the form, as a way to look back 
over the various units of the workshop. 
Explain that you will be sending them a 
new form in about a week, and will want 
them to complete the form and return it 
to you. 

Encourage participants to look to you and 
to each other as sources of support and 
guidance in the future, and give them the 
opportunity to express any hopes and 
other feelings as they leave. 

Optional Workshop Activities 



Conclusions to Each Unit (3-5 min 
each) 



A volunteer participant comes forward 
and presents, in a role-play, an intrcxiuc- 
tion to Cooperative Extension— the type 
of brief synopsis Extension staff mem- 
bers must give when they open an educa 
ticnal meeting or other activity. The 
presenter identifies the audience he or 
she will be speaking to, perhaps a group 
of clients, a board of county commis- 
sioners, a group of new staff members, 
or other g."oups, and then introduces CES 
in a three-njnute presentation 

Afterward, workshop leaders may go im- 
mediately on to the next unit or lead a 
brief discussion of the presentation. 

Throughout the workshop, four to six 
volunteers might make individual presen- 
tations, thus reinforcing the workshop 
content and practicing an immediately 
useful skill. 



Unit 3: Optional Activity 
(1 additional hour) 



After What Is Extension Work?" in- 
dividual participants write a mission 
statement for CES oased on the **Exten- 



sion Today" videotape program and the 
just-completed discussion of Extension 
values. 

In groups of three, play the role of Exten- 
sion and other land-grant institution offi- 
cials engaged in preparing an Extension 
mission statement for new v abling legis- 
lation, {>articipants develop consensus on 
a singi:^ mission statement and record it 
on newsprir*. 

Roic-playing legislators at a hearing or. 
the mission statements, workshop 
leaders, as a panel, question the par- 
ticipant group about the intent and mean- 
ing of their statements . 

Optional Evening Session (1 to 2 hr) 



Select one or both of the ollowing ac- 
tivities: 

1 . A showing of ** People Made the 
Program," a narrated slide program 
transferred to videotape. Designed, 
produced, and introduced by Maynard 
Meckel, former director of CES in New 
Hampshire and currently director of the 
New England Institute for Extension 
Education, "People Made the Program" 
is largely retrospective series of inter- 
views Meckel conducted with a variety of 
former and present Extension educators 
in the early 1980s. The program works 
especially well when followed by discus- 
sion, as suggested in the next activity. 

2. An informal question-and-answer ses- 
sion for participants with a panel of three 
to five land-grant institution CES ad- 
ministrators and experienced Extension 
staff members. Questions may be re- 
quested prior to the workshop or spon- 
taneously throughow', *;is session. 

Unit 4: Optional Activities 



Select one or fvo professional roles in 
Extension work for this activity. 
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1 . Four volunteers, two blindfolded, 
hands tied, facing one another; the other 
two steady them, hands on their 
shoulders, playing a helping role. Tell 
the blindfolded volunteers to **interact in 
a meaningful way' ' at a staff meeting. 
Afterward, the discussion focuses on the 
**ropes' ' we all have that can keep us 
from being effective with others. 

2. Six volunteers, arranged in a circle, 
each holding onto a rope that crosses 
several times in the middle of the circle. 
The group's task is to lift a paper plate» 
balanced where the ropes cross* up from 
the floor. Each person behaves according 
to an assigned personal style or attitude, 
such as **helpful and cooperative/' **self- 
centered," disruptive," **sensitiveto 
others' leadership,'* and so on. At least 
two of the volunteers should be assigned 
uncooperative styles. The discussion that 
follows should focus on types of behavior 
that either help or hinder a group*s effec- 
iiveness. How can *:-.vicnsion educators 
help groups function? 



Unit 6: Additional Evaluation 
Options (Additional 30 min) 



1 . Self-evaluation: Reflecting on their ex- 
pectations set in the preworkshop assign- 
ments, participants discuss in groups of 
three the extent to which those expecta- 
tions were met and next steps they may 
want to take. 

2. Content evaluation: Using a rating 
scale ranging from 1 to 10, set up on 
newsprint (for discussion) or typed as a 
handout (for written responses), par- 
ticipants measure the effectiveness of 
each unit. (Scale not »^''ovided in 
workshop materials.) 

3. Coal setting: Participants write a letter 
to themselves about their workshop learn- 
ing, new commitments, hopes, experi- 
ments to try. Workshop leaders collect 
letters in scaled, self-addressed en- 
velopes and mail them to participants 
after two or three months. 

SI 
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Appendices 



NARR: And for the President of a new 
country, this solution: 



Appendix A: ''Toward a 
Common History'' 
[Videotape Script] 



GEORGE: I urge Congress to establish a 
national university with a chair of agricul- 
ture, responsible for diffusing informa- 
tion to farmers. 

NARR 2: Agriculture was the key to pre- 
indu3trial society. Even before the 
colonies br )ke \vith England, practical 
men in the new country had sought ways 
to share knowledge and new dif joveries 
among the colonies. Benjami'.i Franklin, 
for example. 

SCENE 2: FRANKLIN AND FRIENDS 
AROUND A TABLE 

BEN: When we established the American 
Philosophical Society in 1743 it was to 
promote the exchange cf what I called 
**useful knowledge*' among the people 
of the colonies. It was evident that the 
first rough work of settlement was past, 
and we had to get down to the business of 
making and maintaining an informed and 
productive society. 

MAN: We know Ben, we know. What is 
your point? 

BEN (Ignoring the interruption): We 
agreed that if we were to cultivate the 
finer arts and improve the common stock 
of knowledge in tne new colonies , we 
needed to bring together the **virtuosi," 
the ingenious men of the several colonies. 

MAN: And we did Ben-VOU did Ben. 
That is why we sit here now. 

BEN (Looking askance at his impatient 
guest): We then proceeded to establish 
correspondence with physicians, 
botanists, mathematicians, chemists, 
mechanics, natural philosophers 
throughout the colonies. In this way we 
brought together important and useful in- 
formation about newly discovered 
plants— herbs, trees, roots— their virtues 
and uses, methods of propagating them 
MAN 2 (Interrupting): . . . and improve- 
ments in mathematics and new dis- 
coveries in chemistry. Yes, Ben. The 
Society has built an impoitant body of in- 



Part I-THE ARGUMENT 

SCENE J : TWO MEN ARGUING 
HEATEDLY 

PROF I: All men are not equal in their 
gifts or in their motivations to learn. This 
modem penchant for demanding that 
everyone, no matter what their skills or 
temperament, must goto a university in 
order to be a complete person is 
ludicrous. 

PR0F2: That's a kind of elitism we don't 
need in modern society. All men should 
have the opportunity to test their ability 
in a wide range of intellectual pursuits, 
and not be denied because they wish to 
apply their learning to some concrete tan- 
gible activity. 

PROF I: The purpose of education is to 
lift the mind and spirit of man out of the 
dirt, and put him in touch with the eternal 
truth",— history, the arts, pure research. 

NARR (enters shot between us and the 
debators and talks over their dialogue): 

With minor differences in synta*. and 
style, this debate has rung through 
academia for generations. Traditionally, 
colleges prepared the intellectual elite to 
be doctors, lawyers, or clergymen. But 
for many in colonial America, education 
wa^ seen as a broad requirement for a 
free nation. George Washington, for ex- 
ample, in his first national address as 
president: 

GEORGE: There is nothing which can 
better deserve your patronage than the 
promotion of science and literature. 
Knowledge is in every country the surest 
basis of public happiness. 
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formation and continues to serve the new 
United States. We know all this. What we 
would be pleased to near is, where are 
you leading us now? 

BEN (Pauses dramatically): I believe it is 
time to form a new society to be based 
here in Philadelphia and called the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture. 

MAN (Surprised sputtering): What on 
earth for? Don 't we have enough farmers 
now? What we need is builders and mer- 
chants, not more farmers. 

BEN (Angry): What we need are people 
who can see beyond the fat end of their 
noses. If this country is going to con- 
tinue, we will need to feed all the people 
who will be required to make it work. 
Your merchants and builders will build 
little if their bellies are empty. (Calming 
himself as the others wriggle uncomfor- 
tably in their chairs.) It is my belief that 
we must move beyond the hand-me- 
down agricultural practices of the past. 
We must bring together the best informa- 
tion on the scientific practice of agricul- 
ture, and distribute it to those who are 
engaging in fai ning. If we are to feed a 
growing nation, we must make maximum 
use of our resources. 

NARR (Wai^s in behind the discussants 
as they continue): Franklin's society and 
others established in its wake conveyed 
to their memberr news of agricultural ad- 
vances through lectures, publications, 
newspaper articles, and farm magazines. 

(Moves out of Franklin s room and into 
bare stage spc j 

For the next ^'iilf-century, pioneers ex- 
panded into new lands and founded new 
states. Farms and plantations in the South 
and Midwest sold cotton, tobacco, and 
wheat on the injernational market. We 
were a growing and dynamic nation full 
of opportunity and possibility. 

SCENES 

NARR 2: Whole families moved from the 
eastern enclaves to claim lands in Ohio, 



Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, and further 
west. Some were farmers looking for 
more opportunity. Others were hopeful 
city dwellers becking a better life. 

WOMAN: Father preceded us to the 
Michigan woods, and there, with my 
oldest brother James, took up a claim. 
They cleared a space in the wilderness 
just large enough for a log cabin, and put 
up the bare walls of the cabi*^ itself. Theii 
father returned to Lawrence, Mas- 
sachusetts, and his work, leaving James 
behind. A few months later, my mother; 
my two sisters, Eleanor and Mary; my 
youngest brother, Henry, 8 years of age; 
and I, then 12, went to Michigan to work 
on and hold down the claim while father, 
tor 18 months longer, stayed on in 
Lawrence, sending us such remittances 
as he could. 

NARR: A hundred miles from a railroad, 
40 to a postoffice, and a half-dozen to the 
nearest neighbors the fatherless family, 
without skills in the ways of the woods or 
the most primitive methods jf farming, 
not only taught themselves how to sur- 
vive, but found the challenge invigorat- 
ing. 

WOMAN: Looking back through the eyes 
orthat '2-year-old girl, those first 
months seem to have been a long-drawn- 
out and glorious picnic, interrupted only 
by occasional hours of pain or panic, 
when we were hurt or fiightened. 

NARR: In the earliest days, success of a 
homestead or farm was heavily depend- 
ent on the family working together. 

^'VMAN: If we were lucky and the older 
boys could help in the field , our crops 
and livestock might carry the moitgage 
or repair the equipment, but my butter 
and egg money kept us going. That and 
the Good Lord. 

FADE TO BLACK 

FADE UP SCENE 4: 

MAN: The way these people are usin' up 
the land, it's gonna be a desert in 50 
years. 

GO 
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IV0MA\: When we started this farm, it 
was full of stumps so we couldn't plow 
it. We'd chop up some sod, stick in the 
seed, and jover it up. We got the best 
green com and potatoes Td ever seen. 
Now Tm lucky if I can get half the har- 
vest we got a few years ago. 

SOUTHERN PLANTER: Vm tellin' you 
Senator, something's got to be done. 
Every year over the past five years we've 
been getting less cotton off these fields. 
Now the market's falling all over the 
world, and if we can't increase our crop 
we're not going to make it. 

MORRILL (To Congress): The facts as I 
have outlined them. Mister Speaker, 
demonstrate a widespread deterioration 
of the soil. There is little doubt but that 
three-fourths of the arable land of our 
whole country is more or less subjected 
to this process of exhaustion. The solu- 
tion, gentlemen, for this waste of our 
resources, is information and education 
for the farmer. 

NARR: Justin Morrill of Vermont 
brought the argument to Congress in 
1858. His plan was simple on the sur- 
face, but complex in its politics— to 
create colleges of '^agricultural and 
mechanic arts." 

MORRILL (To colleagues informally): 
My proposal is simple and moves toward 
solutions of several significant issues. I 
propose that we grant to each state an 
amount of public lands which they might 
then sell in order to establish colleges. 

MAN: That's a preposterous proposal, 
Justin. It hasn't a chance. The states will 
fight the federal government imposing 
these colleges on them, 

MAN 2: No one will support the idea of 
colLges ihat teach farmers to farm and 
mechanics to fix things. That should be 
learned in the anprentice trades, not in a 
college. 

MORRILL: I understand your objec- 
tions— and many more, but let me give 



you so.ne of my reasoning. I've thought 
long and hard on thiS matter and it's a sub- 
ject that I have felt deeply in my own life. 

First, the cheapness of our public lands 
and the ease with which they can be 
bought and sold has led to a system of 
bad farming that is stripping and wasting 
the soil, then making a speedy search for 
new homes. The result has been a 
deterioration of the soil, which might 
only be arrested by a more thorough and 
scientific knowledge of agriculture— by a 
higher education of those devoted to its 
pursuit. 

Second, being the son of a hard-handed 
blacksmith who felt his own deprivation 
of schools, I could not overlook 
mechanics in any measure intended to aid 
the industrial classes in the procurement 
of an education that might exalt their use- 
fulness. 

Third, most of the existing collegiate in- 
stitutions and their feeders were based 
upon the classic plan of teaching those 
only destined to pursue the so-called 
learned professions, leaving farmers and 
mechanics anJ all those who must win 
their bread by labor, to the haphazard of 
being self-taught or not scientifically 
taught at all. 

MANS (Rises over the hubbub ofrejec- 
tion): What you argue is reasoned and 
sound in many of its parts, Justin, but of 
course it is no use trying to move such a 
ponderous load through Congress. {Nods 
and smiles.) It would be a grand 
measure, though! 

NARR: Support for the education of 
farmers and working men hau been grow- 
ing. * People's Colleges" had begun to 
emcr^ : toward th middle of the 1800s 
and, -111 1855, Michigan opened the first 
enduring agricultural college. 

NARR 2: Agricultural societies, in- 
dividuals, and elected officials themsel- 
ves had been requesting legislation aimed 
at developing a national policy and 
mechanism for agricultural education in 
America. 
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NARR. But as we have seen, such a no- 
tion was not universally embraced. 

SCENE 5 

PROF I: The purpose of education is to 
lift the mind and spirit of man out of the 
dirt and put him in touch ith the eternal 
truths— history, the arts, pure research. 

PROF 2: The quality of all men's lives 
should be lifted by learning, not just the 
privileged few. The function of a college 
is to serve the needs of the majority of 
people, to bring a higher standard of 
quality and expectation to every man and 
woman who lives in a democracy. 

NARR: In Congress, the criticisms were 
focussed on issues of federal-state 
relationships. Senator Pugh of Ohio: 

SCENE 6 

PUGH: Does it follow because agricul- 
ture is laudable that therefore the power 
to regulate or advance its interests is 
vested in us? It is juo! as much a violation 
of our duty to invade the province of the 
state governments under the name of 
donations as it wuuld be to invade it by 
force and violence. 

NARR: Senator Mason of Virginia: 

MASON: If you have the right to use the 
public property, or the public money, to 
establish agricultural colleges, cannot 
you establish a school system in each 
state for general purposes of education? 

NARR: Senator Clay of Alabama: 

CLA^: The people do not favor this 
measure. They may have been beguiled 
into the advocacy of land grants for 
agriculture, but they have never con- 
sented to surrender the supervision, con- 
trol, and direction of their education to 
the federal government. This scheme of 
peculation and plun der, suggested by 
Congress, is pressed by a few greedy 
capitalists and needy adventurers, who 
speculate upon our legislation, and not by 
the honest tillers of the soil. 



NARR: The n^easure narrowly passed 
both houses and was forwarded to Presi- 
dent Buchanan for his signature. Mr. 
Morrill: 

MORRILL: Under great pressure from 
the delegation from the southern states, 
the President vetoed the bill. There were 
not enough votes to override, so nothing 
could be done— but wait for a change of 
the administration. 

NARR: Lincoln was elected, the war en- 
sued, and the minds of Congress ai^d the 
people were focussed on the life of the 
Republic. 

MORRILL: How to save that was the all- 
engrossing topic before which all else 
must give way. Armies, leaders, taxes, 
money in the empty treasury must be had 
right away. 

NARR 2: But by 1862 the College Land 
Bill was again under consideration, and 
by June of that year had passed both 
houses with large majorities. 

MORRILL: The representatives of the 
states in rebellion were absent. 

NARR 2: And on July 2, 1862, the Presi- 
dent signed into law the Morrill Act of 
1862. 

NARR: It granted each state 30,000 acres 
of federal land for each senator and repre- 
sentative. The colleges to be established 
were described as ones where **the lead- 
ing object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies and 
including miltary tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. ..." 

MORRILL: And don't forget the final 
line of that section: ' *in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions in life.*' That is the key- 
to prepare anyone, indeed everyone, for 
the rest of life. Intellectual instruction, 
not manual, was at the root of my 
dream— a liberal education, not limited 
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to a superficial and dwarfed training as 
might be supplied by a foreman in a 
workshop or an experimental farm. 

FADE TO BLACK 

FADE IN SCENE 7 

NARR: Tbf' new colleges faced some 
resistance. 

FARMER I: That's the dumbest waste of 
money yet. There ain't no way you can 
teach a person to farm out of a book. 

FARMER 2: You got that right. What are 
they goin' to do, teach him to rake har- 
der? 

NARR: Lack of facilities, research 
studies, and students prompted Isaac P. 
Roberts of Cornell to comment: 

ROBERTS: In many ways the land-grant 
colleges were born one full generation 
before their time. 

NARR: And indeed that was probably 
true on several levels: the farmers were 
not attuned to the need for more scientific 
techniques; the Homestead Act of 1862 
cheapened land and made it possible for 
anyone to go west and reap an abundant 
harvest with no special education; and 
the new colleges did tOt have a solid re- 
search base from which to teach new 
methods. Born from these weaknesses, 
however, came a series of ideas that 
gradually transformed higher education 
in America. 

SCENE 8: SEAMAN KNAPP TO GROUP 

KNAPP: Gentlemen, we cannot teach 
scientific agriculture if we do not have 
the research to teach from. 

NARR: Seaman Knapp of the Iowa 
Agricultural College spoke for many 
educators. 

KNAPP: Germany and England have run 
agricaltural experiment stations for 50 
years. In the past few years, Connecticut, 
North Carolina, and California have 
started such stations, and I applaud them. 



^ut gentlemen, this is a huge country 
\,ith diverse climates, crops, and agricul- 
tural problems. What can one or two sta- 
tions on the Atlantic Coast do toward 
educating half a continent in the broad 
domain of agriculture? What we need is a 
system of experiment stations established 
by our federal government and located in 
each state at the land-grant colleges and 
universities. 

NARR: In 1887, after several years of 
debate and modification, the Hatch Act 
was passed by Congress. Under the 
stewardship of William Henry Hatch of 
Missouri, the bill provided for the estab- 
lishment of stations to conduct research 
and investigations to support a permanent 
agricultural industry in the United States. 

HATCH: *This shall include invttstiga- 
tions as have for their purpose the 
development and improvement of the 
rural home and rural life and the maxi- 
mum contribution by agriculture to the 
welfare of the consumer." 

NARR: The Hatch Act had great implica- 
tions for the future of agricultural educa- 
tion, for it suggested that research should 
g beyond studies of plants and soils and 
deal with rural life and the distribution of 
products to the consumer; mandated 
that [experiment] stations reach out to 
rural people in their homes through publi- 
cation and distribution; and it provided 
the model for cooperative partnerships 
between the federal government and land- 
grant institutions. But. . . 

SCENE 9 

MAN: I'm tellinyou. Representative 
Morrill, your land-grant colleges are in a 
sorry state. They're sittin' between a 
rock and a hard place— Congress thinks 
the states should support 'em and the 
states look at them like they're federal 
colleges. If they don't get more money 
somehow, I don't know what's gonna 
happen. 

MORRILL: I know, Iknow. I'vetriedto 
get Congress to increase suppport, but 
they won't have any part of it. 
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NARR. By 1890, however, Morrill final- 
ly persuaded his colleagues to increase 
the endowment for the land-grant institu- 
tions, many of which had been barely 
able to exist. But during the development 
of the legislation another significant issue 
emerged: 

MAN: I been a free man for 35 years. 
I've worked my own land, brought up 
five children. I'm an old »».jn, and I 
never learned to read too well, but my 
children do. And they're tellin' me 
there's places in every state that a man 
can goto learn better farmin'. They say 
that Congress pays for these colleges. 
But, they say, in my state, coloreds can't 
go. They say that, in my state, there's no 
place a colored man can go to make him- 
self smarter about farming. Now that 
ain't right, cause you're the government 
of all the people, and if you're goin' to 
make colleges for white people, you got 
to make colleges for black people, too. 

MAN 2: This is outrageous. The colleges 
are state institutions and the federal 
government has no right to interfere in 
the way they are run. 

MAN 3: That may be, but Congress does 
have the righ* to specify ho^ its money is 
used by the states. 

NARR: The Second Morrill Act con- 
tained the following clause: 

NARR 2: *Trovided, that no money shall 
be paid out under this act to any state or 
territory for the support and maintenance 
of a college where a distinction of race or 
color is made in the admission of stu- 
dents." 

NARR: Because of strong resistance by 
the southern states, a compromise was 
struck by adding another clause: 

NARR 2: **But the establishment and 
maintenance of such colleges separately 
for white and colored students shall be 
held to be a compliance with the 
provisions of this Act, if the funds 
received in such State orTeiritory be 
equitably divided as hereinafter set 
forth." 



NARR: This historic language resulted in 
the establishment of new black colleges 
and the designation of existing colleges 
as 1890 Land-Grant Institutions 
throughout the southern states. Their 
birth and continuation was a struggle- 
one that would not be fairly treated for 
more than a half-century, but at least the 
land-grant ideal of an education for all 
people had been proclaimed. 

FADE TO BUCK 

Partll-A SOLUTION 

FADE IN SCENE 10: SEAMAN KNAPP 
AND LAND DEVELOPERS 

MAN (Representing English comvany): 
We've acquired a sizable piece of land on 
which we would like to establish some 
crops for domestic and export sale. 

KNAPP: How much and where? 

MAN: Approximately one million acres 
in southwestern Lousiana. We have come 
to you, Mr. Knapp, because we believe 
that, with your knowledge of scientific 
methods of farming and your obvious 
successes here in Iowa, you might be 
able to attract good farmers to these 
lands. 

KNAPP: Why do you think I can sell 
land? 

MAN: Our interest isn't in you selling the 
land. It's in your making the land and the 
possibilities of its development attractive 
to good farmers. 

NARR: Born in New York, raised in Ver- 
mont, Knapp was a schoolteacher who at 
age 33 headed west, where he settled in 
Iowa and became a farmer, :hen a jour- 
nalist, a teacher again, and finally in the 
1880s, was made president of the Iowa 
Agricultural College. He was outspoken 
in his views of the role of land-grant col- 
leges. 

KNAPP (To a large group): It is a narrow 
view of an individual college that it shall 
beneiu only such as come to her halls. It 
was, therefore, wise to send our great 
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agricultr-al and mechanic colleges into 
the country and let them do the work 
needed to elevate country life. 

NARR: Perhaps to prove his point, he 
took the risky, yet challenging, step of 
leaving the College and joining the land 
venture in Lousiana. After initial ex- 
amination, the possibilities did not look 
bright. 

SCENE J J: KNAPP TO HIS AS- 
SOCIATES IN BUSINESS 

KNAPP: I've talked to the farmers until 
I'm blue in the face ard they're, con- 
vinced this is a poor risk. Talk won't con- 
vince them. 

MAN: What do you propose? 

KNAPP: All of us get set in our ways and 
are nervous about trj'ing something new. 
The less we have, the less we'll risk. 
Farmers are no different from the rest of 
us, and they're skeptical about this new 
**scientiric" farming. 

MAN: We understand that. 

KNAPP: But, if we could take some of 
the risk out of making the change, offer a 
carrot, maybe we could get some things 
moving. Of course, it'll take some time, 
but I'm sure we can get results. 

MAN 2: What is the **carrot" you* re sug- 
gesting? 

KNAPP: We offer good terms on land for 
one settler for each of the Louisiana 
townships. Each farmer so settled agrees 
to work his land under my advice in ac- 
cordance with sound agricultural 
methods. Once others see what can be 
done, they'll be persuaded to move here 
andjoini.:the bounty. 

NARR: And that is precisely what hap- 
pened. Within 10 years, thousands of 
nortliern farmers settled the region, turn- 
ing Louisiana intoth'* leading rice-grow- 
ing region in the United States. Knapp 
later wrote: 



KNAPP: We learned then the philosophy 
and power of the demonstratif^n. 

SCENE 12: USDA OFFICIAL TO KNAPP 

OFFICIAL: Seaman, you've been 
making a lot of noise for years about 
your methods of teaching people farm- 
ing. Now'sthetimeto prove it. Farmers 
in the South are hurtin'. They're asking 
for help. So I've been authorized by the 
Department of Agriculture to appoint 
you a special agent for the promotion of 
agriculture in the southern regions. 

KNAPP: What's my budget? 

OFFICIAL: Min 'm^l. 

KNAPP: I need enough support to set up 
some demonstration farms. 

OFFICIAL: We can cover some of that, 
but you might need to find some local 
sources of support as well. 

NARR: Knapp set up five demonstration 
farms in Louisiana and Texas to show 
farmers what might be done to solve 
some of the problems they faced. But 
they weren't very successful. 

KNAPP (To farmer): You've seen what 
we've done here— better production 
without extra cost. Anybody can do it on 
their own farm. 

FARMER: Maybe. 

KNAPP: You just need to follow some of 
these St. os we've v/orked out, and I can 
guarantee you'll strengthen the soil and 
start building a more productive farm. 

FARMER: Maybe. 

KNAPP: You willing to try it? 

FARMER: Probably not. I don't have no 
government money behind me to save 
my butt if it don't work. 

KNAPP: But it w ill work! 

FhRMER: I guess I'll just do it like I'm 
usel to. 

t-' C 
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NARR: It became clear to Knapp that 
government-supported demonstrations 
weren't going to convince farmers al- 
ready suspicious of government. 

KNAPP: What we need to do is find 
farmers willing to try it themselves, op 
their own. 

NARR 2: The farmers around 
Greeneville and Terrell, Texas, offered 
Knapp the opportunity to test his idea. 
They asked for a demonstration farm and 
Knapp obliged— but this time with a dif- 
ference. 

KNAPP (To group around table): Tve 
talked with Mr. W. C. Porter of Terrell, 
and he has consented to run a demonstra- 
tion on his own farm at his own expense. 
In this demonstration, the government 
will provide nothing but information and 
guidance. 

MAN: What if these ideas of yours dor/t 
work? Porter's gonna lose his shirt. 

KNAPP: Let's look at it this way; if Mr. 
Porter comes off better at the end of the 
season, the whole community benefits 
from his labor. Now if the community is 
going to gain by his taking the risk first, 
maybe you could band together to ensure 
his risk, in case things don't work out. 

MAN: You must not be too confident 
about these newfangled ideas. 

KNAPP: Vm very confident, but you're 
the people who have to believe, you're 
the people who should share the risk if 
you might share the reward. 

NARR: He persuaded the business com- 
munity to establish an insurance fund for 
Porter, and to set up an executive com- 
mittee to see that Knapp 's farming prac- 
tices were carried out. At the end of one 
growing season, Knapp had found some 
believers: 

PORTER: By God, Knapp, I've got to 
hand it to you. I made better than seven 
hundred dollars more than I expected 
from that land I farmed with your direc- 



tions. I'm gonna work my whole 800 
acres that way next year, and I'll bet half 
the county'll go with it too. 

NARR: Knapp 's success in Texas con- 
firmed that a community-supported, lo- 
cally owned demonstration fariri was a 
highly effective teaching tool. It was 
tested again the following year by the 
boll weevil. 

SCENE 13 

MAN: It's so bad in places in Texas and 
Arkansas that an awful lot of good 
farmers are packin' it in and movin' out. 

NARR: Knapp v/as contracted by the 
Department of Agriculture t<'» help 
farmers deal with the weevil on their own 
land. He hired 20 special agents to work 
with the farmers. All were farmers or ex- 
farmers. None were college graduates. 

KNAPP (To the agents): Your first job is 
to get the farmers to cooperate in the 
project. To do that you 've got to get them 
to trust you. 

AGENT: A lot of 'em are suspicious of 
their own town government. How do we 
get them to listen to us from the federal 
government? 

KNAPP: To start with, don't set yourself 
up as an "expert." You don't get people 
to cooperate by actin' smarter than them. 
Go slow. Don't knock their ideas and say 
ours are better. Some farmers may have 
what yoU think are peculiar views of 
agriculture. They farm by the moon, 
maybe. Never try to disillusion them. Let 
them believe in farming by the moon or 
the stars if they'll faithfully try our 
methods. And wever discuss politics or 
churches. 

NARR: His 20 agents fanned out across 
Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana, enlist- 
ing the aid of bankers and merchants in 
securing the cooperation of farmers. The 
7,000 '*cooperators" received working 
plans, record sheets, and forms to keep 
track of their activities. They agreed to 
follow Knnpp's instructions, which the 
agents passed on in monthly visits. 
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KNAPP (To the agents): The cooperators 
will be the most important teaching tool 
you've got. What a man hears he may 
doubt. What he sees he may possibly 
doubt. But what he does himself, he can- 
not doubt. 

NARR: Success generated new converts. 
With support from the Department of 
Agriculture and John D. Rockefeller, 
Knapp*s work expanded. By 1908, 157 
agents were working in 1 1 southern 
states on a variety of projects. 

MALE AGENT: We weren't fighting the 
weevil now, but tryin' to give farmers 
help on the everyday problems of runnin' 
a farm. 

MALEA0ENT2: We even started work- 
ing with yOiing people, with the boys 
**Corn Clubi You know, where a boy 
would have a plot of ground of his own 
and experiment with some new things. 
Sometimes the boys* plots outdo the 
fathers*. 

FEMALE AGENT: We started young 
homemaker projects with girls, things 
like canning and sewing. Soon the 
mother<5 were caught up in the project, 
and we de.nonstrated special touches in 
buttermaking or breadmaking, then 
water for the house and screens for the 
windows. In all of this we were guided 
and directed by Dr. Knapp. 

KNAPP: One of my goais is to broaden 
the vision of rural women, to give them 
new possibilities for home and family 
life, and greater optimism abo\it their 
own potential. 

SCENE 14 

NARR: Support for agent/teachers in 
rural communities burgeoned during the 
first decade of the twentieth century as 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and the Country Life Commission ap- 
pointed by Teddy Roosevelt added their 
voices to the argument. 



BAILEY: We need a national extension 
service to combat the principal problems 
of rural life— lack of the proper kind of 
education, 

NARR: . . . said Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
Chairman of the Country Life Commis- 
sion. .^Jmost without exception, the 
leaders of farm organizations and land- 
grant colleges joined to urge Congress to 
establish such a service. 

BUTTERFIELD: It is vital that the col- 
leges enlarge their extension work with 
farmers— going to their homes and com- 
munities, and bringing to them the most 
useful instruction possible. 

NARR: Kenyon Butterfield, Chairman of 
the American Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. 

NARR 2: Congress listened, and ihrough 
the tenacity of Francis Lever of South 
Carolina in the House and Hoke Smith of 
Georgia in the Senate, the Smith -Lever 
Act establishing the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service became law in 1914. In spite 
of strong support of the concept, debate 
was heated. 

NARR: The solidarity apparent m argu- 
ments for establishing the Extension Ser- 
vice began to show tattered edges when 
specific issues were addressed. 

BUTTERFIELD: It has to be a national 
system to provide a consistent, rational, 
and efficient program, Mr. Bailey. 

BAILEY: I would agree Mr. Butterfield, 
but Tm convinced that if the feaeral 
authorities should become involved with 
t!ie county agent system, individual 
freedoms and local autonomy will be 
compromised. 

NARR: Secretary of Agricultup avid 
Iloustoa in testimony before a Commit- 
tee of Congress. 

HOUSTON: As I have heard your debate 
thus far, it would appear that you are 
focusing on the wrong issue— federal con- 
trol versus local autonomy. The problem 
is that there are folks in many parts of 
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this nation who are in need of the infor- 
mation that is available from the land- 
grant colleges. 

V'CE-PRESIDENT: The Chair recog- 
nizes Senator Smith of Georgia. 

SMITH: Mr. President, the bill I am intro- 
ducing today, far better than the former 
bills, seeks to bring about cooperation be- 
tween the stale colle^ es, the experiment 
stations, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the conduct of extension work. 

Secretary H uston: 

HOUSTON: If the researchers and 
farmers are brought together in some or- 
ganized fashion, according to a clear plan 
to determine needs, apply research 
methods, and distribute the findings, then 
we will have an efficient system. This 
bill will bring the state and federal agen- 
cies together and make them work with a 
single mind— they are working for the 
same people— and it is this coordinating 
feature that is the key to the whole mat- 
ter, both in the nature of the research to 
be conducted and the plan for getting this 
information to the farmers. 

NARR: While not quieting all dissenters, 
the legislation forged a unique relation- 
ship between Washington and the states . 
Not everyone was pleased with the 
details of that relationship. Booker T. 
Washington, president of Tbskeegee In- 
stitute of Alabama: 

WASHINGTON: In regarxi to the Smith- 
Lever appropriations, I fear that in most 
o.'the states, the Negro will get very little 
if anything from this fiind. I use Alabama 
as an example; the federal treasury now 
sends approximately $100,000 to 
Alabama for the land-grant colleges. Of 
that total amount, the colored people 
receive only about $22,000. This, I am 
sure you will agree with ine, is injustice. 

NARR: Amendments were offered that re- 
quired the Secretary of Agriculture to ap- 
prove distribution of funds where two 
land-grant institutions existed in the same 
state. The debate was long and often stri- 



dent between Senators Cummins of Iowa 
and Vardaman of Mississippi, o-i Januarv 
31, 1914 

CUMMINS: I infer, then, from what has 
been said by the Senator from Mississip- 
pi, that there is no discrimination 
whatever between the white man and the 
black with reference to the demonstration 
work? 

VARDAMAN: Oh, T think that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, 99 out of every 100 of the 
farms upon which the work is done are 
farms belonging to white farmers, be- 
cause it is not very safe to leave that work 
to be done by Negroes. 

CUMMINS: Then does the Senator from 
Mississippi think thai this large propor- 
tion of the appropriation to be expended 
in the South will be expended in fair 
proportion for the benefit and the instruc- 
tion of the Negro? 

VARDAMAN: Absolutely, as much as he 
will take; as much as he is capable of ab- 
sorbing. 

CUMMINS: The Senator from Mississip- 
pi is proving my case. The real 
demonstration work in the South is in- 
tended to educate and instruct the white 
farmer, or the white owner of land who 
then gives his renters or those who work 
his fara the benefit of the instruction he 
has received in demonstration work. 

NARR: As signed, the law contained non- 
discriminatory language, but left the 
states to divide the funds between black 
and white colleges. The potential for 
inequity was great, and it was a half cen- 
tury before equity would be guaranteed. 

NARR 2: Other issues were strongly con- 
tested—the method of teaching, for ex- 
ample. 

SCENE 15: PEOPLE AROUND A TABLE 

COLLEGE REP: I see no essential dif- 
ference in principle between teaching 
farmers in a college or teaching farmers a 
mile away. 
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SEC. OF AGRICULTURE: Mr. Knapp, 
why can*t demonstration work be con- 
ducted by traditional educators in a more 
dignified way with more professionally 
accceptable standards? 

KNAPP: I can see three reasons, Mr. 
Secretary. The gentlemen from the col- 
leges, number oiie, don*t know anything 
about farming. Number two, they don*t 
knov/ anything about education. And 
number three, they don't know anything 
about people! 

LEVER: Mr. Speaker. 

SPEAKER: Mr. Lftvcr? 

LEVER: Mr. Speakei, we have expended 
in the neighborhood of a hundred million 
dollars in the List half century gathering 
valuable agricultural truths. We have 
spent 50 years trying to find an efficient 
agency for placing this information in the 
hands of the people for whom it was col- 
lected. The plan proposed in this bill un- 
deriakes to persuade the farmer to change 
his methods by personal contact, not by 
writing to a man and saying that this is a 
better plan, or by standing up and talking 
to him and telling him it is a better plan, 
but by going onto his farm, unJ'^r his 
own soil and climatic conditions, and 
demonstrating there that you have a 
method that surpasses his in results. 

NARR: When the debate was over and 
the Smith-Lever Act was law, the elo- 
quent and idealistic statements of the pur- 
pose and goals of the new Cooperative 
Extension Service clearly argued for a 
broad and humane mission. Francis 
Lever: 

LEVER (to Congress): The county agent 
is to assume leadership in every move- 
ment, whatever it may be, the aim of 
which is better farming;;, beUer living, 
more happiiiess, more education ^ and bet- 
ter citizenship. 

NARR: Seaman Knapp: 

KNAPP (to agents): Your task is to solve 
the problems of poverty, to increase the 
measures of happiness, and to harness ■ 



the forces of all learning to the useful and 
the needful in human society. Our true 
goal is to create a better people. 

FADE TO BLACK 

Appendix B: Lecturette: 
''Sharing the Vision of 
Extension Work" 



On the following pages we suggest one 
way of presenting the lectiirette in Unit 

The words here need not be read. 
Rather, they suggest points and com- 
ments that the speaker might include 
in her or his own words. A set of five 
slides or overhead transparencies, with 
quotations from Extension's past, con- 
cludes (or may be worked into) the lec- 
turette. 

Given the review of the significant eras 
of Extension work, across the country 
and in our own state, we would like to 
turn now to a descripti .n of who we are 
today, what makes us unique as an agen- 
cy, what characteristirs we can ascribe to 
our present state of evolution, and what 
role we play in people's lives. 

Consider the following five statements 
about Cooperative Extension and allow 
me to elaborate briefly on each. 

1. Cooperative Extension is unique in 
structure and function; Exten jion is a 
highly flexible, multipurpose organiza- 
tion supported by three levels of govern- 
ment; the local county; the state, through 
its land-grant institution; and the federal, 
through the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

2. Cooperative Extension exercises an es- 
sential, integral role in the three-part mis- 
sion of the land-grant institution; without 
Extension the institution's classroom 
teaching and scholarly and scientific re- 
search roles would not fulfill their 
charters. 

3. Cooperative Extension has both his- 
torical roots and contemporary roles in 
connecting knowledge and the process of 
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education with the lives of all people, 
regardless of wealth, race, sex, age, 
handicap, or any other distinction. 

4. Cooperative E;:tcnsion was framed in 
the broadest possible terms: to help 
families use their own resources and 
those of their communities, universities, 
and government toward self-develop- 
ment and development of their com- 
munities, their country, and their world. 

5. Cooperative Extension is a remarkable 
force in safeguarding our democracy, al- 
lowing citizens from all waiks of life to 
e!iter into the process of public judgment 
with self-awareness, information, and un- 
derstanding. 

Since these characteristics build on one 
another, let me return to the first state- 
ment regarding the structure and func- 
tion of Cooperative Extension. As 
Warner and Christenson point out in their 
national assessment of the Cooperative 
Extension System, society has allowed 
few organizations the flexibility Exten- 
sion has to adjust to changing needs, to 
encompass more than one purpose, and 
to avoid domination by any one level of 
government. 

While Extension's ro^e is educational, the 
method through which its programs are 
developed, funded, and evaluated relies 
on a closeness to the people, a responsive- 
ness to societal trends, and attention to 
local needs and resources. 

Someone once said that policy is where 
the dollars go and where they come 
from. If that is the case. Extension policy 
rwHects a responsiveness to people at the 
county level. Fully 70 percent of Exten- 
sion staff members are at the county 
level, 26 percent are state specialists and 
program leaders, 3 percent din state ad- 
ministrators, and only 1 percent federal 
specialists and administrators (Warner 
and Cnristenson, 1984, p. 11). 

Funding for a state's Extension education 
programs comes from the counties, 
averaging 1 8 percent; from the states, 
usually through the universities, averag- 
ing 44 percent; and from the U.S. Depart-' 



ment of Agriculture^, averaging 38 per- 
cent of each state's budget (Warner and 
Christenson, 1984, p. 15). In our own 

state, percent of our resources 

come from the federal government; 

percent come from the county; 

and percent from state fund- 
ing. [Note to leader or lecturer: Fill in 
appropriate values for your own state.] 

That Cooperative Extension has enjoyed 
public support and been given the 
flexibility to respond to local needs is due 
in large part to this unique funding 
n'.echanism. 

The second characteristic is Cooperative 
Extension's integral role in the mission 
of the land-grant institutions. As you 
have no doubt observed in your pre- 
wo'^kshop reading and in the videotape 
thpt portrayed some of our history, the 
development of the land-grant institution 
system took place in years between the 
nation's civil war and her involvement in 
**the war to end all wars. " In that half- 
century, the institutions experimented 
with a number of techniques and devices 
to extend knowledge beyond the cam- 
puses, evolving the system of nonformal 
education that we know today as 
Cooperative Extension. Had they not 
reached out to the people to meet the 
needs of the times, history would have 
swept them by, relegating them to 
**m'nor league" status. Today, long after 
the post-World War II capital boom on 
college campuses, the land-grant institu- 
tions are once again taking stock of their 
connection to the people, and Coopera- 
tive Extension plays a distinctive, al- 
though not always well-recognized role, 
in generating public support. 

The early land-grant institution ad- 
ministrators and professors may have 
been skeptical about Seaman Knapp's 
pragmatic farmer agents. But these 
agents were successful in bridging the 
gap between classroom and field when 
the professors themselves had thrown up 
their hands at trying to force formal 
education into the lifestyle of an 
agrarian, rural America. 
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Extension work today depends very 
much on the creative talents for class- 
room teaching, scholarly research and ap- 
plied problem solving of our colleagues 
on the campuses. And they need us to 
make relevant the results of their work. 
Every time we take a problem back to the 
campus and find the talent to tackle it, 
and every time we take the results of 
some new research to our communities, 
we are fulfilling the vision of Justin Mor- 
rill and Seaman Knapp, and those who 
caught their enthusiasm a century ago. 

As we have seen, at the time Extension 
was created, the nation was being pushed 
to rethink its dealings with blacks and 
women. The hope and design were for 
Cooperative Extension to work for the 
most effective rousing of the people on 
the land— all the people— regardless of 
color or race. Reflecting a society that 
rejected slavery, but sanctioned segrega- 
tion, the framers of the enabling legisla- 
tion tried to include language that 
directed the states not to discriminate on 
the basis of race. (The final bill, 
however, left such decisions to the states.) 

SookerT. Washington, president of T\is- 
kegee Institute, used his national acclaim 
in attempting to secure more equitable 
distribution of Extension funds, and 
hoped at least to move the southern states 
toward the Supreme Courtis ruling ac- 
cepting **separate, but equal* * facilities. 
Washington's vision of economic stability 
for the Negro race was based on a strong 
reliance on agriculture, stemming from 
his faith in his demonstration agents and 
extension work. 

Women, whose 50-year stniggle for 
recognition of basic rights called for in 
the Declaration of Independence was 
beginning to yield the vote, at least in the 
western states, were given special atten- 
tion by the male policymakers spearhead- 
ing the creation of extension work. Frank 
Lever's committee, after mentioning 
young men and women as recipients of 
extension programs, went on to under- 
score the role of the farni woman in rural 
society in these words: 



The drudgery and toil of ♦he farm wife 
have not been appreciated by those upon 
whom the duty of legislation devolves, nor 
has proper weight been given to her in- 
fluence upon rural life. Our efforts 
heretofore have been given in aid of the 
farm man, his horses, cattle, and hogs, but 
his wife and girls have been neglected al- 
most to a point of criminality . This bill 
provides the authority and the ftinds for in- 
augurating a system of teaching the fann 
wife and the farm girl the elementary prin- 
ciples of homemaking and home manage- 
ment, and . . . there is no more important 
work in the country than tnis. 

According to Warner and Christenson 
(1984), today, women are slightly more 
likely to be users of Extension than are 
men. But by far the majority of clientele 
are white, middle income, and well edu- 
cated, with minorities generally being un- 
derrepresented. You have seen in the 
preworkshop material some of the star- 
tling demographic projections for our 
society— that, for instance, in 1990 one 
out of every five Americans will be black 
or Hispanic, and that by the year 2000 
one of every three of us will be non- 
white. We have a major job to do, in en- 
suring that Extension truly serves a 
society that includes growing proportions 
of nonwhites, particularly of Asian- 
Americans, Hispanics, nnd blacks. 

While the design and intent are there for 
actively combating discrimination in Ex- 
tension programs, one of the challenges 
ahead is to target our programs to meet 
the needs of various subgroups of our 
population. 

Let us summarize thus far: Cooperative 
Extension continues its commitment to 
its place in the land-grant institution, i;s 
unique three-way partnership, and its 
work with all of society. These days are 
times of questioning, debate, and, no 
doubt, change as well, as we are in- 
volved in a reexamination of the land- 
grant system. Extension's proper role, 
and especially the role of the federal 
partner. So it is necessar>' to reaffirm 
those special characteristics of Coopera- 
tive Extension, those traditional aspects 
of the system that have made its impact 
on people so important. 
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Some would question the evolution of Ex- 
tension work to include tne broad mis- 
sion it claims today. But listen to the 
words of Extension's chief architect: 

Our true goal is **to create a better 
people, . . . high-minded, stalwart, 
courageous, and brave. . . . You are 
beginning at the bottom to influence the 
masses of mankind, and ultimately those 
masses always control the destiny of a 
country. ... If we begin at the bottom 
and plant human action upon the rock of 
high principles, with right cultivation of 
the soil, right living for the con?."i'^n 
people, and comforts everywhere . . . ti^e 
people will lend their support and all 
civilizuMon will rise higher and higher, 
and we shall . . . become a beacon light 
to all the nations of the world. 

The words of Seaman Knapp ring as loud- 
ly and clearly as Paul Revere's Liberty 
Bell across the 75-year history of Exten- 
sion. We know that the context of his 
vision was intertwined with the society of 
his own experience, an agrarian society, 
with the farm community clearly influen- 
tial in its political power, and increases in 
production of food and fibre a national 
priority. But the architects of the 
Cooperative Extension Service saw clear- 
ly that it was the role of the land-grant in- 
stitutions to develop people, empowering 
them to use knowledge to take ever- 
increasing charge of their own destinies, 
whatever the backdrop of society. As 
society changes, the Extension 
philosophy and concepts remain vital, 
compelling, and as fresh as when Seaman 
Knapp urged his followers to **solve the 
problems of poverty, to increase the 
measures of happiness, . . . to harness 
the forces of all learning to the useful and 
the needful in human society. * * 

Finally, diere is the role of Cooperative 
Extension in helping citizens with their 
responsibilities in a democracy. Although 
Tom Jefferson may be labeled an elitist 
by some, it is his statement that fore- 
shadows the importance of an educated 
electorate that we know in our bones to 
be true today: 



I know of no safe depositoiy of the ul- 
timate powers of society, but the people 
themselves. And if wc think them not en- 
lightened enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the remedy 
is not to take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education. 

And consider George Washington's state- 
ment about education: **There is noth- 
ing,'' he said in his first annual address 
to Congress, **there is nothing which can 
better serve your patronage tlian the 
promotion of science and literature. 
Knowledge is in every countr}' the surest 
basis of public happiness. " 

These were visions of what it would take 
to make the democratic experiment a suc- 
cess. 

There is no question that these revolution- 
ary cona.pts fired the imagination and 
the visions of Justin Morrill and Seaman 
Knapp and Booker T. Washington and 
Frank Lever— all of whom helped to 
create the system for extending the work 
of higher education into the lives of 
people in every community in the nation. 

What if they had no. been there at that 
junction of events? Today, as the age of 
information sweeps over our country, our 
world, we would have to invent a 
Cooperative Extension System to help 
citizens achieve their full stature in a 
democracy. 

Our communities are beset with issues of 
enormous complexity. While we know 
that science and technology can piovide 
elements in the solution of these issues, 
in a democracy, the solutions require 
public debate, which blends technical 
abilities with a poHtical concern. 

In the face of complexity, the average 
citizen feels an overpowering urge to 
cease to participate, even at the local 
level: to let the **experts" solve the 
problems. Information abou ids in the 
popular media, in textbooks, tnd in class- 
rooms. But the citizen must make a con- 
trM of information and her or his own 
experience. As Daniel Yankelovich, a 
leading authority in public opinion re- 
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search, suggesteo, we must move from 
mere public opinion to public judgment^ 
a process of bringing people together in a 
public space and helping them to work 
through the issues. 

No other task of the land-grant institution 
and its state Extension service looms 
larger than to help citizens deal with in- 
fonration. We can no longer hide behind 
a facade of representing the truth, for 
there are many truths and we are awash 
in information. The chief task is to learn 
how to evaluate information and how 
best to apply it to the problems that con- 
front us. In Extension, we must help 
people participate in democracy and ful- 
fill their role as citizens, creating consen- 
sual truths and policies that solve 
society*s most difficult problems. 

We have presented here some ideas that 
are heavy with philosophical implication 
and difficult to hold in mind all at once. 
For a little inspiration, let us focus again 
on some of those stirring quotations from 
Extension's early history. 

[Note: To conclude the lecturette, show 
the five slides or overhead transparencies 
of the quotations about Extension's ul- 
timate mission. Read each a!oud as it ap- 
pears on the slides and transparencies.] 

**The fundamental function of . . . Exten- 
sion education is the development of 
rural people themselves. . . . Unless 
economic attainment and independence 
are regarded chiefly as means for advanc- 
ing the social and cultural life of those 
living in the open country, the most im- 
portant purpose of Extension education 
will not be achieved.'* — A. J. Klein, et 
al. Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities y 193G 

Cur true goal as Extension workers is 
**to create a better people . . . high- 
minded, stalwart, courageous and 
brave.'* —Seaman Knapp 

*'If we begin at the bottom and plant 
human action upon the rock of high prin- 
ciples, with right cultivation of the soil, 
right living for the common people, and 
comforts everywhere, ... the people 



will lend their support and ail civilization 
will rise higher and higher, and we shail 
become a beacon light to all the nations 
of the worlQ.'* — Seaman Knapp 

**What makes a nation firm and great and 
wise is to have education percolate all 
through the people. I want to see educa- 
tion in this grand country correspond to 
the countr>/' — Seaman Knapp 

**Your mission is to make a great com- 
mon people and thus r**adjust the map of 
the woi'ld.'* — Seaman Knapp 

Appendix C: Outline for Slide 
or Trawsparency 
Presentation, ''The Odd 
Octopus" 



Suggested topics and comments are given 
here, followed by the 10 guiding values 
as they appear in the preworkshop essay 
and th i Learners' Packet. 



Outline for Pi'esentation 



Definition (Hold until end of presenta- 
tion.) 

According to Webster, one definition of 
octopus is **an organization with 
branches uhat reach out in a powerful and 
influentip! inanner." 

Parts of 0( 'opus: After each guiding 
value you v.ant to emphasize, ask partici- 
pants to discuss the importance of the 
value as illustrated in the role-play or 
cases study, and as they may apply to 
their t)wn work. [No:e: (1) The first of 
the 10 values comes last in this presenta- 
tion, in order to end with an emphasis on 
professional improvement and the assess- 
ment instruments; (2) Several other 
modules of Working With Our Publics are 
introduced here and are noted under rela- 
tive values.] 
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Value 2: Ext^^nsion^ Mission: Helping 
People Help Themseives 



Values: Extension^ Methods: An Em- 
phasis on Working with Groups 



• Difference between helping people im- 
prove their own lives and * improv- 
ing'* their lives for them. 

• Relate to case study 1,2,4, or 5. Paul 
Jones's client in case study 1 depends 
on Extension to make all his decisions. 

Value 3: Extension^ Goa^: Human 
Development 

• Difference between end and means; 
forgetting the ultimate goal and being 
sidetracked into service, advocacy, or 
**safe'' activities. 

Relate this value to thv role-play and case 
study 1,2,4, or 5. In the role-play, for 
example, if Cindy were to stress the 
value of human development, she would 
have a strong incentive for both Joyce 
Bell and Bernard Grant to un'lerstand 
rhat Extension's programming need not 
be limited to certain client.« cr ceitain sub- 
ject-matter areas. As an ultimate goal, 
human development might not be enough 
to justify a program in child abuse (there 
may be other factors to consider), but it 
does focus attention on what Extension 
education aims for. 

Value 4: Extension^ Methods: En- 
couraging Change in Many Ways 

• The Smith-Lever Act requires more 
than information transfer. Note phrase 
**encourage the application" of useful 
and practical information, transfer- 
ring information into knowledge and 
power. 

• Tie in with case study 1 , 2, or 4. As in 
case study 4, the new agent from Yum- 
Yum County will need to use a variety 
of methods to reach farmers in a more 
cost-effective way. 

[Note: The change process and some of 
the ways by which Extension educators 
can encourage constructive change are 
explained in Module 2: The Extension 
Education Process.] 



Tie in with the role-play and case study 
2, 3, 4, or 5. In case study 4, Agent 
Smith must find ways to combine tradi- 
tional one-on-one visits with the creation 
of clientele groups— for his own erfec- 
tiveness. There may be reasons that the 
farmers **do not attend educational 
programs"— reasons such as competition 
among themselves, or distrust of each 
other. Encouraging the formation of 
meetings and groups might help to un- 
cover some of the farmers' social norms. 

[Note: Lively skill-building experiences 
to help Extension professional staff mem- 
bers increase their effectiveness in 
groups as group leaders are provided in 
Module 5: W^orking V^^ith Groups and 
Organizations.] 

Value 6: Extension^ Methods: Helping 
Clients Become Volunteers 

Exemplify with case studies 2, 3, 4, or 5. 
In case study 3, Paula's county 
Homemaker groups can become volun- 
teers by bringing the information they 
learn in tlieir group to other members of 
the community. Paula's efforts canmush- 
r 3om and she can gain control over her 
workload. 

[Note: Opportunities to develop our 
ability to recruit and work with volun- 
teers, particularly as we encourage their 
growth and development as educators 
and community leaders, are included in 
Module 3: Developing Leadership.] 

Value 7: Extension's Organizational 
Strategies: Self -Review and Risk 
Taking 

• Use the role-play and case studies 2, 
4, or 5 for this discussion. In the role 
play, Cindy Sears took a certain risk 
and kept Extension relevant to a criti- 
cal community problem. 

[Note: Si^cific techniques for imagining 
and projecting possibilities, effects, and 
consequences, along with practical 
guidance in the art of taking risks with 
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octopus **odd*'). Befoie showing the 
next (tenth) slide, ask the g'*oup vhat 
they expect to come next.] 

• Gaining public support for Extension 
is absolutely essential to one's per- 
sonal effectiveness in Extension. 

• Use the role-i)lay and case study 2,3, 
or 4. The process th?^ Cindy (in the 
role-play) has used thus far is excel- 
lent. It is important that she get the 
support of the board (not to mention 
her supervisor and others) z j that 
they, in turn, can answer questions 
that Extension's sponsors may have 
about Extension's involvement in the 
family abuse issue. 

Value 1: Extension's Vision and Ener- 
gy: Know Thyself 

• The major ke> ;o being effective in 
Extension work. Refer to your open- 
ing presentation for Unit 4 and em- 
phasize the assessments the 
participants have just discussed. 

• State definition of octopus (see begin- 
ning of outline). 

• Call participants' attention to the odd- 
ness of the octopus (nine legs and the 
body), explaining the symbolism of 
the body as head and heart, the fun- 
damental value, and therefore most 
important. 



Extension's Guiding Values 



one's eyes open, are offered in Module 
7: Techniques for Futures Perspec- 
tives.] 

Value 8: Extension's Organizational 
Strategies: Involving People Lessens 
Risk 

• Tie this in with the role-play or case 
study 2 or 4. As the agent in case 
study 2 selects the committee mem- 
bers, he or she will need to involve ex- 
perts and key leaders in the 
community. As a group, they can 
make better recommendations to the 
town council concerning the quality of 
the water. And in the role-play, 
Cindy *s discussion with the program 
subcommittee is a good start toward 
gaining the support this controversial 
program will need. 

[Note: A variety of strategies for under- 
standing the dynamics of con^plex situa- 
tions and analyzing their elements in 
order to create an appropriate Extension 
response are explored in Module 4: 
Situational Analysis.] 

Value 9: Teamwork Is Effective 

Emphasize the values of synergy, 
respect, and open communication. 

•Use the role-play and case study 2,3, 
4, or 5 to emphasize this va^ue. In 
case study 3, Paula might consider 
asking her co-workers to work with 
her in analyzing the Homemaker situa- 
tion, so that all the agents share the 
problem and work together toward a 
solution. 

[Note: The importance of teamwork is 
reemphasized and valuable ways through 
which professional staff members can 
work cooperatively on Extension 
programs are suggested in Module 2: 
The Extension Education Process.] 

Value 10: Public Support Is Essential 

[Note: In the slide presentation, this 
value will show along with the ninth leg 
of the octopus (which is what makes the 



(As they appear in the preworkshop 
essay and the Learners' Packet.) 

l.Know Thyself 

Extension educators are agents of learn- 
ing, growth, and change. The staffs 
deepening self-knowledge is the primary 
source of Extension's vision and energy. 
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2. Extension's Mission: Helping Peonle 
Help Themselves 

For all its diversity, Extension education 
always works to encourage people to im- 
prove their condition in all dimensions of 
their lives. As Seaman Knapp said to the 
first extension agentf : **Your mission is 
to make a great common people "^pd thus 
readjust the map of the world. " 

3. Extension's Goal: Human Develop* 
ment 

The development of people is the ul- 
timate goal of Extension education. 
Providing research-based information, 
teaching people new knowledge and 
skills, helping them to improve produc- 
tion or increase income— all these are 
means toward that end, and means only. 

4. Extension^ Methods: Encouraging 
Change in Many Ways 

The Smith-Lever Act requires more than 
info - ation transfer. It calls on Exten- 
sion to **encourage the application** of 
useful and practical information. Exten- 
sion work is most successful when it in- 
volves learners in its programs so 
thoroughly that the^ set their own goals, 
apply new ideas, and receive feedback 
from others about their ; ogress. Exten- 
sion does not dictate how people will 
solve problems, or make decisions for 
them. Rather, it fosters the Jemocratic 
ideal of self-governance by encouraging 
each person or group to choose :he best 
among a variety of options. The methods 
of Extension education arise from proven 
principles, and the most effective Exten- 
sion educators Liow and use a variety of 
teaching methods. 

5. Extension's Methods: An Emphasis 
on Working With Groups 

Working with groups rather than simply 
with individuals is more cost-effective, 
allows more creativity, and encourages 
democratic processes. 
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6. Extension's Methoos: Helping 
Clients Become Volunteers 

Helping learners become volunteer 
educators h»s at least two sign'Hcan^ ef- 
fects. For the learner, it reinforces learn- 
ing and encourages leaders! 'p 
development; for Extension, it multiplies 
the outreach and impact of the Extension 
professional. 

7. Extension's Organizational 
Strategies: Self-Review and Risk 
Taking 

Extension renews itself continually by 
reviewing its purpose and priorities. 
When staff members take risks with new 
or expanded publics and with new or 
rediscovered educational methods. Exten- 
sion grows and maintains its relevance to 
the needs of people. 

8. Extenbun'sOrgonizatioiiJ 
Strategies: Involving People Lessens 

Risk-taking needs to be considered realis- 
tically. When people at all levels are in- 
volved, the greatc.' the chances of 
overcoming resistance and insuring suc- 
cess. 

9. Teamwork Is Effective 

Extension unit members all share respon- 
sibility forthe unit's educational 
program. Therefore, time and energy 
devoted to team development make for 
the effective development and coordina- 
tion of Extension programs. 

Far fromdiminis^-ng individual initia- 
tive, teamwork requires each team mem- 
ber to contribute ideas, feelings, and 
skills in an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and open communication. Cooperation 
can achievr^ complex goals mOie creative- 
ly and more easily than individuals alone 
can do. 

10. Public Support Is Essential 

County, state, university, and federal of- 
ficio's need to stay informed about 
Extension's efforts and impact. Many in- 
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dicate their desire to be involved by join- 
ing an advisory or program-planning 
group, by attending educational ac- 
tivities, or simply by visiting an Exten- 
sion client or family. It is best not to 
ignore Extension's sponsors or to assume 
they know what we do. 

Appendix D: Audiotape 
Script (Preworkshop 
Learners' Packet) 



Voice 1: As a relatively new Extension 
professional, you have embarked on a 
journey in your career that is sure to sur- 
pass any learning experience in which 
you have ever taken part. Like a ship get- 
ting t ^der way, you've been preparing 
yourself in many different ways to ensure 
smooth sailing. We've designed the 
workshop, ^^Understanding Cooperative 
Extension," to assist you in your prepara- 
tions. To understand the organization and 
make your Extension voyage a positive 
experience, we urge you to participate 
fully in several preworkshop activities. 

Voice 2: Any worthy sea captain nlways 
gathers information about the route to the 
point of destination. As you make your 
own preparations for an Extension 
career, it's a good idea to have a solid 
grasp of the major social and economic is- 
sues facing the people with whom you 
will be working . As you meet people in 
the next several weeks, ask them to iden- 
tify those issues from their perspectives. 
Try to find the five or six most critical is- 
sues in your county or state and bring 
them to the workshop. This will help you 
e;:change ideas with other workshop par- 
ticipants in Unit 5 of the workshop, *The 
Fi:t'TO of Cooperative Extension." It is 
also an excellent opportunity for you to 
meet community leaders and repre- 
sentatives of other agencies. This type of 
networking will be critical as you begin 
to look at the educational needs of the 
people in your area. 

Voice 1: A*j more experienced shipmates 
and sea captains reminisce about tfieir 
past journeys, they prv^^ide a wealth of in- 
formation and create a certain awe about 



the lore of the sea. This also is true of ex- 
perienced Extension educators, volun- 
teers, and otliers who have been long 
familiar with Extension. With, the help of 
your workshop leader, you can identify a 
person to interview before the workshop. 
After you have contacted that person and 
arranged for an appointment, use the sug- 
gested questions found in your 
Preworkshop Packet in Project 3: **What 
Is Special About Cooperative Exten- 
sion." The interview should take about 
an hour. We recommend that you take 
notes and, if possible, record the inter- 
view on tape. This assignment will give 
you many insights into Extension's past 
and also into the qualities or traits that 
will help you succeed in your Extension 
career. 

Voice 2: New shipmates are always in- 
trigued by and eager to read the captain's 
log. It gives them a rich sense of history 
and deepens their commitment lo t!ie sea. 
As you read the preworkshop material, 
we hope you will develop an appreciation 
for the unique contribution of Coopera- 
tive Extension, why we are what we are 
today, and what we can become in the fu- 
ture. Look for clues to help you identify 
the following key people in Extension's 
rich history: Justin Morrill, Seaman 
Knapp, Hoke Smith, and Francis Lever. 

Voice 1: As you are reading, note the 
answers to the following questions: 

Voice 2: What forces gave rise to the crea- 
tion of the land-grant colleges? 

Bot!i Voices: (1) Why d'd Ray Scott ob- 
serve, 'Tor twenty years or more, these 
colleges could only be described as 
failures?' ' (2) What is the r'^lationship be- 
tween the Experiment Station and Exten- 
sion work? 

(1) How did Extension work start? (2) 
Why did Congress provide such a wide 
scope for the Extension mission, and 
what has reaffirmed its interest over the 
years? 
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(1) How did Extension's three partners 
evolve? (2) What changes have taken 
place in the nation and in Cooperative Ex- 
tension since 1914? 

Voice 1: The captain of a vessel must 
have a good handle on her or his own 
strengths and weaknesses, to prevent 
mutiny on the ship at sea and to guide the 
crew with relative ease. In order to make 
your own journey, you have the oppor- 
tunity to assess some of your work style 
preferences, skills, and knowledge, all of 
which may be important to your work in 
Extension. 

Your packet contains instruments that 
will assist you. The assessment materials 
are in three sections: a self-assessment in- 
strument in t^Mo parts; a peer assessment 
instrument in two parts, for a present or 
former co-worker to complete for you; 
and a section for you to put all the infor- 
mation together, reflect on its sig- 
nificance for you, and set some goals for 
your further growth and development. Tb 
complete the self-assessment, use either 
tlie printed material or the floppy disk in- 
cluded in your packet. All you'll need is 
an IBM-compatible computer and a 
printer. 

Voice 2: At the workshop, in Unit 4, 
**Personal Effectiveness in Extension 
Work," you will have the chance to dis- 
cuss the results of this assessment with 
two other participants, as a further way 
to make them useful to you . The assess- 
ment will help you set goals for your fur- 
ther growth and development as an 
Extension educator. 

Voice 1: All best wishes for smooth seas 
and a good following wind in your 
Cooperative Extension voyage. 

Voice 2: If you have time to continue 
now^, let's take a more detailed look at 
yo4r preworkshop packet. If not, turn the 
tape off and stow it until you have a 
chance to browse through the materials. 

[Pauset ocean sounds] 
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The letter at the beginning of the 
notebook is our attempt to put down in 
writing what lies ahead . . . sf of a com- 
panion guide to this tape. 

Voice 1: Let's look at the objectives of the 
workshop. The first objective is to learn 
key aspects of the enabling legislation, 
mission, and objectives of Cooperative 
Extension in the context of the land-grant 
university. 

Voice 2: Second, to identify key people 
and describe major aspects of the origins 
and development of Cooperative Exten- 
sion. 

Voice 1: Third, to identify five or more 
guiding values of Extension work. 

Voice 2: Next, to identify personal areas 
of strength for effective Extension work, 
and areas needing further development. 

Voice 1: Then, to identify future trends in 
American life that will continue to affect 
Cooperative Extension into the twenty- 
first century, and their implications for 
Extension work. 

Voice 2: Sixth, to articulate the need for 
Cooperative Extension to relate to emerg- 
ing social and economic trends, recreat- 
ing jtself to meet new situations. 

Voice 1: And last, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, to feel a deepening commit- 
ment to Extension's mission. 

Next, we'd like to describe four projects 
for you to undertake before the 
workshop: 

Voice 2: You are already undertaking the 
first project! A thorough reading of the 
Preworkshop Packet will get you off to a 
great start. We'll describe the content in a 
few minutes. 

Voice J: Second, we ask you to undertake 
an informal needs assessment, attempting 
to identify the major issues in your 
region, state, or county. 

Voice 2: And third, and we think most in- 
teresting, we suggest conducting an inter- 
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view with one of Extension's old salts, a 
professional or volunteer, identified by 
you and your workshop leader. We've 
even suggested a list of questions, as 
you'll see under the description of 
Project 3. 

Voice 1: Finally, let's take a bit longer tc 
describe the fourth project, what we call 
an assessment of professional orienta- 
tions and competencies. Take a moment 
to find that section in the notebooks and 
when you are ready, start the tape again. 

Voice 1: Have you ever wondered how to 
get a good reading on who you are and 
what talents you possess? All of us reach 
a point where we*d like to put it all 
together, assessing who we are and allow- 
ing us to set some clear objectives for 
development. What an indulgence! We 
don't guarantee that the instrument 
before you will bring it all together, but 
we trust it will raise a variety of perspec- 
tives about your orientation anJ com- 
petency for Extension work 

Voice 2: Take a look at the self-assess- 
ment. In Part I, we ask you to loo^ at 
your preferred stj'le of work, what 
motivates you, what feels good and what 
doesn't feel so good. The results wiy 
help place you on a scale or spectrum of 
styles in which your co-workers operate. 

Voice 1: Part II asks you :c tus on the 
talents you bring to your work in Exten- 
sion: a checklist of forty different com- 
petencies which, when completed, will 
give you the basis for a professional 
development plan. Again, you can com- 
plete the self-assessment by using either 
the printed instruments or the floppy disk. 

Voice 2: And then, as you'll see, we 
provide the same two-part survey for you 
to use with a trusted co-worker, getting 
feedback now, so that you car use the 
workshop as an opportunity for some 
focused thinking and planning. This is 
what the Peer Assessment instrument is 
for. And by the way, the Peer Assessment 
is not included on the floppy disk, so ask 
your co-worker to use the printed instru- 
ment. 



Voice 1: Then, replacing the fortune- 
teller's crystal ball with an interpretive 
workbook, Part III allows you to under- 
stand and place in perspective your own 
and your co-worker's assessments, sug- 
gesting finally, a series of reflective ques- 
tions to help organize your 
thinking— questions about differences be- 
tween your assessment and your co- 
worker's, about your strengths and 
opportunities for growth, about needs for 
change that the profiling process has 
revealed, and about your goals for con- 
tinuing professional growth. 

Voice 2: At the workshop, you will have 
time to check all this out with some 
others. Bring yourself, peer, and sum- 
mary assessments along. They are for 
your use alone, but will be helpful in 
focusing your discussion. 

Voice 1: The workshop will blend many 
aspects of an introduction to Extension 
work into a variety of formats. We start 
with a video collage of Extension's roots 
in nineteenth-century America: glimpses 
at the people and issues that brought the 
land-grant system into being, and created 
Cooperative Extension. 

Voice 2: You'll work in small groups and 
in large groups to build a sense of the 
values inherent in Extension work, and, 
with the results of your needs assessment 
and interviews with Extension **salts,'' 
you'll build a common vision about the 
future of Extension work. From there we 
will attempt to show the scope of the ef- 
fort, using examples from Extension 
programs throughout the U.S. 

Voice 1: Another **chunk" of the 
workshop is given to the disr* ;sion of 
some guiding values in Extension, and 
how those values are distilled into a unify- 
ing mission. From there we move into 
some opportunities to anticipate actual 
work situations, with case studies and 
role-plays. 

Voice 2: We have captured on videotape 
some provocative views on the future of 
Extension, and will use those as an intro- 
duction to some small and large group 
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discussions. Finally, we close the 
workshop with a review of the whole ex- 
perience of Module 1 and a chance to 
reflect on how it has been for you . 

Voice 1: And now, we are about to let 
you curl up with yourpreworkshop read- 
ing. If you would like a preview of the 
essay in your packet, turn over this tape 
and listen to the shortened version we've 
included there. Bon voyage! 
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Guide to Preparing for 
the Workshop 

Welcome to ^^Understanding Coopera- 
tive Extension: Our Origins, Our Op- 
portunities!" We have designed a 
Nvorkshop that we think you will enjoy 
and benefit from, and since you and the 
other participants will play a major part 
in the workshop, we have written this 
short guide to help you prepare for it. 

Before going further, notice the 
audiotape enclosed with your 
preworkshop packet. We suggest that you 
listen to the tape as a way to familiarize 
yourself with the materials in the packet 
before you begin the suggested projects. 

Actually, the learning experience has 
already begun! To keep the workshop 
brief and to the point, you are asked to 
take care of a few things now and in the 
next few weeks. All told, we are asking 
for about a day's worth of your time, not 
necessarily all at once, and your willing- 
ness to share what you learn with other 
participants in the workshop. In return, 
you will have the chance to learn a great 
deal about Extension that will be helpful 
in your work. 

That is our contract with you, and we 
invite you to accept it in a spirit of 
working together on these activities* 

First, though, you deserve to know that 
we have designs on you. The workshop 
was developed with specific objectives in 
mind, and you should know what they 
are. 



2. Identify key people and describe major 
aspects of the origins and development of 
Cooperative Extension. 

3. Identify five or more guiding values of 
Extension work. 

4. Identify your personal areas of 
strength for effective Extension work, 
and areas that need further development. 

5. Identify future trends in American life 
that will affect Cooperative Extension 
into the twenty-first century, and their im- 
plications for Extension work. 

6. Articulate the need for Cooperative 
Extension to relate to emerging social 
and economic trends, recreating itself to 
meet new situations. 

7. Feel a deepening commitment to 
Extension's mission. 

These objectives are our expectations 
about your learning before and during the 
workshop. As you see, we are aiming 
high, which is why your part of the agree- 
ment is so important. 

Your Preparation for the 
Workshop 



There are four projects to complete 
before the workshop. They are important 
because they provide the content you will 
need as a participant in the workshop dis- 
cussions. We will refer to che various 
units of the workshop as we describe the 
projects so you can see how things fit 
together. 



Workshop Objectives 



At the conclusion of the workshop, you 
will be able to: 

1 . Explain key aspects of the enabling 
legislation, mission, and objectives of 
Cooperative Extension in the context of 
the land-grant institution. 



lie 



Project 1 : Cooperative 
Extension*--Where We Have Been, 
Where We Are Today 

This packet includes an essay about 
Extension's origins and history, the type 
of organization we are. and key issues 
facing us as we move toward the twenty- 
first century. The cassette tape recording 
included in this packet is a shortened ver- 
sion of the essay. The more familiar you 
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are with this material, the more meaning- 
ful your experience in the workshop will 
be. Also, familiarity with the content will 
help if you are asked to serve as a small 
group discussion leader or panel member 
at the workshop. 

Recommendation: Read tlie written 
materials before you tackle the other 
projects. Listen to the cassette tape as 
you travel in your car. 



Project 2: Major Issues In Your 
Region, State, or County 



In your conversations with various 
people during the next few weeks, ask 
them what they see as the major social 
and economic issues facing people in 
your region or local area over the next 10 
years. Just before the workshop, identify 
the top five issues that are the most sig- 
nificant for you as an Extension educator. 
Define and describe each one briefly on 
the sheet provided, and bring it with you 
to the workshop. 

In Unit 5 of the workshop, * The Future 
of Cooperative Extension,** you will 
have the opportunity to share those 
priority issues with other participants in 
the context of global and national 
perspectives about the future and 
Extension*s role in the future. 

Recommendation: Make it a point to 
raise the question of issues with co- 
workers, lay leaders, and other people 
you meet, including the person you inter- 
view in Project 3. This is an effective 
way to introduce yourself to community 
leaders and others whom you will come 
to rely on in your Extension work. 



Project 3: What Is Special About 
Cooperative Extension? 



Your workshop planning group or leader 
has suggested persons who might be in- 
terviewed before the workshop. You may 
have others in mind as well. For this in- 
terview, please consult with your 



workshop leader, seiect one person to in- 
terview before the workshop, and contact 
that person tc arrange for an appoint- 
ment. Use the questioas on the interview 
sheet as the basis for an interview of 
about an hour. 

The interview will relate directly to 
workshop discussions in Unit 2, ' 'What 
Is Cooperative Extension?** and Unit 5, 
*The Future of Cooperative Extension.** 

Recommendation: Take notes and, if 
possible, record the interview on tape. 
The interview*s purpose is to put you in 
touch with a person who is very familiar 
with Extension, so use the questions, not 
mechanically, but as they are helpful to 
you. 



Project 4: Extension and You— 
Work Style Preferences and 
Competencies 



Your packet contains instruments that 
will assist you in assessing some of your 
work style preferences, skills, and 
knowledge that are important for your 
work in Extension. The assessment 
materials are in three sections: a Self- 
Assessment Instrument, in two parts; a 
Peer Assessment Instrument, in two 
parts, for a co-worker or other profes- 
sional person to complete for you; and a 
section in which to put all the information 
together; reflect on its significance for 
you; and set some goals for your further 
growth and development. 

Besides the printed assessment materials, 
a floppy disk contain , the Self- 
Assessment and Peer Assessment instru- 
ments as an alternate means of 
completing this project. If you use this ap- 
proach, your computer will crunch the 
numbers for you and print out the results. 

At the workshop, in Unit 4, **Personal 
Effectiveness in Extension Work,** you 
will have the opportunity to discus's the 
results of these assessments with two 
other participants, as a further way to 
make them useful to you. Please be sure 
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to bring the assessment materials with 
you to the workshop— but note that they 
are for your use only! 

Recommendation: The assessments will 
work best after you have been on the job 
for several months. If your Extension ex- 
perience is now less than that, wait until 
just before the workshop to complete the 
Self- Assessment. You may want to defer 
the Peer Assessment until you have 
worked with others for a longer time. Al- 
though we encourage you to complete the 
entire project, you need not complete the 
Peer Assessment before the workshop. 

Final Suggestions 



If you have any questions about the four 
projects or the workshop itself, do not 
hesitate to contact a member of the 
workshop planning group or the 
workshop leader. These individuals are 
identified in the correspondence that ac- 
companies these materials. 

All best wishes to you for a valuable 
orientation to Cooperative Extension and 
a fulfilling Extension career! 

—Module 1 Development Team 



Please be sure to bring these things to the workshoo: 

"Cooperative Extension: An Essay," from Project 1 

Your list of five priority social/economic issues, from Project 2 

Notes on your interview, from Project 3 

Assessment materials, from Project 4. 
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Project 1 




Cooperative Extension: 
An Essay 

Prepared for Module 1: Understanding 
Cooperative Extension: Our Origins, 
Our Opportunities. 
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Cooperative Extension: A 
Unique Educational 
Organization 



What*s in a name? In this case, plenty— 
although it takes a little digging to un- 
cover all the implications of the two 
words, ^^Cooperative Extension.'* Let us 
take them one at a time. 

Cooperative: 

By design, the Extension organization's 
foundation is a nationwide partnership 
composed of three distinct but related 
and coordinated bodies: 

• The federal partner, the Extension 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; 

• The str.le partner. Cooperative Ex- 
tension services in each state and 
several U.S. territories and posses- 
sions; 



• The county or local partner, commit- 
tees with local authority for Extension 
programs, either elected boards or 
those appointed by the Extension 
director or administrator to advise 
about Extension work. 

It is a cooperative relationship. Do not 
be misled by the vertical order in which 
the partners are listed. The relationship is 
cooperative by design and, at its best, is 
truly collegial. This special feature 
marks Cooperative Extension as a unique 
arrangement among three levels of 
government. Later in this discussion we 
will return to some of the reasons for 
such an organizational arrangement. For 
the time being, keep in mind that the 
three-way partnership provides a 
uniquely coordinated effort among 
federal, state, and county governments 
that involves three sources of public 
funds for Cooperative Extension work 
and three levels of perspective on our mis- 
sion, goals, and priorities for educational 
programs. 
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Cooperative Extension is a national 
educational system, a vast network of in- 
terdependent yet relatively independent 
institutions th oughout all the states and 
territories. The professional Extension 
staff currently totals over 16,000, with 
over two-thirds of us housed in nearly all 
of the 3, 150 counties across the nation. 
Recent reports also indicate that 
thousands of paraprofessional staff mem- 
bers serve in many counties, and nearly 3 
million volunteer leaders work with the 
professional and paraprofessional s'^ff *o 
multiply Extension's educational in- 
fluence. Cooperative Extension truly is 
the world's largest institution of out-of- 
school, nonformal education. 

Extension: 

Just as the federal Extension System is 
often called the **educational arm'' of the 
USDA, state Extension services play a 
primary, outreach role for the land-grant 
institution campuses. 

Extension's place in the land-grant institu- 
tion as the state partner in the CES large- 
ly accounts for its remarkable success for 
more than 70 years. From the land-grant 
institution comes Extension's credibility 
as a source of research-based, unbiased 
information and expertise. Extension's 
ability to mobilize higher education and 
local resources to help people solve 
problems has had a far-reaching in- 
fluence on American society. Although 
the **youngest" arm of the land-grant in- 
stitution, as we will see shortly. Exten- 
sion has the vital role of linking higher 
education with the people across each 
state, thus extending knowledge and 
other resources to those who are not on 
campus. 

Hence the nonformal, voluntary nature 
of Extension education. We do not 
matriculate students, offer credit-bearing 
courses, give grades, or confer degrees. 
Rather, Extension educators work with 
people in their homes and communities, 
most often taking our cue from them 
about the needs, problems, and oppor- 
tunities our programs should address. 



Cooperative Extension: 
A large, complex and major educational 
institution! Eve.^ so, most of us have had 
the unsettling experience of being asked, 
^^Cooperative Extension— what's that?" 
and scarcely knowing how to diiStill all 
that Extension is and does into a few 
clear sentences. In the discussion that fol- 
lows, we will describe the central aspects 
of Extension's mission and organization 
throughout its celebrated history to the 
present day, and also tell something of 
the current environment in which we 
must help chart Extension's future. 

Extension's Heritage: Before 
the Land-Grant College 



According to the Canadian Extension 
Handbook^ ^ the term **extension educa- 
tion" was first coined at Cambridge 
University in England in 1873, but 
agricultural extension work in Europe 
and America goes back well into the 
eighteenth century. Even as Americans 
struggled to form a new nation, 
prominent, wealthy farmers carried out 
agricultural experiments on their farms 
and attempted to share their findings. 

With the nation founded, George 
Washington lost no time in urgmg the 
U.S. Conjgress to create a national 
agricultural agency that would be respon- 
sible for * diffusing information to 
fanners. " In his first message to Con- 
gress, something resembling a land- 
grant institution was a gleam in 
Washington's eye. Congress did not 
respond until 1862, but many Americans 
made efforts in early extension work in 
the intervening years. Consider: 

• Thomas Jefferson advocated for Vir- 
ginia a network of agricultural 
societies to serve extension functions. 



Full citations for all references are 
given in the Selected Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy and List of References, 
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• In 1785, Benjamin Franklin estab- 
lished the Piiiladelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, and the South 
Carolina Society for Promoting and 
Improving Agriculture was created. 
Both groups, and many others spring- 
ing up in other states, used lectures, 
the printed word, and agricultural 
fairs to disseminate information. By 
the 1860s there were some 1,330 
agricultural societies. 

• In 1790, the Federal Patent Office was 
created, and, since agricultural 
patents far outnumbered all others, 
federal involvement in agriculture 
grew until, in the Organic Act of 
1862, Congress created the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

• In 1843, the New York legislature 
authorized the state agricultural 
society to hire "a practical and scien- 
tific farmer to give public lectures . , . 
upon practical and scientific 
knowledge**— perhaps the first Exten- 
sion agent! 

• In 1851 , creation of the U.S. Agricul- 
tural Society climaxed the society 
movement; its delegates, mostly in- 
volved in farming and public affairs, 
met annually to discuss agricultural 
topics, produced publications for 
fanners, stimulated interest in im- 
provements, and sponsored national 
exhibitions and field trials; above all, 
since legislators listened carefully to 
its resolutions, the Society contributed 
to the rising cry across the land for an 
agricultural college system. 

The land-grant college was a revolu- 
tionary idea, as revolutionary in educa- 
tion as America's democracy was in 
politics. 

In the nineteenth century, agriculture was 
the nation*s central pursuit, so strengthen- 
ing agriculture meant strengthening the 
nation. Farming was a centuries-old 
vocation; yet throughout most of the 
nineteentli century the science of agricul- 
ture was in its infancy. Methods of stock 
selection, production, marketing, and dis- 



tribution were primitive, and the nation 
increasingly needed abundant, mexpen- 
sivc food. Moreover, those who led the 
advance in agricultural science were the 
wealthy and the well-educated. 

But for most Americans— over 95 per- 
cent of them— education typically 
ended after a few years of schooling. 
Would it be possible to extend the 
benefits of education to the great 
m^ority of Americans, especially to 
rural famHies, whose contributions to 
the entire nation were indispensable? 

That was the kind of question that began 
to inspire criticism of Americans colleges 
by the mid-1800s. Formed on the English 
university model, American higher 
education institutions— especially the 
private colleges— based their educational 
philosophy in the classics and educated 
men (not, at that time, women) for the 
professions of the ministry, medicine, 
and the law. Beyond professional train- 
ing, such colleges of liberal arts viewed 
and still view their essential mission as 
exploring, preserving, and enhancing the 
intellectual traditions and imaginative 
works and values of civilization. That is 
a noble mission, and it would be foolish 
to minimize the contributions of the 
liberal arts to the quality of American 
life. 

But for most Americans of the 
nineteenth century, whether farmers 
or those in the growing ranks of city 
workers, such an education was simply 
not possible^ A different type of college 
was needed, one devoted to educating 
those common people whose lives would 
be spent not in the professions but in the 
nation's businesses and trades. Jonathan 
T\imer of Illinois publish^ i a **Plan for a 
State University for the Industrial 
Classes** in 1850, which contained, in 
embryonic form, most of the ideas that 
led to the land-grant system. Peoples* 
Colleges began to appear and, in 1855, 
Michigan established the first enduring 
College of Agriculture. 

With the growing movement to create 
this .:ew kind of college, Justin Morrill, a 
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**. . .a liberal and 
larger education to 
larger numbers,. . . 
higher instruction 
for the world's 
business/'— Justin 
Morrill 



Vermont representative tot'ne House, in- 
troduced the **College Land Bill" in 
Congress in 1857. But the progress of the 
legislation was slow. Passing in the 
House in 1858, the bill met stiff opposi- 
tion in the Senate from southern 
Democrats, who objected to federal in- 
itiatives on the grounds that the states 
should have control over education. The 
bill finally passed in the Senate, but Presi* 
dent Buchanan, apparently pressured by 
southern senators, vetoed it in 1859. 

Despite this veto, support for the bill con- 
tinued, and with the onset of the Civil 
War in 1 860 and the absence of the Con- 
federate ?itates from Congress, Justin 
Morrill reintrodiiced tiie College Land 
Bill late in 1 86! . Finally, after a half- 
century of increasing pressure from 
agricultural leaders and in the midst of 
the chaos of the Civil War, Congress 
passe-J the Morrill Act. With President 
Lincoln's signature on July 2, 1862, the 
Act created a national system of land- 
grant colleges (referred to today as **the 
1862 institutions**) and thereby the pos- 
sibility of genuinely universal higher 
education for the nation. 

The classic American educational plan 
taught only those 

. . . destined to pursue the so-called 
learned professions, leaving farmers and 
mechanics and all those who must win 
their bread by labor, to the haphazard of 
being self-taught or not scientifically 
taught at all [Justin Morrill (in Parker, 
1924, p, 263)]. 



Extension's Heritage: The 
Idea of the Land-Grant 
College 



The first Morrill Act, in 1862 (the second 
would come in 1890), granted each state 
30,000 acres of federal land for every 
senator and representative. Each stale 
was to sell the land and invest the 
proceeds in an endowment, the interest to 
be used, in the language of the Act, to es- 
tablish 



. . .at least one college where the leading ob- 
ject shall be, without excluding other scien- 
tific and classical studies and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts ... in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life (Brunner, 1962, p. 55). 

A rough-and-tumble debate lay behind 
the smooth phrases of the Morrill Act. 
Two educational factions held widely 
divergent views about the purpose of the 
land-grant colleges. In railroad terminol- 
ogy, the "narrow gauge*' faction argued 
that, since the students would be com- 
mon people, the curriculum should focus 
on the existing problems of the farm or 
workshop; science should be practical, 
applied, and taught by the hands-on 
methods of laboratories, shops, and ex- 
perimental plots. Michigan's College of 
Agriculture, established in 1855, became 
the model of the **narrow gauge.** 

The * 'broad gauge** faction, taking its 
model from Yale University, argued for a 
wide-ranging liberal curriculum, the 
sciences to be theoretical and pure, the 
teaching largely by lectures and books. 

Remarkably, both factions won, much to 
Morriirs credit His compromise called 
for both ** the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes.** With those 
words, he united both factions behind the 
Act. 

Twenty-five years later, Morrill claimed 
forceflilly that land-grant college stu- 
dents were not necessarily to become 
famiers or mechanics; the institutions 
were: to give "such instruction as any per- 
son might need * * to prepare for the rest of 
life. "Obviously not manual, but intellec- 
tual instruction was the paramount ob- 
ject,** he told the Vermont legislature in 
1888. 

It was a liberal education that was 
proposed, .,.> not limited to a superficial 
and dwarfed training, such as might be 
supplied by a foreman of a workshop or . .. 
an experimental farm (Brunner, 1962, p. 
243), 
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By its inclusive idea of the land-grant col- 
lege, Congress passed on the controversy 
to the states, which took yeuiS to work 
out the difficulties. But land-grant 
educators sustained the breadth and 
quality of MorrilFs vision, to which we 
owe the rich diversity of today's land- 
grant institutions. For the mission of the 
contemporary land-grant institution, in- 
corporating the traditions of the liberal 
arts and sciences with those of the practi- 
cal, mechanical, and industrial, con- 
tinues to emphasize the noble democratic 
ideal that all people have the right to par- 
ticipate in higher education, through on- 
campus teaching and off-campus 
extension, to the extent of their abilities 
and desire. 

Extension's Heritage: The 
Growth of the Land-Grant 
Institutions 



Until the 1890s, the success of the land- 
grant colleges was, uh, modest. 

For all the spirited idealism of the Mor- 
rill Act, the real situation for most of the 
new institutions during the next 30 years 
was one of struggle, pain, and failure. 
Faculty members qualified to teach prac- 
tical sciences were extraordinarily 
scarce; textbooks in scientific agriculture 
were hard to find (even by 1895, fe A'er 
than 100 texts and manuals on agriculture 
were available); because income from 
the land grants was often insufficient, 
buildings and equipment for the new cam- 
puses were inadequate; and, over the 
first two decades, the lack of a credible 
research base for instruction became in- 
creasingly clear. 

Inadequate resources) might have been 
hard enough in those early da>s, but the 
land-grant leaders also had to face dis- 
dain and outright hostility from two pain- 
fully close sources— many of their own 
faculty members, and many farmers! 
When Isaac Roberts arrived at Cornell 
University in 1874 to teach agriculture, 
he suffered **a sort of social neglect** dnd 
felt himself "in an alien atmosphere** be- 
cause most of the classical* educated 



Cornell faculty viewed agriculture as a 
discipline beneath their dignity (Scott, 
1970). 

At the same time, many farmers scorned 
what they called **book farming,** want- 
ing nothing to do with the **cow col- 
leges** (in Massachusetts, the **bull and 
squash college**). In 1870, a farmers* 
convention in Illinois called the cur- 
riculum at lUinois Industrial College to- 
tally irrelevant to farmers* needs. 

Some examples of the two-edged resis- 
tance to the new practical education are: 

• By 1884, the University of Wisconsin 
had only one student complete the 
four-year course in agriculture. 

• In 1887, North Carolina State College 
had only 17 students enrolled in its 
agriculture course. 

• At Iowa*s College of Agriculture, 
Seaman Knapp— who was to become 
the founder of Extension education— 
and his students were dubbed 

' 'hayseeds** by other students at 
Ames. Their response? Finding their 
own dignity amid the jeers, they or- 
ganized the **Hayseed Society.** 

The fanner*s distrust of new ideas and 
practices became the central prop as the 
stage was set for Cooperative Extension*s 
appearance on the scene, still decades 
away. The fledgling colleges faced an em- 
phatic mistrust of change and a resist unce 
to learning. Many farmers simply felt no 
need to change. It would take, in the first 
years of the twentieth century, a person 
with a vision of what rural life could be- 
come and a new educational method to 
reach the great masses of common 
people. It would take, in other words, an 
Extension agent. 
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'Tor twenty years and 
perhaps more [the 
colleges] could only be 
described as 
failures.* —Roy Scott, 
The Reluctant Farmery 
1970. p. 27. 



One farmer asked, 
"What you goin'to do 
with that college up 
there? Larn 'em to rake 
'arder?*'— Lucrece 
Beale, People to People 
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The Land-Grant System's Second 
Arm: The Hatch Act of 1 887 
Creates the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations 



Before Cooperative Extension could ap- 
pear, the new colleges had to firm up 
their intellectual foundations. An ade- 
quate research base for instruction 
became a major agenda item for them 
through the 1870s. Agricultural experi- 
ment stations had operated successfully 
in Europe for almost 50 years, especially 
in England and Germany. The first 
American experiment station was created 
at Wesleyan University in Connecticut in 
1875, and within two years such stations 
were in full swing in California and 
North Carolina. Other states followed, 
and in Iowa, after years of vainly strug- 
gling to secure state funds, Seaman 
Knapp— now President of the Agricul- 
tural College— set about drafting federal 
legislation that would establish an agricul- 
tural experiment station at every land- 
grant college. 

Introduced several times in Congress 
from 1S82 on, Knapp 's bill finally came 
under the sponsorship of Representative 
William Henry Hatch of Missouri. Sup- 
ported by agricultural educators and 
societies across the country, and by the 
Grange and Fanners ' Alliance groups , 
Hatch included significar organizational 
aspects for the agricultural experiment 
stations in the final bill, passed in 1887. 

In the Hatch Act, Congress set the trend 
for future cooperation between the 
federal government and the land-grant 
institutions. The Act provides for experi- 
ment station funding to go to the institu- 
tions rather than the USDA, although the 
stations were to be supervised by the 
USDA. 

Tlie Hatch Act also anticipated a cru- 
cial extension function. Congress 
helped set the stage for extension work 
by requiring the agricultural experiment 
stations to publish reports of research 
findings and disseminate the information 
to farmers. 
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The purpose of the newly created experi- 
ment stations, according to the Hatch 
Act» was 

... to conduct original and other re- 
searches, investigations, and experiments 
bearing directly cn and contributing to the 
establishment and maintenance of a per- 
manent and effective agricultural industry 
of the United States, including researches 
basic to the problems of agriculture in its 
broadest aspects, and such investigations 
as have for their purpose the development 
and improvement of the rural home and 
rural life and the maximum contribution 
by agriculture to the welfare of the con- 
sumer. 

Of special importance, the Hatch Act 
calls for experiments and research in the 
broadest aspects of agriculture and for 
the improvement of the rural home and 
rural life. We will see that broad social 
emphasis repea.id as the Extension 
movement intensified in the 1890s and 
the first decade of our own century. But 
before it created Cooperative Extension, 
Congress had to return to two other es- 
sential items of unfinished land-grant 
business. 



The Land-Grant System Expands 
and Rebuilds its Support: The 
Morrill Act of 1890 



The endowments from the 1862 Morrill 
Act proved inadequate, and, as early as 
1872, Morrill tried to increase them. In 
1890, he was finally successful, and 
President Harrison signed into law the 
second Morrill Act, calling for **the 
more complete endowment and main- 
tenance of colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts." The 
Act also specified exactly what the 
federal funds would support 

...instruction in agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, and English language and the various 
branches of mathematical, physical, 
natural, and economic science, with spe- 
cial reference to their applications in the in- 
dustries of life. 

The 1890 Morrill Act also included a 
provision that led to the creation of 17 
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predominantly black land-grant col- 
leges in the southern states. Black col- 
leges already existed in many states, 
although most of the southern states had 
no land-grant institutions for blacks until 
after 1890. The states were given several 
options about how to use this new in- 
fiision of federal ftinds. 

**No money shall be paid out/* the Act 
said, **. . . for the supponand main- 
tenance of a college where a distinction 
of race or color is made in the admission 
of students States with separate col- 
leges for whites and blacks could receive 
federal funds, but only with tiieir **just 
and equitable division.** 

The black land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, now called the ** 1890 Institu- 
tions** and 'Riskegee University, were 
created and have developed through 
timer of turmoil, strife, and segregation. 
In 189 the U.S. Supreme Court 
delivered its famous '^separate but 
equal** decision about black facilities, 
but even so the * * 1 890s* * labored until 
recently under opposition and inadequate 
support. Thomas T. Williams (1979, 
p.2), of Southern University, wrote 
eloquently that 



... the history of the 1890 land-grant in- 
stitutions is part of the history of the strag- 
gle of American blacks fo\ equality, the 
story of destroyed dreams and abandoned 
hopes. 

Given the difficulty and c^uraUon of that 
struggle, it is admirable Uiat, since the 
1960s, all the 1890s and Tbskegee have 
achieved regional accreditation and, 
today, almost all have resident graduate 
programs supporting their research and 
extension roles. 

With ever-increasing federal and state 
funding, and, in principle, now serving 
all the people of America*s melting pot, 
the land-grant institutions came of age, 
entering a new period of growth and ex- 
pansion that led to the birth of the 
Cooperative Extension Service in 1914. 

Financial support for the 1890 land-grant 
institutions and Hiskegee University was 
not, until recently, explicit in the federal 
legislation. Samuel D. Proctor (Ander- 
son, 1986), writing from Rutgers 
University in 1976, charges that the 
original funds appropriated by Congress 
for the 1890 institutions were **a mock- 
ery, a mere gesture.** In Hard Tomatoes y 



Land-Grant Institutions Today 

The Historically Black Land-Grant Institutions: 1890s and Tuskegee 



Alabama: Alabama A & M University 


Missouri: Lincoln University 


Normal 


Jefferson City 


Arkansas: University of Arkansas 


North Carolina: North Carolina A & T State 


at Pine Bluff 


University, Gr jensboro 


Delaware: Delaware State College 


Oklahoma: Langston University 


Dover 


Langston 


Florida: Florida A & M University 


South Carolina: South Carolina SXaX^ College 


Tallahassee 


Orangeburg 


Georgia: Fort Valley State College 


Tennessee: Tennessee State University 


Fort Valley 


Nashville 


Kentucky: Kentucky State University 


Texas: Prairie View A & M University 


Frankfort 


Prairie View 


Louisiana: Southern University and A & M 


TuskegesbUniversity 


College, Baton Rouge 


Tuskegee, Alabama 


Maryland: University of Maryland, Eastern 


Virginia: Virginia State University 


Shore, Princess Anne 


Petersburg 


Mississippi: Alcorn State University 




Lorman 
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Land-Grant Institutions Today 

The 1862 Land-Grant Institutions, by State 



Alabama: Auburn University 

Auburn 
Aijiska: University of Alaska 

Fairbanks 
Arizona: University of Arizona 

Tucson 

Arkansas: University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville 

Caiif omla: University of California Systemwide, 
Berkeley 

Colorado: Colorr.do State University 

Fort Collins 
Connecticut: University of Connecticut 

Storrs 

Delaware: University of Delaware 

Newark 

District of Columbia: University of the District of 

Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
Florida: University of Florida 

Gainesville 
Georgia: University of Georgia 

Athens 
Hawaii: University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 
' Jaho: University of Idaho 

Joscow 
Illinois: University of Illinois 

Urban a 
Indiana: Purdue University 

West Lafayette 
Iowa: Iowa State University 

Ames 

Kansas: Kansas State University 

Manhattan 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky 

Lexington 

Louisiana: Louisiana State University System 

Baton Rouge 
Maine; University of Maine 

Orono 

Maryland: University of Maryland 

College Park 
Massachusetts: University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 

Mic!tigan: Michigan Stato University 

East Lansing 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 
Mississippi: Mississippi State University 

Mississippi State 
Missouri: University of Missouri 

Columbia 



Montana: Montana State University 

Bozeman 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Nevada: University of Nevada, Reno 

Rftno 

New Hampshire: University of New Hampshire 
Durham 

New Jersey: Rutgers, The State University of 

New Jersey, New Brunswick 
New Mexico: New Mexico State University 

Las Cruces 
New York: Cornell University 

Ithaca 

North Carolina: North Carolina State University 
Raleigh 

North Dakota: North Dakota State University 
Fargo 

Ohio: Ohio State University 

Columbus 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma State University 

Stillwater 
Oregon: Oregon State University 

Corvallis 

Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 
Rhode island: University of Rhode island 

Kingston 

South Carolina: Clemson University 
Clemson 

South Dakota: South Dakota State University 

Brookings 
Tennessee: University of Tennessee 

Knoxville 
Texas: Texas A & M University 

College Station 
Utah: Utah State University 

Logan 

Vermont: University of Vermont 
Burlington 

Virginia: Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 

University, Blacksburg 
Washington: Washington State University 

Pullman 

West Virginia: West Virginia University 

Morgantown 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin-Madison 

Madison 

Wyoming: University of Wyoming 
Laramie 



The 1862 Land-Grant Institutions: Possessions and Territories 



American Samoa: American Samoa Community 

College, Pago Pago 
Guam: University of Guam 

Agana 

Micronesia: College o; Micronesia 
Ponape 



Northern Mariannes: Northern Mariannas College 
Saipan 

Puerto Rico: University of Puerto Rico 
Mayaguez 

Virgin Islands: College of the Virgin Islands 
St. Thomas 
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Hard Times, Jim Hightcwer claims that 
even by 1971 only one-half of 1 percent 
of federal funds allocated to the 16 states 
with both black and white land*grants 
went to the black institutions. 

In 1972» Congress began to mandate 
federal funding explicitly for tlic 1890 
institutions. By 1977, not less than 4 per- 
cent of die total Smith-Lever appropria- 
tion went to the 1 890s and Hiskegee 
University, and Congress has increased 
that percentage several times since. 

Noting that, despite inadequate funding, 
the 1890s became not just regional but 
* 'truly national resources,** Chancellor 
Herman B. Smith of the University of 
Arkansas at Pine Bluff sees in the 1890s* 
history 

...evidence of the commitment and poten- 
tial of the institutions for continued 
achievement with more adequate financial 
and professional support (Williams, 1979, 
p. 18). 

Extension's Origins: Out of 
Multiplicity, a Vision and a 
Method 



Throughout the Pnal years of the 
nineteenth century, extension work of 
many kinds was steadily if chaotically on 
the move. The famous Chautauqua move- 
ment in education, which held lengthy 
conferences at Chautauqua Lake in New 
York and created correspondence courses 
for local consumption anywhere, stimu- 
lated the idea of education for adults out- 
side a college setting. Struggling to 
pierce through the suspicion of so many 
farmers, the land-grant institutions lit on 
the Chautauqua methods of home study 
and family conferences. Pennsylvania 
State University organized a course of 
home reading in agriculture in 1892, fol- 
lowed by Cornell University and the 
University of Illinois. 

More personal contact with farmers and 
their families came in the farmers* in- 
stitutes. Patterned after the Chautauqua 
Lake conferences and the teachers* in- 



stitutes (created in the 1850s in Mas- 
sachusetts to improve teachers* class- 
room skills), the farmers' institutes 
sprat.g up first in New England and 
spread rapidly to the west. Soon the land- 
grant colleges were sponsoring off- 
campus institutes as their major outreach 
method. By 1891, 14 states were ap- 
propriating ftmds for farmers* institutes, 
and a decade later an institute specialist 
was installed in the \5XDk Office of Ex- 
periment Stations. 

Additional support came from railroads 
interested in promoting agriculture along 
their lines: a college agricultural 
specialist could travel free, sometimes in 
special three- or four-car trains, for a lec- 
ture tour. By the turn of the century, 47 
states had held institutes for almost a mil- 
lion people. The institutes were a family 
affair, including women and children, 
and offering courses on cooking and 
nutrition as well as agriculture. 

Extension work took a startling array of 
methods in those years. Here is an exten- 
sion program from Purdue University 
that lists the range of work: 

. . . lecturing at farmers' institutes; hold- 
ing normal-institute schools for institute 
lectures; providing short courses in 
agriculture; equipping and accompanying 
railway specials; assisting at teachers' in- 
stitutes; providing courses in com and 
stock judging in district centers; holding 
summer schools for teachers; sending our 
field specialists to give advice to farmers; 
providing courses of study for agricultural 
high schools; preparing and sending out 
bulletins, reports, and circulars; preparing 
articles for the public press, conducting 
and publishing an agricultural journal; con- 
ducting cooperative experiments in agricul- 
ture; providing educational exhibits at 
fairs; organizin;^ excursions to the college 
by agricultural associations and individual 
fanners; conducting experiments and 
demonstration tests on county poor farms; 
and organizing fanners' clubs, women's 
clubs, and boys' and girls' clubs (True, 
1928, pp. 49-50). 

In the 1890s, Extension departments 
began to appear on the campuses. Rut- 
gers and Cornell Universities first estab- 
lished formal Extension divisions and, by 
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1907, 42 colleges in 39 states were 
engaged in extension work. The USDA 
employed field agents on its own initia- 
tive. Private companies, such as Interna- 
tional Harvester and Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, established or supported Ex- 
tension departments. 

Wild all the Extension activity from so 
many sources, fiie results were still un- 
clear. How could the land-grant institu- 
tions be sure that farmers were reading 
their publications? How could they know 
if their lectures were heeded? And, if 
people were learning, they were **leam- 
ing by driblets,'' as a California profes- 
sor wrote in 1896. By and large, the 
institutions' educational techniques came 
down to this: **We'll tell the farmers 
what to do, and hope they do it. ' ' Exten- 
sion work still lacked a reliable method 
to make real changes in the lives of large 
numbers of people. 



Rice, cotton, boll weevils, and 
Seaman Asahel Knapp 



It is a common truth that for a great per- 
son to accomplish great actions three 
things are required: imagination, talent, 
ard the right historical moment. Seaman 
Knapp, widely hailed as the greatest in- 
fluence on the development of the 
Cooperative Extension Service and the 
* Tather of the Extension Movement, ' ' 
possessed an extraordinary vision of 
what American rural life could become, 
and a driving energy that fueled his 
capacities for scientific knowledge and 
for influencing people. 

Bom in 1833 in New York and reared in 
Vermont, from i866 until 1885 Krapp 
lived in Iowa, joining the lanii-grant col- 
lege in Ames as Professor of Agriculture 
and eventually serving as its president. 
Apparently relieved to escape academic 
life, in 1 885 Knapp took a risky and, 
from our viewpoint, momentous step. He 
joined a land-development venture in 
southwestern Louisiana that, before the 
close of the century, turned Louisiana 
into the leading rice-growing region in 
the U.S. 



By luring northern farmers to the South 
and showing them how sound methods 
could ensure profitable farming, Knapp 
struck on the educational method that 
would become, a few years later, the 
chief extension method of the land-grant 
institutions. **We learned then," he 
wrote later, **the philosophy and power 
of the demonstration'' (Scott, 1970). 

So successful was Knapp 's influence that 
the federal Department of Agriculture, 
after sending him on seed-selection trips 
to the Far East, appointed him in 1902 as 
special agent for the promotion of 
agriculture in the South. Southern 
agriculture was in dire straits: poor farm- 
ing practices, tired soil, poverty, and the 
sharecropping and crop-lien systems 
were crippling the region. Knqjp leaped 
into the huge challenge of transforming 
southern rural life by demonstrating 
proper farming practices to the people. 
He was 69 years old at the time. 

Supported by a tiny budget from the 
USDA, Knapp established a series of 
demonstration farms in Louisiana and 
Texas. In every case, the government and 
local merchants controlled the farms, 
employed the labor, and reaped whatever 
profits came. Knapn soon concluded that 
government-run demonstrations would 
not do the job, primarily because the 
farmers too easily decided that success 
depended on governmental mo. ^y and 
support, which they themselves did not 
have. The farmers, Knapp determined, 
had to carry out the demonstrations on 
their own land. 

The people of Terrell and Greenville, 
Texas, gave Knapp the opportunity to test 
his theory. When iocal leaderii asked 
Knapp to set up a government demonstra- 
tion in their area, he proposed that one of 
the farmers, W. C. Porter, run the 
demonstration on his own farm, at his 
own expense. To ensure Porter against 
his risk, TerrelFs business community 
put up a $1 ,000 indemnity fund and 
selected an executive committee to see 
that Knapp *s farming practices were car- 
ried out. When the harvest came. Porter 
had made $700 more than he had an- 
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The Quotations of Seaman Knapp 

The following quotations are excerpts from 
Knapp's speeches given between 1894 and 1910 
on land-grant college campuses, to teachers' con- 
ferences, and to his own Extension agents. They 
have been reproduced from Bailey (1945) and 
Bliss (1952). 

On the land-grant mission: "Your mission is to 
solve the problems of poverty, to increase tho 
measures of happiness, to add to the universal 
love of country the universal knowledge of com- 
fort, and to harness the forces of all learning to 
the useful and the needful in human society" 
(Bliss, 1952, p. 38). 

On family life: 'The great force that readjusts 
the world originates in the home — You may do 
all that you are of a mind to in schools, but unless 
you reach in and get hold of that honr 3 and 
change its conditions you are nullifying the uplift 
of the school. We are reaching for the home" 
(Ibid., p. 44). 

"The matter of paramount importance in the 
world is the readjustment of the home. It is the 
greatest problem with which we have to deal, be- 
cause it is the most delicate and difficult of all 
problems" (Ibid.). 

On national greatness: "What makes a nation 
firm and great and wise is to have education per- 
colate all through the people. I want to see educa- 
tion in this grand country correspond to the 
country" (Bailey, 1945, p. 240). 

On common people: "A great nation is not the 
outgrowth of a few men of genius, but the superla- 
tive worth of a great common people. Your mis- 
sion is to make a great common people and thus 
readjust the map of the world" (Ibid. p. 43). 



On food and cooking: "In the United States the 
art of cooking is mainly a lost art. There are com- 
munities where not to be dyspeptic is to be out of 
fashion. If we could have some lessons on how to 
live royally on a little; how to nourish the body 
without poisoning the stomach; and how to 
balance a ration for economic and healthful 
results, there would be a hopeful gain in lessen- 
ing the number of bankrupts by the k»tchen 
route" (Ibid., p. 42). 

On Extension clients: "Sometimes farmers have 
peculiar views about agriculture. They farm by 
the moon. Never try to disillusion them. Let them 
believe in farming by the moon or the stars, if they 
will faithfully try our methods. It does not pay 
agents to waste good breath on such matters" 
(Ibid., p. 39). 

On success with clients: "In general, it is not the 
man who knows the most who is the most suc- 
cessful, but the man who imparts an implicit 
belief with his message" (Ibid., p. 41). 

On the qualities of an agent: "a recognized 
leader, progressive, influential, and able to carry 
public opinion with him" (Ibid., p. 39). 

On educational method: "Your value lies not in 
what you can do, but in what you can get other 
people to do" (Ibid., p. 44). 

On the future: "At last, this home society, . . . 
this rural society, will be a great dominating force 
in the land, and we shall become a pattern, not 
only to our own country, but to all countries, show- 
ing how a great and free people were able to read- 
just their conditions" (Ibid.). 



ticipated, and declared that next year he 
would put his f*ntire farm of 800 acres 
under Knapp 's principles of cultivation. 

A remarkable success, the Porter 
Demonstration attracted widespread at- 
tention and proved that a community- 
supported, locally owned demonstration 
farm is a highly effective teaching tool. 



The demonstration method now included 
a crucial element, one that has become 
central to Extension education: local 
initiative, involvement, and support are 
absolutely essential to the process of 
change. 

With his demonstration method im- 
proved and *estecl, Knapp was ready to 
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'The gist of our work... 
is to get out and hustle 
among the people.** 
—Seaman Knapp 



"Our true goal is 'to 
create a better 
people...high-minded, 
stalwart, courageous, 
and brave../ ** 
—Seaman Knapp, 
speaking to his agents. 



**V itataman hears he 
may doubt. What he 
sees he may possibly 
doubt. But what he 
does himself he cannot 
doubt/ —Seaman 
Knapp, on the value of 
the demonstration 
method . 



face the emergency that would lead to na- 
tional extension work; he was ready for 
the cotton boll weevil, which for many 
years had been spreading slowly out 
across Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, 
devastating the cotton fields. In 1904, 
Knapp appointed 20 special agents to 
work with him and, by enlisting the aid 
of merchants, bankers, and ultimately 
7,000 farmers, they created demonstra- 
tion farms throughout the region. Within 
three years the weevil was controlled, the 
demonstration method became famous, 
and the first inklings of a county agent 
system were heard when W. C. Stallings 
was appointed to carry out this function 
in Smith County, Texas. Woodrow Wil- 
son himself praised demonstration work 
as **the only kind that generates real 
education; that is to say, the demonstra- 
tion process and the personal touch with 
the man who does the demonstrating'' 
CBrunner, 1949). 

Things began to move fast after 1906. 
The General Education Board, incor- 
porated by Congress a few years earlier 
and funded largely by oil tycoon John D. 
Rockefeller, saw in Knapp *s work an op- 
portunity to improve living conditions in 
the South and financed the expansion of 
demonstrations into otlicr states. By 
1908, 157 agricultural agents were work- 
ing in 1 1 southern states, no longer in- 
volved in emergencies, but spreading a 
broader education to the rural people. 

In all this growth, Knapp faced opposi- 
tion from three sources. First of all, there 
were the farmers themselves, whose 
resistance to change he cut through by 
means of his teaching method. Second, 
entomologists within the USDA itself 
competed with Knapp by wanting to con- 
trol the boll weevil program u^emselves. 
Third, and ironically from our 
standpoint, the land-grant faculty mem- 
bers themselves resen;ed Knapp 's 
popularity, increasing fame, and undeni- 
able success. Knapp 's biographer, Joseph 
Bailey (1945, p. 223), noting that the re- 
searchers and agricultural educators of 
the colleges came to fear Knapp, finds in 
them 



....an unacknowledged sense of guilt that 
the elaborate and expensive land-gran'i col- 
lege system plus their experiment stations 
had failed to keep faith with the public and 
the rural population. 

If that was true of the land-grant faculty, 
generally, and if Knapp also had to do bat- 
tle with other factions in the USDA, then 
his ability to thread his way through * *an 
unexplored jungle of self-centered 
jealousies'' is particularly remarkable. 
And in a larger context, given that early 
rivalry, the final cooperation among the 
USDA, the land-grant institutions, and 
the people is equally remarkable. 



Demonstrations t^xpand into youth 
dubs and home demonstrations 



Two spinoffs of the demonstration 
i^ethor! were new programs for young 
people and homemakers. **Com clubs'* 
for boys became an important adjunct to 
Knapp's work with adults, as often a 
boy's acre under Knapp 's methods 
produced more than his father's. And in 
1910, a South Carolina schoolteacher 
create'^ a girls' club for growing and can- 
ning toma^T-^s— a project that quickly led 
to the need for female county agents as 
supervisors of tfie girls' clubs. Naturally, 
working with the daughters, agents soon 
began to work with the mothers, assisting 
them with cooking, sewing, sanitation, 
and home beautification. Consistent with 
Knapp 's broad vision of the purposes of 
demonstration work, home demonstra- 
tions with women used the details of 
home management as a way to broaden 
the vision of rural women, giving them a 
new sense of possibility for home and 
family life, and a new optimism al>out 
their own potential. 

But what of the rest of the nation during 
the first decade of the twentieth century? 
In the North ai;d West, the growth of 
county agent work was much slower and 
more haphazard than in the South, but it 
was there. With no boll weevil emer- 
gency, and with a more advanced, better 
diversified, and more permanent agricul- 
ture, the county agent movement 

ISO 
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American Women: New Knowledge, Newly Confirmed Rights 



In the 1 860s, winds of democratic change created 
the land>grant institutions, fo; all the people, and 
freed the slaves, in principb creating opportunities 
for human development and expression unprece- 
dented in histoiy These same winds fanned the im- 
agination of a dedicated generatbn of women, sonne 
as suffragists working for the vote, and others (of spe- 
cial relevance toth3 land-grant system and Coopera- 
tive Extension) as scientists and teachers devoted to 
raising the quality of women's lives in general. 

The campaign for women's rights began in 1848 in 
Seneca Falls, New York, with a conference planned 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia Mott "to dis- 
cuss the social, civil, and religious rights of women." 
Intertwined with the other social and political debates 
of the day— the antislavery and temperance move- 
ments—the women's rights movement held annual 
national conventions for a decade or more following 
the Seneca Falls meeting. Suffrage, the right to vote, 
became a key concern. The first victories came not in 
the liberal East but in the pragmatic territories of the 
West, starting in Wyoming in 1869 anc; Utah in 1870. 

Meanwhile, women throughout the country were 
slowly gaining admission to higher education. While 
Oberlin College in Ohio had been admitting women 
since 1833, Iowa State became the first state univer- 
sity to do so, in 1 858. Cornell University in New York 
set up a special branch for women. Sage College, in 
1874. The campuses of higher education, private 
and land-grant, became fertile grounds for the new 
feminist struggle for the rights of women as students 
and voters. 

Laura Clay, for example, asuccessful, self-labeled 
"practical farmer" with her mother and sisters, 
began her college education at the University of 
Michigan in 1879. While she was there, her mother 
and sisters were hosting Susan B. Anthony and other 
suffrage workers on the famn in Kentucky Laura 
returned home to managethe farm, after two 
semesters at Michigan, and became caught up in the 
suffrage movement. She spentone semester at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky in 
1 886, and in the same year presented a paper fram- 
ing "apractlcal view of women suffrage" atthena- 
tional meeting of the Association for the 
Advancement of WDfnen, in Louisville. And in 1895, 
Laura Clay was petitioning the governor and the trus- 
tees of the Agricultural and Mechanical College on 
behalf of "the interests of the young women stu* 
dents" (0 fill existing board vacancies with women. 

Laura Clay was one of an emerging generation of 
women who recognized the value and c#ought the 
benefits of higher education, which was increasingly 
available through the land-grant institutions. She 



came to see that "the highest right of a free woman, 
as well as a free man, is self-government," and spent 
her life championing that cause. 

The concurrent struggle for women's place in the 
university and for the home and practical life as an 
area worthy of higher education is best demonstrated 
in the life of another woman, Ellen Swallow Richards. 
Devoting herself to "oekology," a multidisciplinary ef- 
fort to understand human life in its environment, in- 
cluding the natural world and the home, Ellen 
Richards became the founder of the discipline of 
home economics. Although her academic life 
centered on the Massachusetts institute of Technol- 
ogy (M.I.T.), she contributed directly to the curricula 
of the land-grant institutions. 

Graduating in the first class of Vassar College for 
WomOii in 1870, Ellen Swallow a year later becaiie 
the first woman admitted to M.I.T.— with the dubious 
distinction of "special student in chemistry." Two 
years later she received M.l.T.'s first degree ever 
granted to a woman, and probably the first degree in 
science granted an American woman. Within a 
decade, Ellen Swallow Richards had founded the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae, forerunner of the 
American Association of University Women, and 
published the first of at least 1 0 books. The Chemistry 
ofCooking and Cleaning. All through the 1860s and 
1890s, she operated what her chief biographer, 
Robert Clarke(1973), calls the "Ellen Swallow road 
show," as she traversed the nation, speaking and 
writing about the need for clean air, pure food and 
water, the relation of nutrition to worker productivity, 
the drudgery of house work, and the compassionate 
treatment of children. Along the way, Richards wrote 
one of the first public USDA bulletins, "Nutritive 
Value of Common Food Materials," published in 
1892. 

In 1898, Ellen Richards renamed "oekology," the 
science of home economics, and a year later or- 
ganized the first of many Lake Placid Conferences, 
one of which, in 1908, founded the American Home 
Economics Association. By that time, of course, vir- 
tually all the land-grant institutions had established 
departments of "household science," "domestic 
science," or "home economics," thus signifying the 
opening of the people's colleges not only to women 
but to the dignity of studying family life. 
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"The incubus of 
ignorance and inertia 
[in rural Anfierica] is so 
heavy and widespread 
as to constitute a 
national danger/' 
— AAACES Report 
(Scott, 1970, r p. 
291-292). 



"It is to the Extension 
Department of these 
[land-grant] colleges 
that we must now look 
for the most effective 
rousing of the people 
on the land/* 
—Roosevelt's Country 
Life Commission, 1S09 
(Bailey, 1945, p. 247). 



developed without tfce strong federal sup- 
port that marked Knapp's work in the 
South. As a result, agents might be 
asssociated with the land-grant institu- 
tion, county schools, local clubs, farm as- 
sociations, or private sources. In the 
North, too, as we saw in the description 
of Purdue's extension program, no single 
educational method prevailed. 

Thus the issues needing resolution as 
the nation moved toward Cooperative 
Extension were these: 

• How should extension work be or- 
ganized? What roles should the 
USDA, the land-grant institutions, 
private businesses, and local organiza- 
tions play? How might all these 
levels, and all the varieties of educa- 
tional work, be coordi .died? 

• What shoulr" proper extension educa- 
tional methods be? How could 
genuine change best be encouraged? 

• What should the scope and purpose of 
extension work include? What should 
it aim for? What would be its v^ision? 



The Roots of the Smith-Lever Act 

Amidst all the confusion of extension 
work in the firsi years of the new century, 
two national forces were pushing toward 
what would shortly become Cooperative 
Extension. President Theodore 
Roosevelt's Country Life Commission, 
in 1909, called for a national Extension 
Service, to be organized through an Ex- 
tension department in each of the land 
grant institutions, and to be so managed 
**as to reach every person on the land in 
its state vith both information and in- 
spirat:*'.i.** Significantly, the 
Commission's report emphasized that Ex- 
tension should forward not only the 
business of agriculture but sanitation, 
education, homemaking, and all interests 
of country life.** 

The Country Life Commission was 
chaired by Liberty Hyde Bailey, who had 
been a horticu)' irist at Michigan Agricul- 



tural College in the 1880s and was cur- 
rently Director of Cornell University's 
College of Agriculture. Because Bailey 
harbored deep concerns about the 
dangers to local autonomy should the 
federal government become involved in 
Extension, the Commission stopped 
short of advocating the USDA's participa- 
tion. 

Such fears did not daunt the American 
Association of Agricultural Colleges ard 
Experiment Stations (AAACES), or at 
least its special Conr.mittee on Extension 
Work, led by Kenyon Leech Butterfield, 
then President of th^ Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. The AAACES 
Committee repeatedly lent its voice to the 
growing demand for an Extension Ser- 
vice as the third great function of the 
land-grant system, and suggested that 
federal funds support its work. By 1912, 
Extension departments had emerged in 
43 land-grant institutions. 

With others from the AAACES, Butter- 
field drew up **A Bill for the Increase of 
Appropriation to Agricultural Colleges 
for Extension Work,** which was intro- 
duced in Congress in 1909. This bill 
marked the beginning of four and one- 
half years of Congressional melee out of 
which finally came the Smith-Lever Act. 

But tTO important elements of Coopera- 
tive Extension were already approved by 
many leaders: 

• Extension should have the broadest 
possible mission as an educational in- 
stitution working with rural people. 

• Federal appropriations of funds 
should help to support the Extension 
departments of the land-grant institu- 
tions. 

The Smlth-Lever Act, 1914: 
Cooperative Extension 
Comes of Age 



The congressional debate that led to the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act extended 
over more than five years. The issues 
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A Timeline: 

The Land-Grant System and American Women 

1833 Seaman Knapp born. 

National Female Antislavery Society formed. 

Oberlin College opens in Ohio, admitting males, females, blacks. 

1848 Seneca Falls Convention sounds the call for women's rights. 

1 850 Jonathan Turner publishes Plan for a State University for the 
Industrial Classes. 

1858 House passes Morrill's '^College Land Bill." 
Iowa State University admits women. 

1862 Lincoln signs the Morrill Act, creating the land-grant institution system. 

1865 Civil War ends; Emancipation Proclamation. 

Vassar College for Women established in New York. 

1869 Wyoming grants women's suffrage. 

1 870 Utah enacts women's suffrage. 

1873 Ellen Swallow receives S.B. degree from M.l.T. 

1874 Cornell University establishes Sage College, for women. 

1876 National Woman's Suffrage Association writes Declaration of Rights 
for Women. 

University of Michigan admits women students. 

1 881 Ellen Swallow Richards founds Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
forerunner of American Association of University Women. 

1882 "Richards publishes The Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning. 

1 887 Congress passes the Hatch Act, creating the aor;i;ultural 
experiment stations. 

1890 Land-Grant bill expanded, creating black land-grant institutions. 

1 893 Colorado adopts women's suffrage. 

1899 Richards organizes first Lake Placid Conference, forerunner of 
American Home Economics Association. 

1902 Seaman Knapp appointed USDA special agent for southern agriculture. 

1908 One hundred and fifty-seven Extension agents at work In the South. 

1910 Female agents begin work with girls' clubs. 
Washington grants women's suffrage. 

191 1 Theodore Roosevelt's Country Life Commission calls for 
national extension service. 

1912 Forty-three colleges claim Extension departments. 

California, Arizona, Oregon, and Arkansas adopt women's suffrage. 
Various versions of the Cooperative Extension bill debated in Congress. 
Senate debates women's suffrage amendment to U.S. Constitution. 

191 4 Final version of Smith-Lever Act passed by Congress and signed by 
President Wilson. 

Montana and Nev&da adopt women's suffrage. 

1917 Jeannette Rankin of Montana becomes first woman to serve in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

President Wilson appeals for amendment tO the Constitution, allowing 
women the rirht to vote. 

1920 Nineteenth ' .lendment signed into law, giving the vote to 26 million women. 
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were complex, the discussions tortuous, 
the compromises and resolutions marked 
by strong opinions on many sides about 
the proper extension organization, its 
proper mission, and its proper methods. 
At least 32 bills supporting some form of 
federal support for extension work rolled 
through the Congress between 1909 and 
1914. 

If you were to read the history of that 
debate, it would be like watching a sail- 
boat slip through a storm, guided by two 
remarkable politicians from the South. 

Michael Hoke Smith, from Georgia, 
sponsored the act in the Senate and, al- 
though he had had little to do with its 
development, he was surely the Senate's 
most ardent advocate of the extension 
bill. His own interpretation of the bill 
points up one of the central organiza- 
tional issues that the final Smith-Lever 
Act clarified: *The real object this bill 
had xa view/* he said, ** was to prevent 
the diversion of the [federal] money to 
the college*' and away from genuine Ex- 
tension work. 

Asbury Francis Lever, representing 
South Carolina in the House, more than 
anyone else championed the Knapp 
demonstration method as the chief work 
of Extension. How he first became 
familiar with the demonstration move- 
ment is illuminating, incidentally, about 
the political finesse of Seaman Knapp 
and the importance of involving legis- 
lators in Extension work. Negotiating 
about the placement of his agents in 
South Carolina, Knapp made sure that an 
agent went into each of the congressional 
districts, and, as it happened, 3 of 'he 10 
agents went into Frank Lever's dis\rict. 
Shortly after traveling with the agents 
and attending their meetings. Lever made 
himself the best-informed person in Con- 
gress about demonstration work. That ex- 
perience led him ultimately to sponsor 
the Extension bill in the House, where 
his primary concern was to ensure that 
the personal contact and the learner's 
own involvement in the learning, both so 



successfully brought about by Knapp 's 
method, would become the basis of Ex- 
tension education. 

In their guidance of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension bill through Congress, and with 
the help of many other leaders and or- 
ganizations. Smith and Lever rarely 
faced opposition to the idea of a Coopera- 
tive Extension system; the nation wanted 
it; the time was right. The debate 
centered primarily around the system's 
organization, mission and scope, and the 
philosophy of its methods. 

The language of the original Smith-Lever 
Act (it has been amended many times 
since 1914) called for 

...cooperative agricultural extension work 
between the agricultural [land-grant] col- 
leges... and the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in order to aid in diffusing 
among the peopleof the United States use- 
ful and practical information on subjects 
related to agriculture and home 
economics, and to encourage the applica- 
tion of the same. 

Extension work, (moreover], shall consist 
of the giving of instruction and practical 
demonstrations in agriculture and home 
economics to persons not attending or resi- 
dent in said colleges, . . . and imparting to 
such persons information on said subjects 
through field demonstrations, publica- 
tions, and otherwise; and this work shall 
be carried on in such manner as may be 
mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the state agricultural col- 
lege or colleges receiving the benefits of 
this Act. 

And with that, the land-grant system be- 
came compitte, its extension arm firmly 
supported by a cooperative state and 
federal funding procedure and a relation- 
ship that, over time, has grown beyond 
the jealousies and takeover fears that 
arose in the early congressional debates. 
But what lay behind the spare language 
of the Act? To unden-tand the intentions 
of Congress, let us look at some of the 
reports and committee hearings that led 
to the 1914passag . 
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Extension's Mission 



Extension's Scope 



Deeply influenced by the visionary spirit 
of Seaman Knapp and the missionary 
zeal of Knapp 's agents from his own 
firsthand experience with them, Frank 
Lever stated the House Agricultural 
Committee's views in these broad terms 
(Bliss, 1952, p. 101): 

[Extension educators] must give leader- 
ship and direction along all lines of rural 
activity— social, economic, and finan- 
cial.... One of the most pressing problems 
in connection with rural life and progress 
is that of the development of leadership 
from among the rural people. This bill sup- 
plies this long-felt deficiency. 

It is not enough to show him [the former] 
how to grow bigger crops. {The Extension 
educator]. . .will be expected to give as 
much thought to the economic side of 
agriculture. . .as he gives to the matter of 
larger acreage yields. He is to assume 
leadership in every nnovement, whatever it 
may be, the aim of which is better form- 
ing, better living, more happiness, more 
education, and better citizenship. 

In short, when he introduced the bill in 
the House, Lever said that, if the land- 
grant colleges' information -vere made 
available to and used by farmers, the 
Cooperative Extension Service ' * would 
work a complete and absolute revolution 
in the social, economic, and financial 
condition of our rural population" (Bliss, 
1952). 

Like Knapp, the framers of the Smith- 
Lever Act distinguished ends from 
means. If the language of the bill em- 
phasizes the subject matter of agriculture 
and home economics, it is because over 
half the population lived in rural areas, 
and fully 35 percent of the people were 
living on farms. The uhimate end in 
view— and this appears again and again 
in the speeches, reports, and hearings- 
was for Extension's itinerant teachers" 
to help people transform the quality of 
their lives, to contribute through educa- 
tion to their development as human 
beings. 



Lever's House committee made it clear as 
well that farmers— at that time, the men- 
were by no means the only Extension 
clientele. Here, after mentioning Knapp 's 
**boys' com clubs and girls' tomato 
clubs," the Committee reported that 

. ..this bil! furnishes the machinery by 
which the farm boy and girl can be 
reached with real agricultural and home 
economics training. . . . One of the main 
features of this bill is that it is so flexible as 
to provide for the inauguration of a system 
of itinerant teaching for boys and girls 
(Bliss, 1952, p. 102). 

There are the legislative beginnings of 
4-H, ana here are those of all the educa- 
tional work that would grow through the 
years into Extension's broad program in 
family living: 

The drudgery and toil of the form wife 
have not been appreciated by those upon 
whom the duty of legislation devolves, nor 
has proper weight been given to her in- 
fluence upon rural life. Our efforts 
heretofore have been given in aid of the 
farm man, his horses, cattle, and hpgs, but 
his wife and girls have been neglected al- 
most to a point of criminality. This biH 
provides the authority and the funds for in- 
augurating a system of teaching the farm 
wife and the farm girl the elementary prin- 
ciples of homemaking and home manage- 
ment. . . there is no more important work 
in the country than this (Bliss, 1952, p. 
102). 

Considering the people Cooperative Ex- 
tension was to serve, we should note 
here, as well, that the racial scope of Ex- 
tension work was fiercely debated before 
the passage of the Act. Even though 
Knapp and Booker T. Washington had set 
up an extension effort with agents at T\is- 
kegee Institute, some in Congress (such 
as Hoke Smith himself) felt that the black 
institutions were not prepared to send out 
trained demonstrators, and even that the 
black population had little interest in 
education. The Senate adopted an amend- 
ment that extension work should be con- 
ducted without discrimination as to 
race," but the final bill, worked out in 
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*'l became his [Knapp^s] 
devoted disciple. I 
embraced his teachings 
and philosophies without 
reserve and with the ardor 
and enthusiasm of youth/' 
—Francis A. Lever 

"The ultimate objective 
was not more and better 
food, clothing, and 
housing. These were 
merely means and 
conditions prerequisite to 
the improvement of 
human relationships, of 
int'"" ictual and spiritual 

01^ • * The 

fur . . dntal function of... 
exi. <sion education is the 
development of r jral 
people themselves.*' 
—Survey of Land-Grant 
Colleges and UniversitieSy 
A.J. Klein etal. (1930, pp. 
440-^442). 

"(Extension work] is a 
thing that gives life as it 
goes. It awakens 
countrysides and rouses 
them to take charge of 

themselves [Extension 

is al truly nreat and 
intelligent work.*' 
—Woodrow Wilson 
(Bailey. 1945. p. 266). 



conference between House and Senate, 
simply left to each state legislature the 
right to administer the ftinds as it saw fit. 
However, when the Act went into effect, 
there were about 100 black men and 
women extension agents in 1 1 states and, 
according to Alfred C. True, white 
agents already had done a **considerable 
amount of work** with blacks. In any 
case, the original Act was not explicit on 
the subject of Cooperative Extension and 
race, and only since the 1960s has legisla- 
tion clearly directed Extension *s work 
with people of all races and origins by re- 
quiring nondiscrimination cn the basis of 
minority status. 

Today, the question of the legitimacy of 
Cooperative Extension programs arises 
frequently and from many sources, often 
from one or another special-interest 
group that has experienced Extension*s 
benefits and would like to sustain that 
relationship, even if others associated 
with Extension would be cut off. In that 
climate of opinion ai^d debate, it is help- 
ful to bear in mind the broad scope en- 
v'^ioned for Cooperative Extension 
programs in 1914. The range and diver- 
sity of Extension programs are far more 
marked today than ever, from 
Extension*s response to massive societal 
changes and from additional federal legis- 
lation. Fundamentally, however, the 
Smith-Lever Act itself established Exten- 
sion with a wide-ranging educational 
program. 



Extension's Methods 

Earlier we noted something of the variety 
of approaches with which the land-grant 
institutions pursued their own forms of 
extension work before the arrival of 
Cooperative Extension, and we reviewed 
Seaman Knapp*s single-handed success at 
finding a method that really produced 
changes in people *s behavior. As Con- 
gress set about to define Cooperative Ex- 
tension work, much of the debate 
engaged the institutions on the one side 
and the advocates of demonstration on 
the other. And the outcome of the debate, 
fortunately enough, came dOwn in favor 



of the person who was to benefit from it 
all— the ordinary person off-campus who 
did not take so well to lectures, books, 
mailed publications, courses, and all the 
paraphernalia of formal education. 

The debate included more than contro- 
versy about educational method; in the 
long run, the issue also involved the 
**itinerant teacher.** In fact, at stake was 
the county agent system. For, if many 
college representatives had had their 
way, extension work simply would have 
become a curriculum transplanted off 
campus, with professors functioning as 
they did in classrooms. The Committee 
on Extension Work of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations recommended that 

. . . large emphasis be placed at once upon 
those fomis of work that represent sys- 
tematic instruction, or fomial teaching. In 
our judgment, this is to be the great per- 
manent work of the extension department 
(Bailey, 1945). 

Or as Dean Mumford of Missouri put it, 

I see no essential difference in principle be- 
tween teaching farmers in a college or 
teaching farmers a mile away from the in- 
stitution (Bailey, 1945, p. 263). 

In short, the colleges themselves needed 
to be educated about extension educa- 
tion. Seaman Knapp himself had iden- 
tified the problem when Agriculture 
Secretary Wilson asked him why 
demonstration work could not be con- 
ducted by traditional educators in a more 
dignified way with more professionally 
acceptable standards. Knapp *s response 
was quick, brisk, and perhaps a bit bitter 
from his long experience with the col- 
leges: 

Three reasons, Mr. Secretary. These 
gentlemen, number one, don*t know any- 
thing about farming. Number two, they 
don*t know anything about education. And 
number three, they don*t know anything 
about people (Bailey, 1945, p. 233). 

As the Smith-Lever debate continued, the 
long-standing conflict between the 
USDA and the agricultural colleges came 
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The Legislative Basis for 4«H 

In 1953, Congress approved a significant change 
in the wording of the Smith-Lever Act. The 
original Act, as we have seen, calls for Extension 
work in "agriculture and home economics"; 
since 1953, the ct reads "agriculture and home 
economics and subjects relating thereto." The 
report of the House Committee on Agriculture 
clarifies the congressional intent behind the 
change: 

The phrase **and subjects relating thereto" is 
added to the language of the Smith-Lever Act to 
make certain that the new legislation will authorize 
all those Extension activities, such as 4-H Club 
work, education in rural health and sanitation, and 
similar aspects of the manifold extension program 
heretofore authorized and now being carried on 
under existing law. 

A debate on the Senate side includes specific 
reference to 4-H as essential to Cooperative 
Extension's broad program, Michigan's Senator 
Homer Ferguson stated his views this way: 

Itismyund' landing that the omission of this 
phrase in the oill (4-H Club work] was solely for the 
purposo of avoiding any implication that phases of 



Extension work not expressly mentioned would 
thereby be exclud*^ and that there is no intention 
to narrow the present concept of agricultural Exten- 
sion work or to imply that the work of the 4-H Clubs 
is not to continue. I am sure that all of the senators 
will concur in my view that the work with our rural 
youth is of prime importance in the conduct of exten- 
sion work, and deserves to receive and to continue 
to receive the fullest attention. 

A few minutes later. Senator Edward Thye of Min- 
nesota affirmed Ferguson's viewpoint: 

The statement of the Senator from Michigan is cor- 
rect, because if we named one [specific Extension 
program], we would have to enumerate all of them, 
and to avoid the enumeration of all, the language in 
the bill was adopted. 

And then Thye said, '*l would not ?ven be a party 
to putting so much as a straw in the way of the 
4-H Club movement, because of its ex^^llent 
achievements." 

—Based on a paper by Mil* jn Boyce, "Legal 
Basis for 4-H Work," ES-USDA, 
September, 1983. 



to tlie fore. Jealousy, mistrust, and, on 
the colleges' part, fear of federal domina- 
tion were but the tif of the iceberg com- 
pared to the fundamental disagreement 
about the role of the county agent in the 
Extension program. From their own 
experience with Seaman Knapp, USDA 
insiders had concludeo that the 
demonstration method and the role of 
agents vere far n-^ore successful than the 
colle^ traditional ways. 

Then President Wilson made a fortunate 
appointment. David Houston, former 
president of Texas A&M College, be- 
came ^retary of Agriculture in 1913, 
and brought with him to Washington im- 
peccable credentials as a land-grant in- 
stitution administrator. He also brought 
ills own familiarity with Seaman Knapp 
and a deep respect for Knapp 's methods. 
In meetings with Smith, Lever, and the 
AAACES, Houston helped to transcend 
the conflict by introducing the idea of a 



cooperative relationship between the col- 
leges and the USDA. This was a genuine 
attempt to combine the advantages of 
local initiative and incentive in the con- 
duct of extension work with enough 
federal oversight to promote efficiency 
and ensure that federal funds were well 
spent. 

And thui . .:s Congressman Lever able to 
inciude, in his report from the House 
Committee, these words that would help 
to ensure Extension's success as a nonfor- 
/na/ educational organization: 

The fundamentu idea of the system of 
demonstration, or itinerant teaching, 
presupposes the personal contact of the 
teacher with the person being taught, the 
participation of the pupil in the actual 
demonstration of the lesson being taught, 
and the su.xess of the rr.ethod proposed. 



1 1 
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Extension's Organization 

By 1910, extension work had spread over 
much of the nation, supported in the 
South largely by the USDA and in the 
North and West by a myriad of public 
and private agencies, including 
particularly the essential source of practi- 



based, apparently, on a fear that the 
federal government would take over or 
co-opt the institutions* proper education- 
al role. Put simply, the arguments in 
favor of the partnership were these: 

1 . Both the USDA and the colleges were 
already involved in extension work. 



Booker T. Washington and Seaman Knapp: 
Interracial Cooperation in Demonstration Work 



The following passage comes from Seaman A, 
Knapp: Schoolmasterof American Agriculture by 
Joseph C. Bailey (1 945, pp. 227-228). 

Immediately after his first visit to Tuskegee In- 
stitute [in 1906], which, along with Hampton In- 
stitute in Virginia, had been instrumental in 
drawing the attention of the Rockefellers and 
their General Education Board to the Sc Ah, 
Knapp made another proposal for cooperation. In 
a long letter he suggested that funds fr*^ a wagon 
which was traveling about to exhibit better imple- 
ments to Negro farmers be augmented by the 
Board to pay for a demonstration ar*ent: "They 
have on'y done Institute work, and '.*hat they 
need is to nail the whole proposition to the soil . . . 
to get the farmer to do the work himself and make 
a demonstration.** 

He submitted in writing to Booker T. Washington, 
president of Tuskegee, the details previously dis- 
cussed with him and his staff to "unite forces** 



and funds, employ a man under Knapp's charge 
"on the demonstration plan,'' and share credit 
for the work done among the Negro farmers in ad- 
jacent counties. This scheme was readily ac- 
cepted by the Board and by Tuskegee, and 
another large group of Southern farm folk was 
brought into organized acquaintance with the 
Farmers' Cooperative Demonstration work. 

Two Negro agents employed for this work before 
the close of 1 906 were the first of a force which 
had grown to one hundred by 1 91 4, located in 

eleven states Dr. R.R. Moton, successor to 

Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee, has written, 
"No other two men have done more for the Negro 
in the lower South since Emancipation than did 
Seaman A. Knapp and Booker T. Washington.... 
If what he (Dr. Knapp] contributed to Southern 
agriculture, economic, and social f: ^ogress, in- 
cluding relations between the two races, had 
never been contributed, conditions would be piti- 
able to contemplate.'* 



cal knowledge, the land-grant institu- 
tions. In retrospect, it seems inevitable 
that the channel that would focus and 
direct the enormous energy of extension 
education flowed toward a cooperative 
relationship between the USDA and the 
colleges and universities. 

There were several reasons for what 
came to be the unique partnership of 
Cooperative Extension, most of them jus- 
tifications for the role of the federal 
partner. For the main opposition to a 
federal presence in Extension came from 
a kind of **states* rights** argument 



2. Federal funds would be appropriated 
for extension efforts, and federal over- 
sight should follow their use. 

3. A coordinated federal and state sys- 
tem, based on mutual planning and 
reporting, would help * ; ensure the most 
efficient use of resources. 

Again, the House Committee's hearings 
on the Smith-Lever bill amplified the 
points of the debate, suggesting by their 
tone something important about the 
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relationship that the speakers envisioned. 
Here is W. O. Thompson. President of 
Ohio Slate College: 

It looks to us as if we should get closer 
together, with a better organization, a 
more efficient expenditure of money, and a 
better understanding than ever before. ... . 
Before the money is expended, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ... and these colleges 
. . . shall get together in a friendly council, 
lay out the projects, and provide ... for 
the wise, economical, and efficient expen- 
diture of this money (Bliss, 1952, p. 104). 

David Houston, then Secretary of 
Agriculture, also had in mind 
Thompson's **friendly council'' when he 
emphasized to the House Committee the 
need for mutual planning to avoid 
duplication and haphazard activity: 

We have been discussing with the execu- 
tive committee of the land-grant colleges 
whether it would not be feasible for each 
of these institutions to have in hand 
projects, formulated every year, by which 
all the institutions, federal and state, can 
work together. You can easily see how that 
would clear the air. . . . The thing to do is 
to have the two work together in close har- 
mony, put their heads together, and adopt a 
plan (Bliss, 1952, pp. 98-99). 

Houston went on to emphasize that the in- 
stitutions should devise their own 
'^machinery" for doing extension work, 
and thus he helped to distinguish between 
the roles of the two partners. After all, 
the act was to require matching funds 
from the states for the federal dollars to 
be appropriated. 

Extension's early historian, Alfred True 
(1928, p. 1 15), sums up the Smith-Lever 
Act by saying that it 

...carries further than any previous legisla- 
tion a requirement for active cooperation 
of Federal and State agencies in the plan- 
ning and conduct of work maintained with 
Federal and State funds. It also con- 
templates the extension of this cooperation 
to take in counties, communities, and in- 
dividuals. At the same time, it safeguards 
the use of Federal funds by conferring on 
the Secretary of Agriculture comprehen- 
sive administrative authority. 



And what of the county partner? While 
not included in the federal legislation, 
over the next decade Cooperative Exten- 
sion all across the nation received crucial 
local support, either from private county 
organizations or di^'ectly from county 
governments. In Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, county boards o^ -supervisors 
responded to their state's enabling legisla- 
tion of 191 1 by matching state funds with 
direct county contributions for Extension 
agent salaries. Private organizations in 
other states gradually adopted the generic 
name, **farm bureaus," and, through 
legislation or precedent, they became 
semiofficial public bodies designed to 
support and influence local Extension 
work. 

Thus developed Extension's local 
partner, the county Extension association 
known variously as the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Extension Council, or the Ex- 
tension Board. With the passage of the 
Smith-Lever Act in 1914, the land-grant 
educational system, cooperating with the 
USDA, had won an extraordinary vic- 
tory—a victory not only for the institu- 
tions but for the Americ. people and, 
ultimately, the people of many countries 
yet to develop. 

The years ahead would see the revolution- 
ary changes in rural life that Knapp and 
many other leaders had foretold, and 
many of those changes would come as a 
direct result of the application of 
knowledge and intelligence to the 
problems and possibilities of people's 
lives. As the president of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute said in support of 
the Smith-Lever Act's passage. 

This sort of constructive work done with 
the government money seems to me of 
even more vaiue than what might be called 
the destructive work of the appropriations 
for guns and battleships (Congressional 
Record, 1913). 



1?0 



*The United States 
launched a system of 
research and education 
that more than any 
other development in 
our nation has made 
possible the 
agricultural and 
industrial preeminence 
which has brought our 
citizens a degree of 
abundance, and a 
standard of living, 
unequaled in the 
annals of history. Our 
land-grant system has 
provided the means 
and mechanisms for 
generating new 
knowledge through 
research, transmitting 
that new knowledge 
through the classroom 
to oncoming 
gener /ns, and 
providing all the people 
in each state of our 
nation the latest and 
best information on 
agriculture, home 
economics, and natural 
resources."— Roy M. 
Kottman, The Seaman 
A. Knapp Memorial 
Lecture, 1982. 
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A Survey of Cooperative Extension, 1 91 4-Present 



1914-1920: Good weather, markets, and . 
prices fostered a prosperous agriculture, and 
Extension grew steadily, clarifying the roles 
and relationships between the federal and 
state partners and gaining local support from 
farmers' groups (precursors of today's County 
Extension Board). World War i saw the rapid 
development of County Extension offices, cul- 
minating in a nationwide network by the close 
of 1920, The Extension agent became, during 
the war, ''the patriotic leader of numerous war 
campaigns" and **a propagandist of the 
highest order," according to Extension his- 
torian Gladys Baker. 

1921-19S!9:The postwar agricultural depres- 
sion created the "farm problem" and <he not- 
so-"Roaring '20s" for rural America. Agents 
most often worked one-on-cne with farmers, 
stressing efficient production and marketing. 
But the number of volunteers increased sub- 
stantially (182,000 in 1923), and Extension 
programs swelled to include rural $^ociology, 
child development, public affairs), and drama 
and music. Grv.dually, as farm and city people 
became increasingly interdependent, agents 
worked more vMU community groups, less with 
individuals. In 192x^, ^he Federal Extension 
Service replaced the original States Relations 
Service. By 1928, the Extension sts..* num- 
bered over 5,000. 

1930-1940: The "Great Depress \*n" dealt a 
devastating bEow \( rural and urban America 
alike. Extension be j&me the chief means of im- 
plementing national program activities 
directed at the economic preservation of the 
family farm, the farm family, and rural 
America. With a service function thrust upon 
them. Extension staff members spread 
knowledge about Roosevelt's aid packages for 
depression victims. Extension also helped es- 
tablish her sister USDA agencies, including 
the Soil Conservation Service and the forerun- 
ner of the Farmers' Home Administration. By 
1938, the Extension staff had grown to 8,682. 



1941-1946: World War II ended the depres- 
sion as the nation made an all-out production 
effo Extension agents educated the public 
about dealing with shortages and rationing 
and about the war effort itself, training 600,000 
''neighborhood leaders"— a man and a 
woman in every locality— each responsible for 
contacting 1 0 to 20 families. "Victory gar- 
dens" and "war cookery" took much staff 
time, and Extension broadened ito efforts 
beyond agriculture and home economics. Its 
agents held public policy discussion groups all 
across the country, dealing with the issues of 
war and the defense of democracy. 

1947-19£0: Rapid technology development 
spread across rural America, transforming the 
family farm into a complex business and the 
agricultural sys' ^to a vast economic/tech- 
LOlogical networK. 1950, increased produc- 
tion and effective mr.rketing were still top 
Driorities for Extension, but the old aim of en- 
gendering a love of rural life gave way to 
promoting rural people's appreciation of na- 
tional and international issues. The increasing- 
ly complex subjects of home economics began 
to include a new emphasis on human relation- 
ships. Pilot efforts in rural development were 
undertaken. And Extension staff ranks swelled 
to more than 11, 000 in 1948, almost 15,000 in 
1958. 

1961-1977:Jhe massive social conflicts grow- 
ing out of the war in Vietnam and the civil 
rights movement profoundly affected Coopera- 
tive Extension programs. Congress began to 
use grants-in-aid funding to influence Exten- 
sion more directly, and program focus shifted 
to include the problems of the city, low-income 
people, and minorities. Farmers, who in 1940 
had made up 25 percent of the American 
people, accounted for only 5 percent by 1970, 
and Extension's clientelo broadened to reflect 
this massive demographic shift. New 
programs arose, particularly in community 
resource dev'^Iopment, and Congress man- 
dated new initiatives in nutrition for low-income 

t A n continued 
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people, rural development, and urban 4-H 
programs, among others. Major civil rights 
equal opportunity efforts were carried out in 
both Extension staffing and program delivery, 
and Congress mandated, for the first time, 
separate federal funding for the 1890 institu- 
tions and Tuskegee University. 

WTS-Present: By 1985, the farm population 
decreased to 2.4 percent of the population, 
and the majority of Extension's clientele was 
now in urban areas. The economic plight of 
farmers who were suffering from cash flow 
problems and drastic real property deflation 
after 1981 resulted in Extension programs on 
farm family stress management and much 
greater emphasis on farm business manage- 
ment. Teams or clusters of Extension staff 
members in various program areas col- 
laborated on problem-solving programs for 
farm families. At the same time, efforts at 
broader programming intensified in 4-H, fami- 
ly living, community resource development, 
and natural resources. 

As the U.S. population shifts toward an older 
age spectrum and family structures and 
relationships change. Extension is generat- 
ing new programming in family resource 
management, family strengths and com- 
munications, and issues such as preretire- 
ment, health and the eldeny, and 
home-based business. Educational programs 
on community problems— economic, social, 
and aesthetic— have kept agents and 
specialists in key facilitating roles with local 
groups. 

In this period, the videocassette recorder and 
the personal computer are making a major im- 
pact on Extension's programs and staff opera- 
tions. The ECOP Task Force on Electronic 
Technolog>' urges "selective adoption" of 



new technologies, such as videodiscs, and 
forecasts technology's important supporting 
role for Extension programs in the future. At 
the same time, budgetary problems at all 
three levels of government have created 
tighter Extension budgets and renewed calls 
for greater accountability and efficiency. A 
major system. Accountability and Evaluation, 
has helped to ensure that Extension's plan- 
ning targets high-priority client needs and 
that substantial reports to legislators and the 
public emphasize the impact our programs 
have. The 1985 Farm Bill has made explicit 
Extension's ability to conduct applied re- 
search as an educational method. 

T.he Extension staff, now numbering over 
1 6,000, has benefited from new and wider ef- 
forts in staff development. Following an 
ECOP suggestion in 1976, many states estab- 
lished or inc^'eased professional staff develop- 
ment positic and regional and national 
Extension schools provided more oppor- 
tunities for in-service professional develop- 
ment. Cooperative Extension program 
priorities are focused on maintaining 
flexibility and a broad mission in order to sus- 
tain the organization's responsiveness to 
people's needs— youth, adults, men, women, 
blacks, whites, Cambodian and Hispanic 
people Mike; the elderly; low-income people; 
those who live in the cities, suburbs, and 
country— and in all of the educational areas 
that have become a part of Extension's 
domain: agriculture, natural resources, family 
living, 4-H and youth, and community 
resource development. 

—Adapted and enlarged from Extension Com- 
mittee on Organization and Policy, NASULGC 
Publication. Washington, D.C., 1985. 
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Extension's Mission 
Through the Years 



Through the Second World War, 
Coop^'ative Extension grew and ex- 
panded so that, in 1948, the Extension 
staff numbered over 1 1,000 members. 
With its broad legislative mandate, and 
with a staff of educators assigned to 
"hustle among the people,'' as Seaman 
Knapp said, and to stay in close touch 
with their needs. Cooperative Extension 
took advantage of its unique opportunity 
to "percolate knowledge'' all through 
the people on the land. (Bailey, 1945) 

With i.'^ i postwar period, however, 
cam^ Ondamental social changes that 
•'"^aght significant changes to Exten- 
sion, changes encouraged and driven 
by a series of powerful studies and 
reports over the past four decades. 

We have seen the broad vision for the na- 
tion that infused the Smith-Lever Act: 
that Cooperative Extension should serve, 
in the words of Roosevelt's Country Life 
Commission, "all interests of country 
life. " The legislation is naturally a major 
force in the evolving mission of Coopera- 
tive Extension. But there is another force 
that acts on Extension, as well, and it 
also works to broaden Extension's mis- 
sion for us today. 

The K46 Report of the Committee on 
the Scope of £i;lension^ Educational 
Responsibilities, familiarly called the 
Kepner Report, was the first in a series 
of ES-USDA studies to encourage a 
broader focus for the CES. 

Tiie forces of public opinion and public 
desire ... are at least equally as significant 
as the early interpretations of the original 
enabling legislation in determining the 
fields of interest in relation to which Exten- 
sion should render educational assistance, 

the Committee said. Encouraging a move 
beyond Extension's recognized boun- 
daries, the authors of the Kepner Report 
held that Extension's responsibility must 
include all the people, "irrespective of 
their place of residence, age, economi^ ^ ^ 



status, group affiliations, or other fac- 
tors." 

In their report, the Committee called par- 
ticular attention to the societal changes 
wrought by World War II, noting changes 
in many of the people's "basic attitudes, 
valuer., and relationships." American 
society was growing increasingly com- 
plex, the cities had swollen with people 
migrating from the farm and from other 
countries, too, and American interests 
now extended well beyond the nation's 
borders. New Extension initiatives were 
required in economic issues and public 
policy, marketing and distribution, and in 
social relationships and cultural values, 
so that America's understanding would 
encompass the increasingly urban and in- 
temational dimensions of the poswar 
world. 

Two years later, in 1948, iht Joint Com- 
mittee Report on Extension Programs, 
Policies, and Goals, produced by the 
USDA and the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, en- 
couraged the expansion of Extension's 
programs. Noting that the problems of 
farm, home, and rural life "should con- 
tinue to constitute the basic core of Exten- 
sion work," the Joint Committee 
underscored the "interlocking interests 
ofall groups of society," and said that 
Extension must help people deal with 
problems of public policy— local, 
national, and international— and of 
human relations, even though such 
problems are 'Mess tangible and more 
controversial" than those Cooperative 
Extension had traditionally tackled. 

By 1958, when the Extension Committee 
on Organization and Policy (ECOP) 
published its report on the increasing 
scope of Extension education- -since 
called the "Scope Report"— the tempo 

change in Anierican life had ac- 
celerated, and even more accelerated 
change appeared likely. Cooperative Ex- 
tension, increasingly asked to serve more 
people and more varied groups, con- 
tinually had to focus on shifting areas of 
need, to become even more responsive to 
its clientele. Here is the substantial list of 
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priorities the Scope Report authors 
recommended for Extension: 



tant national role in support of the entire 
land-grant system.) 



• efficiency in agricultural production 
and marketing, distribution, and use; 

• conservation and use of natural resour- 
ces; 

• farm and home management with a 
**unit approach''; 

• family living; 

• youth development, through real-life 
learning activities and career counsel- 
ing; 

• leadership development; 

• community improvement and 
resource development; and 

• public affairs. 

The Scope Report Committee also em- 
phasized Extension's increasingly com- 
prehensive clientele, rapidly expanding 
from its core of farm and nonfarm rural 
residents and commodity groups to in- 
clude the entire agricultural infrastruc- 
ture and urban residents as well. It then 
pointed to the major operational problem 
Extension faced and still faces: **how to 
allocate its time and resources so that the 
highest priority needs of those other than 
farm people are givjn appropriate atten- 
tion." 

A decade later, in 1968, a Joint USDA- 
NASULGC Study Committee on 
Cooperative Extension produced A 
People and a Spirit, in which it recom- 
mended **a broadened and redirected" 
Extension Service to meet the public's 
changing needs and serve more people 
with fewer resources. (NASULGC, 
which is almost pronounceable as a 
word, is the newest name of the 
venerable organization that represented 
the land-grant colleges in support of the 
Smith-Lever Act. Currently, it stands for 
the National Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges, and the 
organization continues to play an impor- 



In A People and a Spirit, the v/riters pin- 
pointed several national and irternational 
trends that bore directly on Extension 
work. Since those treads are still in 
evidence today, they are particularly 
worth noting: 

1. Growth in agricultural technology has 
drastically cut manpower needs and in- 
creased capital investment; thus. 
Cooperative Extensiou must increase its 
emphasis on farm business management 
and marketing. 

2. The massive rural-to-urban migration 
in the U.S. has caused an increasing inter- 
relationship of rural and urban problems, 
and Extension must include both rural 
and urban areas in its domain. 

3. People not in the mainstream of busi- 
ness and technology are falling behind; 
Extension must adjust and expand its 
programs for low-income and disad- 
vantaged people, to help them move into 
America's mainstream (much as the first 
agents had done specifically for farmers 
at the turn of the century.) 

4. Developing countries around the 
world are in dire need of the self-help 
programs Extension education provides. 
Extension should give additional em- 
phasis tc international understanding 
and, where possible, support to other 
U.S. agencies responsible for inter- 
national work. 

Briefly listed, the Committee recom- 
mended that, within its total effort in 
agriculture. Cooperative Extension 
should give far heavier emphasis to: 

• business management and marketing 
education, 

• economics and business management 
in all program areas, 

• low-income farmers, 

• community resource development, 
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Education and Democracy 



Implicu !n all the legislation ihat created and 
sustains the land-grant system, including 
Cooperative Extension, is the political con-* 
viction that a free and open society depends 
on an informed, participating citizenry. Here 
are several quotations from education 
theorists on aspects of the importance of 
education in a democratic society. (From the 
Kettering Review, Fall, 1985.) 

"It cannot be doubted that in the United States 
the instruction of the people powerfully con- 
tributes to the support of the democratic 
republic; and such must always be the case. 
...The American (earns to know the laws by par- 
ticipating in the act of legislation; and he takes 
a lesson in the nrms of government from 
governing. The great work of society is ever 
going on before his eyes and, as it were, under 
his hands."— Alexis deTocqueville, 
Democracy in America 

"Men live in a community by virtue of the 
things which they have in common; and com- 
munication is the way in which they come to 
possess things in common. What they must 
have in common in order to form a community 
or society are aims, beliefs, aspirations, 
knowledge— a common understanding."— 
John Dewey, Democracy md Education 

"When people thinl. about leadership the 
image that most often comes to their minds is 
of a Gerieral Patton, ridfng out ahead, leading 
nervous but faithful followers into the un- 
known — [But] the real leader is an educator 
—one who develops and stim ulates the 
public's awareness of a need and who 
coaches an appropriate response."— Estus 
Smith, former Vice-President for Academic Af- 
fairs, Jackson State University, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi 

'There Is little talk today about the connec- 
tion between public education and freedom. 

. . • Yet this is a time when what we think of as 
civilization is being ripped aparv across the 



planet by terror, torture, and totalitarian con- 
trols. It is a moment when we are instructed 
daily in the fragility of human rights, in the 
tenuousnessof both freedom and democracy. 
To speak of freedom is to hold in mind the 
human capacity to orient the self to the pos- 
sible, to posit alternatives, to look at things as if 
they could be otherwise. 

"It would seem to me that educators, on prin- 
ciple, would want to take a stand against what 
threatens our way of being in the world; yet the 
matter seldom enters discourse on education 
today 

"People are withdrawing from a public cul- 
ture perceived as meaningless; they are 
building barricades around their private 
spaces rather than engaging in expanding as- 
sociated relationships On all sides we find 

the networks of obligation beginning to un- 
ravel. Deprived people, distraught people, vic- 
tims of fire, unemployed workers, women in 
need of day-care centers, abused children, 
Haitian refugees: all appear on the nightly 

news— to be seen There is no space where 

human beings, speaking and acting in their 
plurality, can appear before one another and 
realize the power they have simply in being 
together. 

"The diverse perspectives that create the 
reality of the public space cannot include those 
that reject dialogue, encourage sexism or 
racism, insist on one-dimensional certainty. 
The idea of a plurality, like the idea of 
pluralism, allows for diverse and distinctive 
ways of seeing and hearing. It allows for the 
sounds and tones of voices seldom listened to, 
even today: the voices of women, immigrants, 
children, minorities, strangers of all kirius. But 
their being together in a public space is for the 
sake of coming in touch with the comm' <, of 
making something audible and visible in be- 
tween."— Maxine Greene, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York 
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• natural resources programming , 

• the quality of family life, and 

• disadvantaged young people and 
adults, potential school dropouts, un- 
employed and out-of-school adults, 
and young families. 

To accomplish all this, the Joint Commit- 
tee recommended that, wherever pos- 
sible. Extension should enlist the aid of 
agribusiness firms, asking them to take 
over Extension's past emphasis on 
production and husbandry, thus allowing 
CES to focus on economics and business 
management. To include both rural and 
urban areas in its domain. Extension 
needed to include new youth in new 
kinds of 4-H work, employ more 
program aides to reach the under- 
privileg^ nd learn to make its staff 
more efficient. In the text of A People 
and a Spirit, committee members urged 
increased attention to staff development, 
particularly in the use of new teaching 
technologies, communication rystems, 
and teaching methods. 

At the same time. Extension should 
broaden its own resource base, both on 
and off the campus. Just as initially tJie 
college of agriculture had provided the 
central base for Extension, so now all the 
colleges in the land-grant institutions 
should serve the Extension cause. Off 
campus. Extension needed to forge new 
linkages with other state institutions and 
seek improved relations with city and 
county governments. 



Extension In the '80s: A 
Perspective for the Future of the 
Cooperative Extension Service 



This 1983 report, by a joint USDA- 
NASULGC Committee on the Future of 
Cooperative Extension, carried further 
many ideas expressed in earlier reports 
and, in the process, showed that the ear- 
lier forecasts about the increasing speed 
of change in American life were indeed 
accurate. The authoring Committee 
warned that, **a reevaluation of 



Extension's operations'' is required by a 
staggering number of changes, equa ly 
staggering in their complexity: 

• a more specialized, mechanized^ 
large-scale agriculture, with inter- 
dependence of services, supplies, and 
transportation; 

• families in flux, with more single- 
parent families and working women; 

• changing residence patterns, in- 
creased mobility; n.^ie farmers living 
in cities and villages, more city 
workers living in villages and the 
country; 

• more farm people holding part-time 
and full-time off-farm jobs; more part- 
time farming; 

• changes in governmental systems, 
roles, and impacts on people, com- 
munities, and institutions; 

• changes in health and nutrition, and 
new lifestyles; 

• different societal values, affecting the 
aspirations of young people; 

• changes in land and water use; greater 
pressures on land, waterways, forests; 

• continuing immigration of foreign na- 
tionals to the U.S.; 

• major changes in foreign trade and 
foreign relations; 

• rising levels of formal educational at- 
tainment for many, and increasing 
need for lifelong education for all; 

• rapid and comprehensive changes in 
the knowledge base in all fields; and 

• changes in the media and institutions 
from which people secure knowledge. 

The body ot the report. Extension in the 
Wsy included recommended priorities 
within the six major areas of Extension's 
focus. Special attention must be given to 
the economic struggles within the agricul- 
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How America Has Changed Since 1 91 0, and Some Projections for 
the Future 



statistical Information 

Total U.S. population has grown from 92.4 mil- 
lion in 1910 to 236.6 million in 1984. Projec- 
tions for the year 2000 range from a 1 0 to 20 
percent increase beyond the 1984 census— 
from 256 to 281 million people. 

In 1910, America 0 rural population stood at 
nearly 54 percent of the total population; by 
1 980 it had shrunk by half, to 26 percent. The 
1 91 0 farm population included almost 35 per- 
cent of all Americans; by 1 980, farmers ac- 
counted for less than 3 percent, and by 1 985, 
just 2.4 percent. 

In 1 91 0, there were almost 6.4 million farms in 
America, with an average of 139 acres/farm. 
By 1 982, the number of farms had decreased 
to 2.2 million, and averaged 440 acres/fa* 

Even more striking. The Kiplinger Washington 
/.effer predicts that, by the mid-1990s, only 
200,000 farms will raise 90 percent of our 
food, whereas it took 650,000 farms to do that 
in 1985. 

In 1910, 89 percent of the U.S. population was 
white. Hacial minorities made up only 1 1 per- 
cent of the population, of whom 1 0. 7 percent 
were black. By 1990, blacks will comprise 12.2 
percent of the citizenry, or about 30 million per- 
sons, and Hispanics will account for a full 7 per- 
cent or 17 million. By 1990, almost 1 out of 5 
Americans will be blacic or Hispanic, accord- 
ing to American Demographics. And by 2020, 
we will be a nation that includes 44 million 
blacks and 47 mliiicn Hispanicsl 

Adding Native Americans and Asian- 
Americans to the blacks and Hispanics, says 
Harold Hodgkinson in his 1985 booklet. All One 
System, will mean that "by around the year 
2000, America will be a nation in which one 
of every THREE of us will be nonwhite.*' 

Poverty continues to plague almost 35 million 
Americans. Of those, about 40 percent, or 14 
m'llion, are children. 



Americans are living longer and the population 
is swelling in the elderly age group. In 191 0, 
only 4 million people (4.3 percent) had reached 
age 65; by 1983 those 65 and over numbered 
27.4 million (1 1 .7 percent). And by 2000, 1 3 
percent of the U.S. population will be 65 or 
older, climbing to over 21 percent by 2030. 

Everyone knows that the basic American so- 
cial unit has always been the family. No longer, 
according to Megafmnofs author John Naisbitt 
(1984). Society's ''basic building block" is be- 
coming the individual, since 1 in 4 Americans 
now lives alone as a single-person 
household (compared to 1 in 10 in 1955). 

Further, in a recent study. The Nation's 
Families, 1960-1990, these figures were 
projected for the family in 1990 (Naisbitt, 
1984): 

• Husband-wife households with just one 
working spouse will account for only 14 per- 
cent of all households (compared to 43 per- 
cent in 1960) 

• At least 13 separate kinds of households will 
stand beside the conventional family with 
such categories as **female head, widowed, 
with children" and **male head, previously 
married, with children." 

• Over one-third of the couples first married in 
the 1970s will have divorced; over one-third 
of the children born in that decade will have 
spent part of their childhood living with a 
single parent. 

Finally, between now and the year 2000, more 
than 90 percent of new American jobs will 
be in ' 'services/' The Kiplinger Washington 
Letter predicts thai "technology will eat into 
factory [and farm] labor but create millions of 
other jobs" in computing, engineering, health, 
tdlecommunications, accounting, and finance. 
(From The Kiplinger Washington Letter, Decem- 
ber, 1985). 

continued 
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You can augment these general statistics by 
checking recent census data for your state 
and county. How has the population changed 
in your area over the past century? The past 20 
years? Five years? Your local or university 
library is a good place to begin getting ac- 
quainted with your clients! 

Figures 1 through 9 illustrate more dramatical- 
ly some of the changes that have already trans- 
formed America and will continue to transform 
it in the future. 




1790 1800 '10 '20 '30 '40 '50 '60 'fO '80 1890 1900 '10 '20 '30 '40 '50 '60 70 1960 



Figure 1 . Total populatiori and percentage change from preceding census for the United 
States: 1790 to 1980 

Source: 1980 Census of the Population, "General Population Characteristics, Part I: U.S. Sum- 
mary." Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 1983. 
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1900 MO *20 '30 '40 *50 "60 70 1900 

Figure 2. Sex ratio: 1900 to 1980 

Source: 1 980 Census of the Populatbn, "General Population Characteristics, Part I: U.S. Sum- 
mary."Bureau of the Census, U.S. DepartnfientofComnierce, Washington, D.C., 1983. 
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Figure 3. Family and nonfamiiy households as a percentage of all households: 1950 to 
1980 

Source: 1980Censusofthd Population, ''General Population Characteristics, Part I: U.S. Sum- 
mary." Bureau of the Census, U.S, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 1983. [Note: 
'Tanriily households" include those v/here family members live together, including single-parent 
families, and may include nonrelatives; a "nonfamiiy" household occurs when a person lives 
alone, or when a householder lives with other unrelated individuals.] 
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Year (as of July 1) 
Figure 4* Number of persons 65 + : 1 900 to 2030 

Source: Brochure entitled "A Profile of Older Americans, 1984." Washington, D.C.: American As- 
sociation of Retired Persons, 1984. 
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Figures. Farm and rural population, 1910 to 1980 

Source: Warner and Christenson (1984, p. 8). 
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5 and 6 Years Old 
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Figures. Percentage enrolled in school by age: 1910-1980 

Source: 7980 Census of the Population, ''Genoral Social and Economic Characteristics: U.S. 
Summary." Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 1983. 
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Figure 7. Percentage of persons 25 years old and over who were high school graduates and 
college graduates, by race: 1940 to 1980 

Source: Warner and Christenson (1984, p. 8). 
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Figure 8. Youth aged 1 5 to 24 an a percentage of total population 

Source: Skidmore(1983, p. 263), 
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Figure 9. The imptct of marital dissolution on the presence of parents in children's homes. 
Among both whites and blacks, the rising Incidence since 1 960 of divorce and separation 
among couples in the reproductive ages (solid lines) has caused a corresponding increase 
in the proportion of children not living with both parents (broken lines). Most of these 
children are living with their mothers. 
Source: Skidmore (1983, p. 63). 
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tural system, particularly in view of the 
projected 50 percent increase in the 
world s demand for food and fiber by the 
end of this century; to educational 
programs for improved decisionmaking 
in the management of our natural resour- 
ces and the environment; to the need for 
strong small community and small busi- 
ness leadership; to stronger families 
through leadership development and 
volunteer training in both rural and urban 
areas; to the development of young 
people everywhere and in all 
socioeconomic groups, with even greater 
use of aides and volunteers in program 
management; and to increased interna- 
tional understanding within the U.S. as 
the countries of the world continue to 
move toward increased interdependency 
and mutual impact. 

In support of these priorities, the writers 
of Extension in the Ws called for 
strengthening each of the partnerships 
that comprise Cooperative Extension, 
most notably the state partner. The Com- 
mittee declared. **we believe that ad- 
ministrators and faculty of land-grant 
universities must place lifelong learning 
on a plane equal to thai of ;/sea» and 
preparatory education. By calling for 
greater support for Cooperative Exten- 
siOiT in :ts primary home, the Committee 
reasserted the essential, historical role of 
Extension, integral to the land-grant mis- 
sion. 



Legislative Additions to 
Cooperative Extension's iVIission 



Alongside the foregoing sequence of na- 
tional Extension reports (and with some 
influence from these special committee 
reports) federal legislation in the recent 
past has had considerable impact on Ex- 
tension educational work. Increasingly in 
recent years, without encroaching on the 
long-established principle that Extension 
programs should, in general, be deter- 
mined in the states. Congress has 
provided funds for specially targeted Ex- 
tension programs. The following 
programs are subject to change each 
year, based on congressional appropria- 



tions; and if those funds were not ap- 
proved, and if individual states did not 
choose to provide substitute funds, these 
programs would cease to exist. 

Revisions in the Smith-Lever Act: 
Revised many times since I9I4, often to 
define exacdy the level and distribution 
of federal funds for Extension, the Smith- 
Lever Act now specifies the inclusion of 
solar and rural energy in CES subject 
matter. 

More important Congress made explicit 
the long-inferred inclusion of rural 
development in Extension work, and in 
1972 and 1980 authorized federal expen- 
ditures for CES rural development 
programs. These programs most recently 
have centered on economic development 
and public decisionmaking education, 
especially among local government offi- 
cials. In 1973, Congress earmarked 
funds for 4-H programs in urban areas 
and for 4-H rural conununity develop- 
ment* 

EFNEP-Expanded Food and Nutri- 
tion Education Program: Launched in 
1968, EFNEP provides nutrition informa- 
tion to low-income families and en- 
courages sound nutritional practices 
through the work of Extension 
paraprofessionals. 

IPM and CPM— Integrated Pest 
Management and Cotton Pest Manage- 
ment: Both programs attempt to stream- 
line pest control with a minimum of 
resources, costs, and environmental 
damage; CPM is active in 1 1 southern 
states, IPM in all states and Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

PIAP— Pesticide Impact Assessment 
Program: This program evaluates the 
risks and benefits of selected pesticides 
fov forestry and agriculture; the resulting 
information also is used by the U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

PAT— Pesticide Applicator IVaining: 

Aimed at commercial and private pes- 
ticide applicators, this program teaches 
safe and proner pesticide use in order to 
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"We [intended to] place 
the responsibility for 
the actual conduct of 
[Extension] work at the 
college. There was not 
to be a centralized and 
dominating agency, to 
avoid any possibility of 
forcing on the States 
programs not readily 
adapted to the needs of 
the people. "—Report 
of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, 1914 
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save lives, time, and money, znd to mini- 
mize adverse effects on the environment. 

FS— Farm Safety: Farm and ranch resi- 
dents have an accidental death rate 58 
times higher than the nation as a whole. 
Congress has authorized funding, specifi- 
cally to Cooperative Extension, to help 
reduce that rate through* education. 

UGP— Urban Gardening Program: 

Twenty-one cities participate in this spe- 
cial program for low-income residents, 
in which they are taught gardening and 
food preservation, largely through the 
help of trained volunteers. 

Farm Financial Management: As the 

financial crisis in agriculture has 
deepened, Congreji^j has authorized funds 
for a pilot project, H'pplementing funds 
fc states already responding to the 
problem. 

RREP— Renewable Resources Exten- 
sion Prograin: A comprehensive 
program in forestry with more than ouc- 
half of its emphasib on fore-: manage- 
ment; an additional one-thiid on forest 
harvesting, processing, marketing, and 
fish, wildlife, and range management; 
and the balance focused on environmen- 
tal management, public policy, and out- 
door recreation. 

RDCS— Rural Development Center 
Support: In the Rural Development Act 
of 1972, Congress established four 
regional rural development centers at 
Cornell, Iowa State, Oregon State, and 
Mississippi State universities. All serve 
as clearing houses for rural development 
activities in their regions. 

In the Food Security Act of 1985, Con- 
gress made two noteworthy amendments 
to the Srnith-Lever Act. First, the defini- 
tion of Extension work was broadened to 
include specific mention of the * 'develop- 
ment of practical applications of research 
knowledge,** in addition to instruction 
and demonstration. This reference to ap- 
plied research clarifies a longstanding Ex- 
tension role. Second, Congress 
authorized the federal partner, ES- 
USDA, to conduct educational programs 



on its own initiative, supported by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

To reflect on the reports and legislative 
acts of recent years is to realii*. how 
much Cooperative Extension has 
grown into a truly multipurpose institu- 
tion with the extraordinnrily broad 
mission of nonformal educational woric 
with people who are not resident stu- 
dents* By public demand, expressed in 
the county and state offices of CES and in 
the halls of Congress, Extension has tried 
to enlarge its scope and broaden its im- 
pact as a dynamic, fle. *ble, and respon- 
sive organization. 

Cooperative Extension at a 
Crossroads 



A public organization as large and in- 
fluential as Cooperative Extension can- 
not escape scrutiny, criticism, and 
pressure to change. In fact, the very na- 
ture of the partnership and the involve- 
ment, by design, of lay people ensures a 
constant reexamination of Extension's 
purpose and programs. Debate is en- 
demic to Extension, and Extension 
staff members should welcome from 
others and offer their own criticism 
and recommendations about 
Extension's mission and direction. 

In the past two decades, several powerful 
studies have questioned aspects of the 
CES organization, mission, clientele, 
and programs. Frequently the questions 
about Extension arise from broader con- 
cerns about the land-grant higher educa- 
tion system, and always the issues center 
around Extension's role as a largely tax- 
supported institution. 

The first major criticism of Cooperative 
Extension came from an independent ad- 
vocacy group, the Agribusiness Accoun- 
tability Project, which published in 1973 
Jim Hightower*s Hard Tomatoes, Hard 
Ti nes, a scathing critique of the entire 
land-grant system. Hightower attacks the 
extent to which "the system has, in fact, 
become the sidekick and frequent servant 
of agriculture's industrialized elite.'' The 
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The 1981 Legislative Mandate for Extension's Mission 



The following quotation is from Title XIV— Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act Amendments of 1 981 , 
Public Law 97-98, December 22, 1981 : 

Under btow.,^n (e), Promotion of the Health 
and Welfare of People: 

"The rapid rate of social change, economic in* 
stability, current energy problems increase the 
need for expanded programs of research and 
Extension in family financial management, 
housing and home energy consumption, food 
proparation and consumption, human develop- 
ment (including youth programs), and develop- 
ment of community services and institutions/* 

Section 1404, Definitions, includes the follow- 
ing amendment to the Act of 1 977: 

"(1) Amending paragraph (8) to read as fol- 
lows: 

The term 'food and agricultural sciences* 
means basic, applied, and developmental re- 
search. Extension, and teaching activities in 
the food, agricultural, renewable natural 
resources, forestry, and physical and social 
sciences, in the broadest sense of the 
terms, including but not limited to, activities 
relating tc: 

(a) agriculture, including soil and water conser- 
vation and use, the use of organic waste 



materials to improve soil tilth and fertility, plant 
and animal production and protection, and 
plant and animal health; 

(b) the processing, distributing, marketing, 
and utilization of food and agricultural 
products; 

(c) forestry, including range management, 
production or forest and range products, mul- 
tiple use of forest and rangelands and urban 
forestry; 

(d) aquaculture; 

(e) home economics, including consumer af- 
fairs, food and nutrition, clothing and textiles, 
housing, and family well-being and financial 
management; 

(0 rural community welfa *e and development; 

(g) youth development, including 4-H clubs; 

(h) domestic and export market expansion for 
United States agricultural products; and 

(i) production inputs, such as energy, to im- 
prove productivity/* 



land-grant institutions have bought into 
the values of agribusiness, he maintains, 
especially those of mechanization, ef- 
ficiency, and money. The result for 
Hightower has bren **a radical restructur- 
ing" of rural and urban America, agricul- 
ture becoming so capital intensive that 
smaller operators have been squeezed 
out. Hightower argues that Extension 
has become the handmaiden of large 
companies, preoccupied with 
efficiency, production, and sales. Thus 
CES has largely forgotten its mandate 
to serve rural people— small farmers, 



families, consumers, and particularly 
the rural poor. 

Given such criticism and the general 
broadening of Extension programs we 
have already reviewed. Congress itself 
became involved in the controversy. In 
the 1977 Food and Agriculture Act, Con- 
gress mandated a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of Cooperative Extension and, in 
1981 , the General Accounting Office 
(GAkj) published its report to Congress, 
titled Cooperative Extension Service *s 
Mission and Federal Role Need Congres- 
sional Clarification, In contrast to 
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A Sampler of Current State Extension Mission Statements 



Maine: "The mission of the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service is to enable Maine people to ac- 
C|Uire the knowledge, attitudes, skills, and 
aspirations needod to direct their own lives, 
manage their personal and shared resources, 
and cooperate with others to influence the 
course of social, economic, and cultural chan- 
ges. CES fulfills its mission through its informal 
educational activities, providing research- 
based information and a problem-solving 
process to meet mutually agreed-upon needs." 

Missouri: 'The University Extension mission 
is to extend the educational resources and 
knowledge base of the University to the people 
of Missouri Extension is an integral function of 
the entire University and includes cooperative 
extension and continuing education." 

Montana: "The Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice is charged with disseminating useful infor- 
mation to citizens th roughout the state, and 
assi&ling them in applying the information to 
the everyday problems and concerns of man. 
From the beginning. Extension's mission has 
been problem-oriented, rather than credit- 
oriented, education." 

North Carolina: "The mission of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service is to 
disseminate and encourage the application of 
research-generated and pracr jal knowledge 
to develop life skills for individuals, families, 
communities, and business. Extension carries 



out this mission by having local people help 
plan, implement, and evaluate programs that 
directly affect their welfare." 

Vermont: "The mission of the University of 
Vermont Extension Service is to improve the 
quality of life for Vermonters." 

Washington: "The five-part mission of 
Cooperative Extension is to assist the people 
of Washington State in making informed 
decisions through research- and experience- 
based educational programs, to improve 
agriculture and natural resource management, 
to improve capabilities of individuals and 
families, to aid communities in developing and 
adapting to changing conditions, and to 
provide developmental opportunities for 
youth." 

Wisconsin: "The mission of the Cooperative 
Extension Service is the education of Wiscon- 
sin citizens through extension of the research 
and knowledge base of the University system, 
the land-grant system, and the U.S.D.A 

"CES's ultimate goal is achieved when 
citizens gain a better understanding of the 
problems they face in their families, jobs, 
farms, businf>&ses, and communities, and 
when they apply knowledge that helps them 
solve those problems." 



Hightower*s specific crilcisms, the G.\0 
calls attention to Extension's general 
diversity: CES is * 'active in rural, urban, 
and suburban comnfiunities and includes 
programs in social and economic 
problems and cultural, recreational, and 
leisure-time activities." Its recommen- 
dations to Congress are far-reaching, 
urging an updated mission statement, 
a review of the federal partner^ role in 
providing national direction to the Ex- 
tension program, a clear definition of 
Extension's proper audiences and 
programs, and a more adequate und 
consistently implemented system for 



planning, evaluation, and account- 
ability. 

In 1984, in this climate of probing inspec- 
tion and recommendation, a study ap- 
peared that, according to one reviewer, 
**just may be the most important book on 
the Cooperative Extension Service ever 
published." Paul Warner and James 
Christen Jon of the University of Ken- 
tucky, supported by grants from the ES- 
USDA and the Ford Foundation, 
published The Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice: A National Assessment, **the first 
comprehensive nationwide public assess- 
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ment** of CES. This wide-ranging book, 
based on a random national survey of the 
American public, provides a touchstone 
for Extension today, and the authors raise 
the most critical questions as the debate 
continues. Noting that **Extension is 
drifting in the winds of conflicting expec- 
tations and changes in resource alloca- 
tion,*' Warner and Christenson (1984, 
pp. 146-147) urge rational policy con- 
side'*ations that will chart a course'' for 
CES, and enhance its relevance to a 
changing society: 

Fxtension has been and continues to be an 
important information agency and stands 
at a crossroads in this evolving age. Either 
Extension can anticipate such changes and 
be an important agent of change, or it can 
ignore them and be dragged **kicking and 
screaming*' into the information age. Ex- 
tension can shape its own destiny, or it can 
allow its future to be molded by others. 

That is the challenge— to us as Extension 
staff members, most especially, and to 
those involved in Extension and tc 
decisionmakers at all levels. And it 
provides an extraordinary opportunity to 
participate in the continuing reinvention 
and recreation of Cooperative Extension. 

Extension education was bom out of 
people's need for information and intel- 
ligence in their pursuit of life% basic 
and higher necessities^-food, clothing, 
shelter, health, comfort, self-esteem, 
independence, cooperation, and fulfill- 
ment. Cooperative Extension grew o'Jt 
of the nation's need for a well-fed, well- 
supplied, happy, and self-governing 
people. Today, at a crossroads, CES 
must heed those essential human 
values as it seeks to stay true to the 
p€..ple by transforming itself in the 
context of society's transfomiation. 

We in Extension might ask ourselves: 
what needs today are as fundamental to 
the lives of people as the needs that 
created Cooperative Extension? 

Or think of it in another way: if the 
Smith-Lever Act were written today, 
what should it say? 



Aspects of Extension's 
Transformation 



What is happening and what will happen 
in and to Extension are many internal and 
externa! events, some small, some large 
and widely influential, but all working to 
redefine and recreate the organization. 
Here are a few of the major forces we see 
at work: 

1. A New Call for a Revitalized Land- 
Grant Institution, Redirected Toward 
Its Original Mission. 

Many educational leaders, in recent 
speeches and papers, have begun to call 
attention to the drift away from the land- 
grant mission. Some of the chief critics 
have included Russell G. Mawby, Board 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, which has 
acted over the years as a major private 
contributor to land-grant institutions and 
Extension, in particular. In his 1983 
Seaman A. Knapp Memorial Lecture, 
titled ** Agricultural Scotoma: A Limiting 
Vision of the Future, " Mawby used the 
disease, scotoma— a dimness of vision, a 
blind or dark spot in the visual field— as a 
way to describe the land-grant system's 
resistance to launching new initiatives in 
areas of ** current vital public concern." 
Norman A. Brown, former Director of 
Extension in Minnesota and currently 
president of the Kellogg Foundation, also 
voiced his concern about **Revitalizing 
the Land-Grant University,** in an ad- 
dress to the American Association of 
Adult and Continuing Education 
(AAACE) in late 1985. Daniel G. 
Aldrich, Jr., former Chancellor of the 
University California, Iwine, argued 
in his 1985 Justin Smith Morrill 
Memorial Lecture that the land-grant in- 
stitutions need to attract the very best stu- 
dents to meet the challenges to 
agriculture and natural resources in the 
twenty-first century. Aldrich also spoke 
eloquently of Extension's need to tap all 
the colleges and departments of the 
modem land-grant institution for the 
good of its programs. 
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In a highly influential paper, G. Edward 
Schuh, Head of the University of 
Minnesota's Department of Agricultural 
and Applied Economics, deplored the 
land-grant faculty's swerve away from p. 
mission orientation— addressing the real 
problems of people— to a discipline orien- 
tation—pursuing basic research without 
regard for its relevance to people's lives. 
Schuh called for a new sense in the land- 
grant institution of its essential role. 

Finally, Frank Newman, president of the 
Education Commission of the States, 
pointed out in a 1985 Convocation Ad- 
dress at the University of Maine in Orono 
that the land-grant institutions recently 
have tried to imitate the very university 
model that they were created to differ 
from. He charged that the lure of basic re- 
search and professional recognition has 
turned the land-grant faculty away from 
applied research, and that all parts of the 
system have become complacent, no 
longer providing leadership where new 
ideas are badly needed— in businesses, 
families, and public policy. Newman 
pointed out three specific areas that the 
land-grant institutions must address for 
the twenty-first century. Since all are of 
crucial importance for Cooperative Ex- 
tension, we list them here, 'A^ith ex- 
amples: 

• Fundamental economic changes as 
the old American industrialism is 
replaced by a service and informa- 
tion economy, as the international 
economy increasingly influeiices 
every part of American life, and as 
the revolution in technology affects 
the quality of our knowledge, 
relationships, and ability to under- 
stand and solve problems. 

How, Newman asks, can the land-grant 
institutions help to create new jobs in 
entrepreneurial spheres? Do we en- 
courage creativity and risk taking? 

• More sophisticated state and local 
governments, with far wider issues 
and responsibilities than they have 
had to deal with in the past, and an 
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increasing need for improved 
decisionmaking at all levels. 

Land-grant faculties have been too fear- 
ful or confused about their insvitutions' 
role in debate, desiring to give answers 
rather than facilitate the problem-solving 
process. The university can have a major 
impact on public decisionmaking. 

• More, and more complex, social 
and environmental issues. 

Newman notes the revolutionary changes 
in the family, including, for example, the 
fact that in the mid-1980's, 650,000 
babies were born to unwed American 
teenagers; and major environmental is- 
sues raised by toxic waste and nuclear 
waste prob ,ms. How can the land-grant 
institution help the public address these 
complex issues? 

2. A Major Effort to Increase 
Cooperative Extension's Accoun- 
tability 

Responding to the portion of the 1977 
Farm Bill in which Congress mandated a 
national evaluation of Cooperative Exten- 
sion, the Extension Committee on Or- 
ganization and Policy (ECOP) named a 
task force that created a new nationwide 
system for Extension's planning and 
reporting in 1981 . The ensuing Report of 
the National TasJ" Force on Extension Ac- 
countability and Evaluation (1981) is 
briefly summarized in the paragraphs 
that follow. 

The Accountability and Evaluation 
(A&E) System represents Extension's ef- 
fort to plan educational programs that ad- 
dress high-priority needs of people, 
particularly those in which genuine 
change will occur. Rather than hold a for- 
mal planning process each year, as CES 
used to do, the A&E system builds a four- 
year planning cycle based on major 
programs in the states. All Extension 
staff members contribute to the pro:ess, 
which includes the views of county, state, 
and federal partners; professionals; lay 
citizens; and county boards and a ;isory 
groups. The four-year plans focus 
Extension's attention on priorities over 
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Who Are Extension's Clients? 



Who uses Extension? Paul Warner and James 
Christenson (1984), in The Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service: A National Assessment, offer 
some surprising facts aoout Extension clients 
from their 1 982 survey of a random sample of 
Americans. Here are highlights of their find- 
ings on this question. 

• Twenty-seven percent (nearly 22 million 
families) of the households in the U.S. 
have used CES directly; 

• Sixty-four percent of Extension's clients live 
in metropolitan areas; 

• Extension serves a larger proportion of 
those who live in rural areas and small 
towns (42 percent) than it does those 
who live in large cities (23 percent); 

• Twenty-eight percent of Extension's clients 
are age 30-39, 40 percent are age 40-64; 

• Sixty-two percent of Extension's clients are 
female; 

• Racially, 94 percent of Extension's clients 
are white; only 4 percent are black, 1 per* 
cent each Hispanic and native American; 

• Forty-five percent of Extension users have 
finished high school, 32 percent are col- 
lege graduates, and 18 percent hold 
graduate degrees; 

• In 1 981 , 62 percent of Extension's clients 
had contact with us about agriculture; 43 
percent reported contact about home 
economics; 28 percent were in 4-H/youth 
programs, and 21 percent in community 
development programs; and 



• Nineiy-nine percent of Extension's clients 
had received some printed material, over 
90 percent had heard Extension information 
on the radio or watched programs on 
television, and 39 percent had attended an 
Extension workshop or meeting* 

Reflecting on these and other data from their 
survey, the authors draw inferences and 
generalizations that have been embraced by 
some Extension people and hotly disputed by 
others. Here is one such generalization 
(Warner and Christenson, 1984, p. 66): 

"Extension clie.Uele are predominately mid- 
dle class* They are middle to upper income, 
high school and college educated, whitev 
married, employed, and homeowners* The 
study of use patterns indicates an under- 
representation among Extension clientele 
of: the poor, single, divorced, separated/ 
widowed persons; those with less educa* 
tional attainment; the unemployed, retired, 
or students; and renters* * * * The under- 
representation of nonwhites has already 
been noted* In short, Extension seems to 
reach the vast white, stable, middle seg- 
ment of Americans*'' 

As for Extension's future directions, these 
authors go on to raise important questions 
(Warner and Christenson, 1984, p. 71): 

"The issue is whether the organization has 
drifted too far away from its target audience 
as traditionally defined or whether it has too 
long hung onto a rural and farm clientele 
group that is diminishing in numbers and in- 
fluence*" 



several years at a time, and also focus the 
public's eye on our most important ef- 
forts. 

The A&E system also features annual 
**accomplishment*' reports collected at 
county, state, and federal levels. These 



reports are based on credible efforts to 
evaluate the major programs. They 
bolster Extension's accountability to the 
extent that they contain accurate informa- 
tion and emphasize the changes in people 
and the impact of o» "r programs on their 
lives. 

1 
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Finally, Extension's A&E system in- 
cludes * * impact studies* ' at the state and 
national levels. Each state commissions 
or conducts a limited number of major, 
sophisticated program evaluations during 
each four-year period, so that the public 
may become increasingly aware of 
Extension's impact i'^ especially sig- 
nificant programs in each state. National 
impact studies, commissioned by the ES- 
USDA, feature the work and successes of 
Extension across the nation, and are dis- 
tributed at all levels for public under- 
standing and support. 

With the A&E system, a process Exten- 
sion is still perfecting, a national Exten- 
sion data base has become available to 
every staff member. Using a microcom- 
puter and a modem, any Extension 
educator can learn, within minutes, about 
programs, materials, and contact persons 
in the whole spectrum of Extension's ac- 
tivities, anywhere in the nation. 

3. Parallel Efforts to Increase the 
Public's Understanding and Recogni- 
tion of Cooperative Extension 

All across the nation, th3 Cooperative Ex- 
tension System is engaged in defining it- 
self for public recognition. Through 
self-study, defining who we are and what 
we do, and then through creative techni- 
ques designed to build a coherent image 
and wider visibility, many states are ac- 
tively **marketing** Extension. Logos, 
new letterhead designs, slogans, and a 
heightened sensitivity to Extension's 
image in the public's eye have all resulted 
from the political climate in which we 
find ourselves— close scrutiny of our 
operations and impact because we use 
public funds. 

At the federal level, ES-USDA has 
developed the first national Extension 
logo. All the partners use it as a primary 
way to give national identity to the 
Cooperative Extension System. Its trian- 
gular shape and three-part motif em- 
phasize the unique CES partnership. 



4. A New Efl'ort to Reestablish 
Linkage and Cooperation Between Ex- 
tension and Research 

In 1984 and 1985, no fewer than six 
studies of the agricultural system recom- 
mended closer ties between research and 
Extension education. Claude Bennett, 
Evaluation Specialist in ES-USDA, 
reviewed in 1986 the various recommen- 
dations of those studies and, focusing 
primarily on Extension's agricultural 
program arer., developed a new model of 
Extension programming and its relation- 
ships with research and commercial tech- 
nology. 

A little background may be helpful here. 
Since the 1950s, or earlier. Cooperative 
Extension has used two very different 
and frequently conflicting program 
development models. One of them, the 
**technology transfer model," starts with 
research priorities and discoveries, then 
moves into demonstrations of new prac- 
tices and technologies for Extension 
clients. This model has the advantage of 
keeping Extension closely tied to re- 
search as an integral part of the land- 
grant system. Its disadvantages are that 
Extension loo easily can become depend- 
ent on research rather than on people's 
real needs, and that long-range program 
planning too easily can be ignored. 

The other program development model, 
the adult education model, begins from a 
much broadsr foundation that includes 
available research, but emphasizes the 
needs of people and the potential impact 
of a program on their lives. For Exten- 
sion as a whole, the adult education 
model has been dominant for the past 
three decades, at least, and Extension 
staff members in all program areas have 
used this model extensively. Its ad- 
vantages are that it begins where the 
people are and involves them as par- 
ticipants in the educational process. Its 
primary disadvantage is, in Bennett's 
words, that it tends to **imply that Exten- 
sion is wholly autonomous" from re- 
search and business technology, rather 
than recognizing its legitimate relation- 
ships with them. 



lec 
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How can we combine and reconcile 
these two incongruous views of Exten- 
sion work? 

Bennett*s answer lies in a new model, the 
Technology Complex for Agriculture 
and Related Areas, in which he attempts 
to preserve and combine the best parts of 
the other two models. In the process, re- 
search organizations would be more 
thoroughly influenced by Extension 
priorities, so that land-grant and conimer- 
cial research priorities would be based on 
the views of Extension clients to a much 
greater extent than they have been. On 
the other side. Extension would make 
available to research organizations its 
wide network of relationships with 
clients and other agencies, focusing its 
own priorities through two lenses— re- 
search findings and the influence of 
clients. 

With this new model for Extension's 
work, in at least some program areas, 
Bennett hopes to effect a closer 
relationship between Extension and 
the research community by emphasiz- 
ing Extension's long-standing strength, 
the ability to ^^work in the middle," so 
to speak, linking the land-grant institu* 
tion and other resources with the 
people, where th^y live. 

5. Calls for New Approaches to 
Extension's Publics and Program. 

Two Extension publications, distributed 
systemwide just as this Module went to 
press, may prove to have a major impact 
on Cooperative Extension in the years 
ahead. One is the report of the Futures 
Task Force to ECOP, titled Extension in 
Transition: Bridging the Gap Between 
Vision and Reality (Gaessler, 1987). 
Based primarily on five major hearings 
across the nation, the Task Force points 
out some of Extension's strengths and 
limitations, and announces a powerful, set 
of recommendations about Extension's fu- 
ture. Here are a few of the 32 recommen- 
dations: 

• We must restate Extension's mission, 
and reemphasize our dedication to im- 



provmg people's lives as a nationwide 
university/college-based educational 
organization. 

• We must widen our access to all the 
resources of the land-grant institution 
that bear on our programs. 

• We must work toward greater or- 
ganizational flexibility— in the sources 
of our funding, the allocation of staff, 
and the use of contracts to secure nev^ 
resources. 

• We should continue to place Extension 
staff members in the counties, and in- 
crease staff development efforts in an- 
ticipatory planning, programming, 
and interpersonal skills. 

• Our programs should be derived from 
the **compelling issues facing 
people," rather than from a 
hidebound commitment to traditional 
audiences and f ^gram areas. We 
should organize **limited-term, issue- 
oriented, interdisciplinary teams" to 
develop new, broader program 
responses to those "compelling 
issues," 

To offer guidance about developing 
programs in response to issues, ECOP 
also authorized an unpublished working 
paper" on issues programming (Dal- 
gaard, 1988). The author sets out, in 
some detail, a new approach to Exten- 
sion education, a new paradigm of Ex- 
tension program development. 

Issues programming reorients our vision 
as Extension educators. Instead of iden- 
tifying primarily with a discipline, a 
program area, a special audience, or 
even a pa, cicular way to deliver 
programs, we begin by taking a broad 
view of where the people are, and what is 
affecting them. Extension staff members 
and members of the wider public work 
together to identify the major issues; 
develop priorities that Extension can best 
address; and build a program response in 
an interdisciplinary fashion. 

The implications of the new paradigm of 
issues programming are important. Al- 
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Extension's Growth, 1914--Present 

The figures in Table 1 illustrate, by category, the growth of Extension's professional staff throughout 
its history to the present time. The table is adapted and updated from Warner and Christenson 
(1 984, p. 13), The Cooperative Extension Service. 



Number of Extension Personnel by Type, 1914-1986 



Year 


Directors and 
Administrators 


State 
Specialists 


Leaders and 
Supervisors 


Area 
Agents? 


County 
Agents 


Total 


1914 


50 


221 


112 


0 


1,237 


1,620 


1918 


115 


512 


575 


0 


5,526 


6,728 


1928 


106 


1,004 


376 


0 


3,675 


5,161 


1938 


131 


1,551 


493 


0 


6,507 


8,682 


1948 


159 


1,933 


596 


0 


8,785 


11,473 


1958 


217 


2,554 


754 


0 


11,124 


14,649 


1968 


295 


3,850 


695 


0 


10,220 


15,606 


1978 


487 


3,410 


696 


732 


11,342 


16,667 


1982 


507 


3,706 


651 


629 


1 1 ,240 


16,733 


1986 


601 


4,322 


602 


619 


10,375 


16,519 



Source: Data for 1914-1982: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1980a:30 and Explanatory Notes, 
Science Agriculture Administration 1984 Budget, 1983. 
Data for 1986: Office of Personnel Management, ES-USDA. 

^he category of Area Agent was not used prior to 1 969. 



though the paradigm may appear new in 
some respects, it is radical in the sense 
that it takes us back to the roots of Exten- 
sion education— renewing Frank Lever's 
broad vision when he said that Extension 
educators must **assume leadership in 
every movement, whatever it may be, the 
aim of which i? better farming, better 
living, more happines, more education, 
and better citizenship** (Bliss et al., 
1952). 

A consensus may well be forming 
about future direction of Cooperation 
Extension--a consensus outlined in 
broad brush strokes at the moment, 
yet certain to be filled in with details 
and specifics as Extension turns and 
reorders its priorities. 



6. A Major Effort in £\tension Staff 
Development 

What may well be the first comprehen- 
sive national Extension staff develop- 
ment program has just been developed 
for u^e in all the states and territories. In 
fact, you are holding a part of the 
program in your hands right now! 

Supported by a major grant from the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation, the program. 
Working With Our Publics: In-Service 
Education for Cooperative Extension, 
consists of more than 100 contact hours 
of educational activities in seven topics 
essential to Extension work. The 
program is arranged in seven modules, 
each distinct enough to be offered by it- 
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self, but »2Ciner forming a comprehen- 
sive prog am of conferences and 
workshops so that Extension professional 
staff members can further develop their 
capacity to assist clients in decision- 
making. 

Because decisionmaking is a universal 
human need, and the decisionmaking 
process is ultimately what Extension 
education seeks to develop, Working 
With Our Publics m?Ly involve, any or all 
of Exte-ision's program areas. The seven 
modules are thus applicable to profes- 
sional staff members at all levels. 

Under the general leadership of Exten- 
sion at North Carolina State University 
and a national ECOP task force. Exten- 
sion staff members in eight states have 
developed the seven modules listed here: 

Module 1: Understanding Cooperative 
Extension Maine 

Module 2: The Extension Education 
Process North Carolina 

Module 3: Developing 

Leadership Missouri 

Module 4: Situational 

Analysis Wisconsin 

Module 5: Working with Groups 

and Organizations Iowa 

Module 6: Education for Public 
Decisions . . . .Montana and Washington 

Module 7: Techniques for Futures 
Perspectives New York 

Working With Our Publics prom'ists to 
receive widespread use throughout Exten- 
sion, and to become an important in- 
fluence on the most important resource 
Extension has— its professional staff. 



The Extension Organization 
and Its Staff Today 



Cooperative Extension has come a long 
way since those exciting early days when 
Seaman Knapp and his agents were learn- 
ing how to encourage people to tliange 
by involving them in the change process. 
Extension today is an established con- 
federation of agencies, a vast network of 
local, state, and federal offices, with a 
professional staff totaling more than 
16,000 people. Moreover, we are rooted 
in much larger social and institutional net- 
works that include the USDA and other 
government departments, the land-grant 
system of higher education, local govern- 
ment and service agencies, and a host of 
other state, national, and international or- 
ganizations, both public and private. 

And yet, for all Extension's size and 
complexity, it is an organization that 
responds to change, has the oppor- 
tunity for continual self-renewal, and 
depends for that renewal on the initia- 
tive of its staff. 

As an organization. Extension has sus- 
tained its unique partnerships so that 
today, as in most of its history, program 
directions and initiatives arise primarily 
at the local level, among the people them- 
selves. Congress, the federal Extension 
System, the state Extension office, the 
college or university president, and the 
county staff and e: ecutive committee- 
all have a legitimate role in determining 
program priorities and directions, and a 
dynamic tension among the partners 
helps to ensure mutual agreement. Yet 
the first place in Extension is the county, 
the level at which the action usually 
begins, and the most frequent site of 
Extension's educational work. 

That reality offers Extension professional 
"♦aff members a special privilege and an 
V ^ntial responsibility. The privilege is 
to * 'hustle among the people,'* as 
Seaman Knapp used to say, to undertake 
with them the genuinely noble work of 
helping people help themselves by en- 
couraging their growth in knowledge, 
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What Extension Volunteers Say About Extension Staff Members 



Asked to describe the most effective staff mem- 
ber with whom they had workea, randomly 
selected volunteers gave these answers: 

• ''Excellent. Very professional, very easy to 
deal with, easy to talk to. You know where 
you're at all the time." 

• "Kind, understanding, supportive. She was 
a tremendous leader." 

• ''She has a real sense of people and a real 
good sense of humor." 

• "He was dynamic and energetic. He 
developed a one-on-one relationship. He ex- 
pected reports and was very direct when the 
need arose." 

• "There are two people in the office up there 
that work with 4-H. Their friendly, helpful at- 
titudes are the best. They're not negative. 
They're optimistic and really positive think- 
ing." 

• "They make you feel good about whatever 
you're doing. They show you a better way 
without putting you down." 



• ''Herc..3nnes3toyou. She's very suppor- 
tive. She gives you confidence that you can 
do it." 

And asked to describe the least effective Ex- 
tension agent they had worked with, a few 
volunteers gave the following descriptions: 

• "The agent who tries to do it all himself or 
herself, and not involve leaders." 

• "They do rot have a way of dealing with 
people. They like their ideas and are not 
likely to consider other suggestions." 

• "The staff member was ineffective because 
he tried to do too many things and didn't do 
any of them well. He seemed to lack focus 
and direction." 

• "Incompetence and lacking honesty. Telling 
one thing and doing something else." 



Source: "Implications of Volunteerism in Exten- 
sion," University of Wisconsin-Madison Newjletter 
(September, 1985). 



and their abilities in decisionmaking and 
problem solving. The responsibility is to 
contribute to the continual recreation of 
Extension by self-development, by stay- 
ing alert to people's needs in the context 
of social and economic trends, by sharing 
in decisions about program priorities, 
and by discovering new challenges and 
opportunities in Extension work. 

For those who give their best, Extension 
education holds many rewards. 

The Public Agenda Foundation spon- 
sored a 1983 study to identify the top 10 
qualities people want in a job today. 
These were (Naisbitt and Aburdene, 
1985): 

, . Work with people who treat me with 
;espect; 



2. Interesting work; 

3. Recognition for good work; 
^ ^iice to develop skills; 

5. Working for people who listen if you 
have ideas about how to do things better; 

6. A chance to think for myself rather 
than just carry out instructions; 

7. Seeing the end results of my work; 

8. Working for efficient managers; 

9. A job that is not too easy; and 

10. Feeling well-informed about what is 
going on. 
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Experience suggests thit Cooperative Ex- 
tension already offers many of these 
rewards and, in principle, can offer all of 
them. Because Extension educators form 
? professional staff rdither than just a 
body of workers, staff members can par- 
ticipate in organizational change that will 
help to realize those psychic qualities- 
personal growth, recognition, autonomy, 
participation, challeagh.7 work, effec- 
tive management, and information. 

We might well add another quality to that 
list: a professional life in balance with an 
enriching personal life. Extension work 
can become overwhelming, particularly 
for new staff members, and, as in other 
people-eentered vocations. Extension 
educators need to guard against "bum- 
out.** One notable characteristic of suc- 
cessful Extension educators is their 
abUity to balance the various aspects of 
their lives, finding opportunities for per- 
sonal growth and expression in their 
vocation and avocations alike. That 
ability is learned over time, and the learn- 
ing takes some experimenting and, often, 
some discomfort. But Extension provides 
a set of values about working with p>eople 
educationally that also can promote a 
professional staff member's survival 
skills. 



Ten Guiding Values of Extension 
Education 



We do not presume to know what 
Extension's opportunities will be in the 
future, but knowledge of what has con- 
tributed to Extension s remarkable suc- 
cess in the past provides some guidance 
for staff members who want to furthei 
the organization's mission, as well as sur- 
vive and thrive in their work. To that 
end, we ofk • the following ten guiding 
values of Extension education: 

1. Know Th\ self 

Extension educators ar' ^ ^ents of learn- 
ing, growth, and -^hant.cj.T \c staffs 
deepening self-knowledge it the primary 
source of Extension's vision and energy. 



2. Extension^ Mission: Helping People 
Help Themselves 

For all its diversity. Extension education 
always works to encourage people to im- 
prove their condition in all dimensions of 
their lives. As Seaman Knapp said to the 
first Extension agents: **Your mission is 
to make a great common people and thus 
readjust the map of the world.** 

3. Extension's Goal: Human Develop- 
ment 

The development of people is the ul- 
timate goal of Extension education 
Providing research-based infonnation, 
teaching people new knowledge and 
skills, helping them to improve produc- 
tion or increase income— all these are 
means toward that end, and means only. 

4. Extension's Methods: Encouraging 
Change in Many Ways 

The Smith-Lever Act requires more than 
information transfer. It calls on Exten- 
sion to * 'encourage the application** of 
useful and practical information. Exten- 
sion work is most successful when it in- 
volves learners in its programs so 
thoroughly that they set their own goals, 
apply new ideas, and receive feedback 
from others about their progress. 

Extension does not dicvate how people 
will solve problems, or make decisions 
for them. Rather, it fosters the 
democratic ideal of self-governance by 
encouraging each person or group to 
choose the best among a variety of op- 
tions. 

The methods of Extension education 
arise from proven principles, and the 
most effective Extension educators know 
and use a variety of teaching methods. 

5. Extension's Methods: t±n Emphasis 
on Working With Groups 

Working with groups rather than simply 
with individuals is more cost-effective, 
allows more creativity, and encourages 
democratic processes. 
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6. Extension's Methods: Helping 
Clients Become /olunteers 

Helping learners become volunteer 
educators has at least two significant ef- 
fects. For the learner, it reinforces learn- 
ing and encourages leadership develop- 
ment; for Extension, it multiplies the out- 
reach and impact of the Extension profes- 
sional. 

7. Extension's Organizational 
Strategies: Self-Review and Risk 
Taking 

Extension renews itself continually by 
reviewing its purpose and priorities. 
When faculty members take risks with 
r.ew or expanded publics, and with new 
or rediscovered educational methods. Ex- 
tension grows and maintains its relevance 
to the needs of people. 

8. Extension's Organizational 
Strategies: Involving People Lessens 
Risk 

Risk-taking needs to be considered realis- 
tically. When people at all levels are in- 
volved, the greater are the chances of 
overcoming resistance and ensuring suc- 
cess. 

9. Teamwork Is Effective 

Extension unit members all share respon- 
sibility for the unit's educational 
program. Therefore, time and energy 
devoted to team development make for 
effective development and coordination 
of Extension programs. 

Far from diminishing individual initia- 
tive, teamwork requires each team mem- 
ber to contribute ideas, feelings, and 
skills in an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and open communication. Cooperation 
can achieve complex goals more creative- 
ly and more easily than in'iividuals alone 
can do. 

10. Public Support Is Essential 

County, state, higher education, and 
federal officials need to stay informed 
about Extension's efforts and impact. 



Many indicate their desire to be involved 
by joining an advisory or prc>gram- 
planning group, by attending educational 
activities, or simply by visiting an Exten- 
sion client 01 family. It is best not to ig- 
nore Extension's sponsors or to assume 
they know what we do. 



A Final Word 



We copciude this discussion of Coopera- 
tive Extension's r narkable history and 
current issues witn the words of Perry 
Clark, an Extensun lay leader ir Maine. 
Asked recently what message he would 
like to give to the Extension staff, he 
thought a moment ana then made the fol- 
lowing statement. It strih'^^s us as being 
what Extension education is finally all 
about: 

My message to Extension people is that 
what they're doing is really important in 
ways they are never going to really know. 
What they are doing is educating people, 
giving people the potential to live and the 
resources to meet their potential. When 
you help somebody to know something 
that he or she didn't know before, then thm 
person has more potential. 

I mean, you're helping people to express 
themselves, live better lives, and feel bet- 
ter about themselves in the sense that they 
fee! more powerful. Education is impor- 
tant because it allows people to meet their 
fullest potential, and Extension agents do 
that.— Perry Clark, Cape ElizM^JCth, Maine 
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Paraprofessionals: paid educational and 
organizational aides who work on 
specific assignments and are supervised 
by Extension educators. 

Volunteers: unpaid lay and professional 
persons who offer their services in sup- 
port of the CES organization and its 
educational programs, often taking on 
the role of educator under the supervision 
of professional Extension educators. 

1890s and Tbskegee University: the his- 
torically black land-grant institutions in 
1^ southern states. 

Acronyms 



Glossary 



Definitions of various terms frequently 
used in Module : are offered here. 

Clients: those whom Extension serves 
through education —adult learners, 4-H 
youth, adult volunteer leaders— all those 
who plan and participate in Extension's 
educational programs. 

Educational activity : part of an Exten- 
sion program, planned and conducted to 
meet stated objectives; a nonformal (non- 
credit) event such as a meeting, field day, 
workshop, consultation, media program, 
presentation, discussion, and so on; also 
may be applied to other program delivery 
methods, such as newsletters and cor- 
respondence coH'-ses. 

Extension education program^ or 

(simply) program: an off-campus, nc^- 
formal (noncredit) educational effort 
guided by specific objectives and includ- 
ing activities and events that are planned, 
conducted, and evaluated for their impact 
on participants' learning needs; usually 
sustained over a period of ti^ne. 

Extension educators: professional 
employees of the state Extension service 
of the land-grant institution and the Ex- 
tension Service-USDA. 

Extension partnership: the unique 
tripartite organizational stri'cture of the 
Cooperative Extension System, includ- 
ing the federal partner (ES-USDA), state 
partners (Extension services, units of 
iand-grant colleges and universities), and 
local partners. 

Land-grant college/university: an in- 
stitution of higher education sustained 
and supported by the Morrill Acts of 
1862 and 1890, and expanded by the 
Hatch Act of 1887, the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914, and subsequent legislation. 

Nonformal education: out-of-school, 
noncredit education formats; the essen- 
tial torm of Extension education. 



Like any other large organization. 
Cooperative Extension has developed its 
share of acronyms. Here is a list of those 
commonly used in and around CES. 

A&E— Accountability and Evaluation 
System 

AES— Agri ;u]tural Experiment Station 
(in some states, Agricultural Extension 
Service, the state partner) 

ANR— Agriculture and Natural Resour- 
ces (program areas) 

AP— Agricultural Programs 

ASCS— Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, USDA 

CARET— Committee for Agricultural 
Research, Extension, and Teaching 

CE— Cooperative Extension (state 
partner) 

CES— Cooperative Extension System 
(national system), also formerly used for 
Cooperative Extension Service (state 
partner) 

CP/EEO-Civil Rights/Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity 

CRD— Community Resource Develop- 
ment (program area) 
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ECOP— Extension Committee on Or- 
ganization and Policy 

EFNEP— Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Program 

ES— Extension Service, USDA 

ESCOP— Expe.w-nent Station Commit- 
ter on Organization and Policy 

FmHA— Farmers Home Administration, 
USDA 

HEHN— Home Economics and Human 
Nutrition 

NARS— Narrative Accountability 
Reporting System (national on-line data 
base for program plans and account- 
ability reports) 

NA'ULGC— 'National Association of 
State universities and Land-Grant Col- 
leges 

PDEMS— Program Development, 
Evaluation, and Management Systems 
(adnunistrative unit of ES) 

POW— Plan of Work (four-year planning 
document) 

RC&D— Resource Conservation and 
Development 

RICOP— Resident Instruction Commit- 
tee on Organization and Policy 

SC.*^— Soil Conservation Service, USDA 

SE—Science and Education (division of 
USDA that administers ES) 

USDA— United States Department of 
Agriculture 
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Project 2 



Five Priority Issues 

List, define, and describe the five priority issues you have identified from your conversations. Bring the list 
to the workshop with the rest of your Learners' Packet. 

issue Comments 

1- 



2. 



3. 



continued 
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Five Priority Issues (continued) 

Issue 

4. 



Comments 



5. 
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Project 3 



interview Note Sheet 

Use this sheet for notes on your interviewee's responses to these questions and any others you may want 
to ask. Bring this sheet to the workshop! 

1 . Tell me about yourself (background, education, career interests). 



2. How did you first become involved with or in Extension? 




3. What was the organization like when you first worked with or in Extension? 



4. What brought you the most satisfaction from your Extension work? 



continued 
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interview Note Sheet (continued) 

5. I wo Jid like to know what you think is important about several aspects of the CES as an organization: 
its place in the land-grant institution. 

Itsthreo-way partnership— county, state, and federal partners. 

Its methods of setting priorities and developing programs. 

Its impact on individuals, families, and communities. 

6. From your viewpoint, what are the two or three most important contributions Extension has made to 
the county or otate? 



7. What would you like to see Extension do in the future? 



8. What advice would you like to give me, personally, as a relatively new Extension staff member? 
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Project 4 



Assessments of Professional 
Orientations and Competencies 



Self-Assessment Instrument 
Part i: Professional Orientations 

NAME 
DATE 



Instructions 

Ten categories of professional orientation are assessed 
in the 40 statements in '^art I. Read each statement, 
then indicate which of the two alternative endings is 
more characteristic of you. The forced choices may oc- 
casionally be frustrating, but they will yield useful in- 
formation by way of helpful insights about yourself. 
The results of your choices will be displayed on 10 
scales that, together, will provide personal profiles of 
your style in Extension work— profiles subject to your 
own interpretation and judgment. 

Each item in Part I has two different ending state- 
ments. Complete every item by rating how characteris- 
tic of you the different statements are. Use the 
following rating scale: 

5 = completely characteristic 

4 = considerably characteristic 

3 = somewhat characteristic 

2 = somewhat uncharacteristic 

1 - considerably uncharacteristic 

0 = completely uncharacteristic. 

Remember that, for each item, you will have a total of 
five points to be distributed between each of the two al- 
ternatives. For example, you could respond to item 1 
in any of the foUov/ing combinations: 

(1) If A is completely characteristic of your feelings or 
opinions and B is completely uncharacteristic, write 
a **5'' in the box under A and a **0" under B, as 
shown: 

A B 



(2) If A is considerably characteristic of you and B is 
somewhat character write a **4'' in the box under 
A and a **r* under B, uS shown: 

A B 

(3) If A is only slightly more characteristic of your 
feelings or opinions than B is, write a **3*' in the box 
under A and a **2*' under B, as shown: 

A B 



(4) You may use each of the three combinations in the 
converse order. For example, if you feel that B 
is slightly more characteristic of you than A is, put a 
**2" under A and a **3" under B, as shown: 

A B 



and so on, for A=l, B=4,or A=0, B=5. 

Use only whole numbers, and be sure that the num- 
bers you give to each pair add up to equal **5." 

Generally, try to relate each statement to your own 
personal feelings or opinions— the re are no **right" 
or **wrong" answers. Take as much time as you 
need; there is no lime limit. 



continued 
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1. Effective Extension work depends primarily on A B 

A. my knowledge of my subject matter. I 1 r 1 

B. my ability to work with people. I I I I 



2. My high* priority in Extension is C D 

C. developing and conducting programs with client groups. I | I 

D. being available i ^ clients who call or come to the office. I 1 I — 

3. I do my best Extension work by E F 

E. delegating program tasks to volunteers. ^ I 

F. taking charge of program tasks myself. i 1 I — 

4. In programming, what appeals to me more is G H 

G. staying with a proven program. I | I 

H. starting up a new program. I 1 I — 

5. Starting up a big project, I work best by I J 

I. influencing my co-workers to become involved. I | F*^ 
J. developing the plans myself. L ^1 L — 

6. When it is time to report my programming to public officials, K L 

K. I feel uncomfortable; the attention bothers me. I I I 

L. I want to let them know what has happened. I 1 I — 

7. My first goal as ati Extension professional is to M N 

M. produce results; get the job done. I I I 

N. build good relationships with my clieiJts. I I I 

8. I am more comfortable and self-confident when O P 

O. others **own** a program along with me. I | I 

P. I am * *in charge** and can shape a program myself. I ' I — 

9. As an Extension educator, I see my major role as Q R 

Q. teaching people what I know about my field. I 

R. helping people clarify their needs. I ! L_ 

10. I work best when niy supervisor S T 

S. does not give me directions. I | f 

T. lets me know what I should be doing. I I I 



11. My primary goal for professional improvement is to A B 



A. keep up to date in my discipline. 

B. develop my skills in the Extension education process. 



□ 



12. I am at my best as an educator when C D 

C. I am leading a group of clients in a meeting. I I I 

D. 1 am consulting with one client in my office. I I I 

13. When I am working with volunteers in a program, my goal is to E F 

E. help them become effective educators. I I I | 

F. give them the opportunity to handle logistical tasks. l-- I i i 



14. Faced with all the changes in. today's world. Extension needs G 

G. the security and support of traditional programs and clients. I H P 

H. the challenge and innovation of new programs and clients. ' ' ^ 

i^/ 
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15, Working on a project with other staff memberfj 

I. gives me a lot of satisfaction. 
J. often is not worth the hassle. 

16. If a person is being insensitive or offensive, I am likely to 

K. let it be; avoid an argument. 
L. let that person know how I feel. 



. I 

□ 



17. In meetings, what counts is whether or not 

M. we accomplish the task, regardless of our relationships. 
N. we establish good relationships, postponing the task. 



18. When things are not planned and become confusing . . . . 

0. 1 **stay loose'' and let adirection emerge naturally. 
I am uncomfortable and strive for clarity. 



19. The best way to begin developing a program is 

Q. to check out the latest research findings. 

R. to talk with people about their major concerns. 



. K 

□ 

M 

□ 

O 

□ 



20. When 1 am involved in a complex political situation, . 

S. I can manage best on my own. 

T. I look to Extension's policies for guidance. 



. S 

□ 



21. Working with clients, 1 am most effective when 

A. I really feel like an expert in the topic. 

B. I can rely on my skills in listening and clarifying. 

22. With a day free to do Extension work my own way, I would rather 

C. lead a workshop. 

D. consult with clients individually. 



. A 

□ 



. c 

□ 



23. The more 1 delegate responsibilities to volunteers, 

E. the better it is for the whole program. 

F. the more ditficult it is to ensure success. 



24. When it comes to taking a major personal risk, 1 am likely to . 

G. avoid it because of the possibility of failuic. 

H. take it because of the possibility of success. 

25. If 1 really wanted to accomplish something worthwhile, I would 

I. gather a group of co-workers to work on it together. 
J. do it myself. 



. E 

□ 



. G 

□ 



26. When telling a legislator about a successful program 

K. I feel intimi'^ated and would rather avoid the meeting. 
L. I feel confidei/ and look forward to it. 



K 



27. When conflicts arise among lay leaders, it is best to 

M. avoid the conflicts and concentrate on the task at hand. 
N. postpone the task and rebuild relationships. 



28. When leading a complex and confusing discussion, I would , 

0. summarize all viewpoints and ask the group how to proceed. 
P. restate the best opinion and rally support for it. 



O 



L 

□ 

N 

□ 



□ 

R 

□ 

T 

□ 

B 

□ 

D 

□ 

F 

□ 

H 

□ 



□ □ 



N 
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29. The content and methods of program activities are best decided Q R 

Q. by Extension staff, based on our professional expertise. I I I 
R. by staff and clients together, based on mutual consent. I 1 I — 

30. When starting a new program, I like it best when S T 

S. clients and I develop the program from scratch. | I I I 
T. my program leader offers me a program to deliver. I I I I 

31. Extension's greatest strength lies in A B 

A. our scientific knowledge and technology transfer i 

B. our ability to support people's growth and change 

32. When clients will not attend public meetings, I am inclined to C D 

C. redouble my efforts to involve people. 

D. rely more on newsletters and one-on-one contacts 

33. When I am responsible for a program, my goal is to E F 

E. encourage volunteers to take ch 

F. make sure I stay in charge of it. 



A. our scientific knowledge and technology transfer capability. j " | j j 



C. redouble my efforts to involve people. j | | | 



E. encourage volunteers to take charge of it, j j j" | 



34. When sensitive or controversial issues arise, I would rather G H 



G. avoid the risk of public involvement with them. 

H. develop forums for public discussion of them. 



□ 



35. Asking a co-worker for help on a program is I J 

I. easy and natural 
J. difficult for me. 

36. When I have been responsible for a successful program, K L 

K. I find it difficult to take cr^di 
L. I enjoy telling others about it 

37. My experience in Extension meetings leads me to conclude that M N 

M. our biggest problem is inefficiency. I | I 1 
N. our relationships as people are our greatest strength. ' 1 ' ' 

38. When group members cannot seem to agree on anything, I would O P 

O. help them through the process until a con 
P. help them by making the decision myself, 

39. As an educator, I influence oeople best by , Q R 

Q. telling them wh^t an authority says about a subject. 
R. asking them to set their own goals and make their own plans 

40. If I could change my situation in Extension in one way, I would S T 

S. want more freedom and independence from authori 
T. want more help and guidance from administration. 



I. easy and natural forme. j j j j 



K. I find it difficult to take credit. j | 



O. help them through the process until a consensus forms. j j j j 



Q. telling them wh^t an authority says about a subject. j j j j 



S. want more freedom and independence from authority. j ~j j ~J 
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Part II: Professional Competencies 




Rating Scale: Please use the following scale to rate your present competence in each item. 

1 = Not competent at present 

2 = Marginally competent, but want to improve 

3 ' ' Adequately competent 

4 = Highly competent 

X = Insufficient experience to assess my competence. 

[Please note: You may find many areas to increase your knowledge or skills, especially if you are new 
to Extension. Tb'it's all right— do not expect too much of yourself! As much as possible, avoid using 
**X*' in your responses.] 


Self-Awareness 


Rating 


1. Understand my needs, feelings, and self-interests, and how they influence my 

2. Am aware of my cultural, political, and gender-role biases, and how they affect 

3. Recognize my areas of vulnerability and defensiveness, and how they influence 

4. Am aware of the extent of my knowledge in various subject-matter areas .... 




Knowledge of Extension 


Rating 


5. Understand the broad mission of Cooperative Extension, in the land-grant 

6. Am aware of the Extension federal-state-county partnership and its implications 
for relationships in program development and ftinding 

7. Understand the roles and responsibilities of agents, specialists, and 
administrators in CES 

8. Am aware of the Extension education or program-building process 

9. Understand the Extension Accountability and Evaluation system 

10. Understand CES affirmative action goals in all areas of Extension work 




Interpersonal Awareness and Communication Skills 


Rating 


1 1 . Show warmth and affection openly and constructively toward others 

12. Use my anger constructively 

14. Recognize the value of cultural and other differences among my co-workers and 
clientele 

15. Listen attentively, encouraging others by asking questions and active listening . . 

16. Express my feelings and beliefs clearly and nonjudgmentally 


continued 
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Leading and Facilitating Groups 



Rating 



17. Use a variety of methods for helping groups work more effectively on their 
tasks and relationships 

18. Create a learning climate that encourages openness and trust among group 
members 

19. Understand the problem-solving process and facilitate group problem 
identification and the development of creative solutions 

20. Present theory and practical skills with organization, clarity, and interest . . . . 

2 1 . Use a variety of audiovisual aids 

22. Incorporate a variety of methods in my presentations, such as skits, games, 
role-plays, and simulations 

23. Encourage clients' feedback on the value and effectiveness of learning activitiei^^. 

24. Know and practice the principles of adult learning 



Writing for Popular and Professional Audiences 



Rating 



25. Know how to translate scholarly and technical language into clear, accurate, 

popular English 

26. Develop lively, interesting articles for Extension newsletters and fact sheets . . . 

27. Write friendly, clear letters when advising a client about a problem 

28. Know how to organize and present written project proposals and program 

reports 

29. Write a clear, concise Plan of Work that includes a situation statement, 

measurable learning objectives, an action plan, and evaluation strategy 

Developing Programs Rating 

30. Use a variety of methods of determining and analyzing educational needs 

3 1 . Understand the techniques for setting priorities among many different 

educational needs 

32. Help individuals and groups identify their learning objectives 

33. Know and use a broad range of designs for educational activities, based on 

participants' needs and learning styles 

34. Understand the importance of program evaluation and make use of various 

evaluation techniques 



Managing and Administering Office and Progr^tms Rating 

35. Know and use a range of supervisory styles appropriate to the individuals 

and situations 

36. Build good working relationships with volunteers and employees 

37. Conduct formal and informal performance evaluations, encouraging 

self-evaluations as a significant aspect of the process 

38. Develop clear job descriptions for volunteers and employees, and use them 

for effective recruitment and supervision 

39. Rv*cognize and use a variety of time management techniques 

40. Build a spirit of teamwork and shared responsibility among 

employees and volunteers with whom I work 
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Peer Assessment of Professional Orientations and Competencies 



NAME OF EXTENSION EDUCATOR 
REQUESTING YOUR RATING: 

PEER RATER: 

DATE: 

The person named here will be participating in an 
Extension staff development workshop. As part 
of the preparation activities, this person is com- 
f Ming an assessment process aimed at identify- 
ing his or her professhnal orientation and current 
competencies in Extension education, as well as 
areas of needed further growth and development. 

An important aspect of this assessment process is 
the peispectivethat a professional colleague can 
provii >. Please be candid in your assessment. 
Your perceptions will be helpful as your co- 
worker identifies developed and underdeveloped 
skills needed in Extension education. Your 
response will be particularly helpful, if you 
would be willing to discuss it with your colleague 
later. This assessment instrument is solely for this 
perf.or. s use; it is meant to be seen by no one be- 
sides the two of you. 

Please return the complcied assessment form to 
the person you are assessing. Tl-ank you. 

Part i: Professional Orientations 

Instructions 

Ten categories of professional orientation are as- 
sessed in the 40 statements in Part !. Read each 
statement, then indicate which of the two alterna- 
tive endings is more charac' ristic of the person 
you are assessing. The forced choices may be 
frustrtt'''*g, but tl.^y will yield useful information 
by way cf helpful insights about your co-worker. 

Each item in Part I has two different ending state- 
ments. Complete every item by rating how 
characteristic of this person the different state- 
ments are. Use the following rating scale: 

0 == completely characteristic 
4 = Jderably characteristic 
3 - . ^irewhat characteristic 

2 = somewhat uncharacteristic 

1 - considerably uncharacteristic 
0 = completely uncharacteristic. 



Remember that, for each item, you will have a 
total of five points to be distributed between each 
of the two alternatives. For example, you could 
respond to item 1 in any of the following com- 
binati' 

( 1 ) If A is completely characteristic of her or his 
feelings or opinions and B is completely un- 
characteristic, write a **5** in the box under A 
anda **0"' under B, as shown: 

A B 

(2) If A is considerably characteristic of this per- 
son and B is somewhat characteristic, write a 
**4*' in the box under A and a ** T* under J, as 
shown: 

A B 

E B 

(3) If A is only slightly more characteristic of her 
or his feelings or opinions than B is, write a **3** 
in the box under A and a **2** under B, as shown: 

A B 

(4) You may use each of the above three combina- 
tions in the converse order. For exr»mple, if you 
feel that B is slightly more characteristic of this 
perc^n than A is, put a **2** under A and a **3** 
under B, as shn-vn: 

A B 

and so on for A = 1 , B =4, or A =0, B =5. 

""Ise only whole numbers, and be sure that the 
numbers you give to each pair add up to equal 
"S." G^^nerally. try to relate each statement to 
the person's own feelings or opinions, as you per- 
ceive them— there are no "right" or "wrong" 
answers. Take as much tinic as you need; there is 
no time limit. 

continued 
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1. This person believe i hat effective Extension work depends 

primarily on her oi \is A B 

A. knowledge of subject matte . I i 

B. ability to work with people. ' ' 

2 This person's highest priority in Extension is C D 

C. developing and conductinj^ programs with client groups. I | I I 

D. being available to clients who call or come to the office. ' — ' ' — 

3. He or she believes that the best Extension work occurs by * E F 

E. delegating program tasks to volunteers. I I [ I 

F. taking charge of program tasks oneself. ' — ' ' — ' 

4. In programming, what appeals to this person more as G H 

G. staying with a proven program. I I I | 

H. starti.ng up a new program. ' — ' ' — ' 

5. When starting up a bi<^ project, he or she typically I J 

I. influences co-workers to become involved. I | | I 
J. develops the plans on her or his own. — — 

6. When it is time to report about programs to p» officials, he or she 

seems to K L 

K. feel uncomfortable; the attention seems bothersome. i | | j 

L. want to let them hiov/ what has happened. I — I I — I 

7. Her or his chief goal as an Extension professional is to M N 

M. produce results; get the job done. I I | I 

N. build good relationships with clients. ' ' ' — ' 

8. This person appears more comfortable and self-confident when O P 

O. others **own** a program along with her or him. I I | I 

P. he or she is **in charge** and can shape a program alone. ' ' ' — 



9. He or she sees the major role of an Extension educator as Q R 

Q. teuching people about her or his f 
R. huping people clarify their needs 



Q. teuching people about her or his field. | j | | 



10. This person works best S T 

S. with little or no supervision. I I I I 

T. with clear guidance and direction. — 

11. Her or his primary goal for professional improven^fnt is to A B 

A. keep up-to-date in a disciplhie. I I I I 

B. develop skills in the Extension education process. ' — ' ' — 

12. He or she ks most effe<;tive as an educator when C D 

C. leading a group of clients in a meeting. I I I | 

D. dealing with one clien* in the office. — 

13. Working with volunteers in a program, her or his goal is to E F 

E. help them become effective educators. I I I I 

F. give them the opportunity to ha»idle logistical tasks. ^ — ' ' — - 
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14. 


G. the security and support of proven programs and clients. 

H. the challenge and innovation of new programs and clients. 


. . G 

LJ 
1 1 


H 

□ 


15. 


I. enjoys it and receives satisfaction. 

J. finds it often is not worth the "hassle.*' 


□ 


J 

□ 
1 I 


16. 


K. avoids an argument or co?fiict. 

L. lets that person know how he or she feels. 


. . K 

□ 

1 1 


L 

□ 

1 1 


17 


M. getting the task accomplished. 

N, developing the quality of relationships among people. 


. . M 

□ 


N 

n 


18. 


0. "stays loose'' and lets a direction emerge naturally. 
P. becomes uncomfortable and strives for clarity. 


O 


p 

□ 


19. 


This person believes that the best way to begin developing an educational 

Q. check out the latest research in the subject. 
R. talk with people about their major concerns. 


. . Q 

□ 


R 

n 


20. 


S. manages best by using her or his own judgment. 
T. looks to Extension's policies for guidance. 


. . S 

□ 


T 

□ 


21. 


When working with Extension clients, he or she is most comfortable when taking 

A. expert in the subject. | | 

B. facilitator and discussion leader 


B 

□ 

1 ) 


22. This person's natural or chosen style of doing Extension work would be to . 

C. lead a workshop, 

D. consul; with clients individually. 


. . c 

□ 


D 

□ 

1 ) 


23. 


E. involving volunteers to help develop a program. 

F. planning and conducting a pro[;ram herself or himself. 


□ 


F 

□ 


24. 


When it conies to taking a m^jor personal risk in work, he 

G. avoid it because of the possibihtv of failure. 

H. take it because of the possibility of success. 


□ 


H 

n 
1 1 


25. 


I. gather a group of co-worker.^, to work or»* it together. 
J. work on it alone. 


. . I 

u 




26. 


When telling a legislator about a successful program, he or she would . . . 

K. feel intimidated and would rather avoid the meeting. 
L. feel confident and look forward toit. 


. . K 

□ 


L 

□ 
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M. ignore the conflicts and concentrate on the task at hand. 
N. postpone the task and rebuild the leaders' relationships. 


. . . M 

rn 
i 1 


N 

rn 
1 1 


28. When leading a complex and confusing discussion, he or she is likely to . . 

0. summarize all viewpoints and ask the group how to proceed. 
P. restate the best opinion and rally support for it. 


o 


p 

n 


Q. by Extension staff, ^ased on professional expertise. 
R. by staff and clients together, based on mutual consent. 


. . .Q 

( 1 

□ 


R 

□ 

1 1 


S. work with clients to develop the program from scratch. 
T. take a developed program suggested by a program leader. 


. . . S 

1 1 

□ 


T 

n 


A. iiS scientific knowledge and technology transfe; capability. 

B. it^ ability to support peopk's growth and change. 


. . . A 

1 — 1 

□ 


B 

n 


C. redouble efforts to involve more people. 

D. rely more on newsletters and one-on-one contacts. 


. . . C 

I 1 

□ 


D 

n 

L 1 


E. encourt^e volunteers to take charge of it. 

F. make sure he or she stays in charge. 


( 1 

□ 


F 

n 
1 1 


G. to avoid the risk of public involvement with them. 

H. to take the lead in encouraging public discussion of them. 


. . . G 

1 1 

□ 


H 

n 
1 1 


1. easy and natural. 
J. difficult. 


□ 


J 

n 


K . finds it difficult to take credit. 
L. enjoys telling others about it. 


1 1 

□ 


L 

n 


37. Her or his behavior in Extension planning meetings suggests u belief that 

M. Extension's biggest probleiti is inefficiency (too many cooks). 
N. relationships as people are Extension's greatest strength. 


. . . M 

1 — 1 


N 

n 
1 1 


0. enjoy helping them v.'Cfk through the process. 
P. become frustrated and tense. 


. . . O 

□ 


p 

n 


Q. tell them what an authority says about a subject. 

i\. ddK iiiciii lu dci incir uwn ^uaid anu iiiaKc incir own Plans. 


. . .Q 

□ 


R 

□ 


40. In her or his Extension work, this person would rather have 

S. more freedom and independence from fiulliority. 
T. more help an aidance from ad.nini>,;:r>tion. 


. . . S 

□ 


T 

□ 
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Part II: Professional Competencies 

Your perceptiK^ns of this person's developed skills and areas for further growth will be helpful as he or 
she undertakes a self-assessment. Please use the following scale to rate the current, demonstrated 
competence of the person on each item. Use the **X** rating as sparingly as possible. 

1 = Not competent in this area at present 

2 = Marginally competent, but has potential to improve in this area 

3 = Adequately competent at present 

4 = Highly competent now in this area 

X = Insufficient experience with this person to make an assessment 

Self-Awareness Rating 

1 . Understands own needs, feelings, and self-interests , 

and how ihey influence her or his behavior 

2. is aware of cultural, political, and gender-role biases and now they affect 

her or his behavior 

3. Recognizes areas of vulnerability and defensiveness and 

how they influence her or his behavior 

4. Is aware of the extent of his or her knowledge in various 

subject-matter areas 

Knowledge of Exten sion Rating 

5 . Understands the broad mission of Cooperative 

Extension in the land-grant institution context 

6. Is aware of the Extension federal -state-county partnership and 

its implications for program development and funding 

7. Understands the roles and responsibilities of a'^ents, 

specialists, and administrators in CES 

8. Understands the Extension education or program-building 

process , 

9. Understands the Extension Accountability and Evaluation 

system 

10. Understands CES affirmative-action goals in all areas of Extension 

work 

Interpersonal Awareness and Communication Skills Rating 

1 1 . Shows warmth and affection openly and constructively 

toward others 

12. Uses his or her anger constructively 

13. Disclos^sherorhis vulnerability, when appropriate 

14. Recognizes the value of cultural and other differences among 

cc ^ orkers and clientele 

15. Listens attentively, encourages others by asking questions 

and active listening 

16. Expresses feelings and beliefs clearly and nonjudgnentally 
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continued 




Leading and Facilitating Groups Rating 

17. Uses a variety of methods for helping groups work more effectively 

on their tasks and relationships 

1 8. Creates a learning climate that encourages openness and trust 

among group members 

19. Understands the problem-solving process and facilitates group 

problem identification and the development of creative solutions 

20. Presents theor^ aud practical skills with organization, clarity, 

and interest 

2 1 . Uses a variety of audiovisual aids 

22. Incorporates a variety of methods in his or her presentation, su^h 

as skits, games, role-plays, and simulations 

23. Encourages clients' feedback on the value and effectiveness of 

learning activities 

24. Knows aiid practices the principles of adult learning 

Writing for Popular and Professional Audiences Rating 

25. Knows how to translate scholarly and technical language 

into clear, accurate, popular English 

26. Develops lively, interesting articles for Extension newsletters and 

fact sheets 

27. Writes friendly, clear letters when advising a client about a 

problem 

28. Knows how to organize and present written project proposals 

and program reports 

29. Writes a clear, concise Plan of Work that includes a situation 

statement, measurable learning objectives, action plan, and evaluation strategy . . 

Developing Programs Rating 

30. Uses a variety of methods of determining and analy^in^ 

educational needs 

3 1 . Understands the technique- for setting priorities among many 

different educational needs 

32. Helps individuals and groups identify their learning objectives 

33. Knows and uses a broad range of designs for educational activities, 

based on participants* needs and learning styles 

34. Understands the importance of program evaluation and makes 

use of various evaluation techniques 

continued 
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Managing and Administering Office and Programs 


Rating 


35. 


Knows and uses a range of supervisory styles appropriate to the 






individuals and situation 




36. 


Builds good working relationships with volunteers and employees 




37. 


Conducts formal and informal performance evaluations, 






encouraging self-evaluations as a significant aspect of the process 




38. 


Develops clear job descriptions for volunteers and employees, 






and uses them for effective recruitment and supervision 




39. 


Recognizes and uses a variety of time management techniques 




40. 


Builds a spirit of teamwork and shared responsibility among employees 






and volunteers with whom he or she works 
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Administration (Manual 
for Self-Assessment and 
Peer Assessment 
Instruments 



Overview 



The two-pan companion instrument, the 
Peer Assessment, is designed for a co- 
worker in Extension to complete for you, 
to offer you the added perceptions about 
yourself that often come only from 
another person. The format and contents 
of the Peer A*'""*isment arc the same as 
those of the Sui'-Assessment, but the 
statements are couched in the terms of an 
outside assessor: **this person'' rather 
than **you/' The Peer Assessment will 
help you see yourself as another sees 
you. Naturally, your choice of the co- 
worker who will complete your Peei As- 
sessment will depend on your having 
v.orked together foi at least several 
months, and on your relationship. [Note: 
Although we encourage completion of 
both instruments before the upcoming 
workshop, you are free to ask a co- 
worker to complete the Peer Assessment 
Instrument "^'t a later time.l After the co- 
worker has completed the Peer Assess- 
ment, it will be imponant to d!scus.s 
together his or her perceptions and to un- 
derstand your co-worker's responses and 
ratings. 

The following sections of this Ad- 
ministration Manual provide instructions 
for analyzing and interpreting the instru- 
ments. Please keep two notes in mind as 
you use the Assessments: 

Note 1: Your Preworkshop Packet in- 
cludes an IBM-compatible software 
program on a floppy disk for both the 
Self- Assessment Instrument and the Peer 
Assessment Instrument. The software 
program handles the arithmetic to help 
you tally and analyze your profiles. Use 
the software program or the printed in- 
strument and tally sheets, whichever you 
prefer. 

Note Z. **Iease complete the entire 
Preworkshop Packet and brmg it with 
you to the workshop 9n Understanding 
Cooperative Extension. " At the 
workshop, you v, ill have the opportunity 
to discuss your results with other par- 
ticipants. 



This Administration Manual accom- 
panies the two components of the Assess- 
ments of Professional Orientations and 
Competencies: the Self-Assessment In- 
strument the Peer Assessment Instru- 
ment. These complementary instruments 
provide two different perspectives on 
you as an Extension educator and each is, 
in turn, divided into two sections. The 
two-part Self- Assessment Instrument is 
designed to help you think about some 
imponant aspects of your personal at- 
titudes, knowhdge, and skills as an Ex- 
tension educator. 

Part I: Professional Orientations 

measures your work style preferences 
and orientations in the areas of education- 
al style, working with others, and 
authority-security. 

Part II: Professional Competencies 

measures your comp*.tence in the areas 
of (1) self-awareness, (z; knowledge of 
Extension, (3) interpersonal awareness 
and communication skills, (4) leading 
and facilitating groups, (5) writing for 
popular and professional audiences, (6) 
developing programs, and (7) managing 
and administering office and programs. 
Completing the Self-Assessme»U Instru- 
ment can help you identify your personal 
work style and characteristic responses to 
various situations, your proficiencies, 
and opportunities for further growth. The 
assessment is not a test; there are no 
* 'right** or **wrong** answers. Rather, it 
can serve as part of a self-portrait, giving 
you an idea of where you stand today and 
where you tnight like to develop or 
**grow toward** in the Juture. 
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Tally Sheets and Profile for 
Part I: Professional 
Orientations 



Your responses, and those of your co- 
worker, to the 40 items in Part I will sug- 
gest your profile in 10 categories of work 
style preferences that are especially sig- 
nificant to your work as an Extension 
educator. 

These 10 categories reflect your preferen- 
ces in three major profiles: Educational 
Style, Working With Others, and 
Authority-Security. Once you have com- 
pleted the Self-Assessment Instrument, 
two tasks remain. You must tally your 
responses and analyze what they tell you 
about your work style preference 
profiles. 

In the Self-Assessment Instrument, you 
responw',- to 40 work considerations, dis- 
tributing 5 points between the two alter- 
natives listed for each Uem. Thus, you 
made a total of 80 responses. In Part T of 
the Peer Assessment, your co-worker 
was asked to make the i^ame kinds of 
responses, depending on her or his per- 
ceptions of you. The Tally Sheets in this 
section will enable you to calculate your 
and your co-worker*s "scores** for your 
professional work style orientations in 
the categories that comprise the three 
profiles. These profiles, and their com- 
ponent categories, are explained in the 
section of this manual on "Interpreting 
Your Profiles.** 



How to Telly Responses 



the Tally Sheet. For example, when you 
total your "A** scores to Questions 1, 
11,21, and 3 1 , you find your score on 
the "A** orientation (Subject Mat and 
you enter this number in the **Self-A** 
box. By totaling your co-worker *s "A** 
scores, you find the number to be entered 
in the "Peer-A** box. ReiTiember that 
you had five points to distribute bet^veen 
the two alternatives for each item. This 
means that each pair of total scores in the 
Self column ("Self-A** box plus "Self- 
B** box) should total 20: 5 points times 4 
items. The same is true for the "Self* 
column. 



Moving From Scores 
to Profiles 



To determine your "Educational Style** 
profile, use the scores for each letter 
under the "Educational Style*' 
categories in the "Self* column to ploi 
your Self profile, by placing dots at the 
appropriate points on the "Educational 
Style** circle and then connecting the 
dots with lines. Do the same thing with 
the Pe^r scores, using a different color or 
type of line so that you can distinguish 
the Self and Peer profiles. This will give 
a direct comparison of your and your co- 
worker's perce 'ons to be used later in 
discussion. 

Repeat this procedure for the remaining 
two profiles, "Working With Others** 
and "Authority -Security. ** The notes in 
the next section will help you consider 
the meanings of your profiles. 



Go back to the Self-Assessment and the 
Peer Assessment Instruments and total 
he scores given to each of the eight let- 
ters under "Educational Style**: A, B, 
C, D, O, P, Q, R. Each assessment in- 
strument has four of each of these let- 
ters. For example, the answer choices 
are A-B for Questions 1 , 1 1 , 2 1 , and 3 1 , 
Enter the total scores in the Self or Peer 
cci imn of the corresponding boxes on 
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Tally Sheet for Education Style 



Subject Matter 

A. Self(l_ 
Peer(l. 

Process Sidlls 

B. Self(l_ 



., 1'- 
_. 11. 



.,21_ 
_.21. 



..31_ 
_.3L 



., 11 ,21 ,31 ) 



Peer(l , 11 ,21 ,31. 



Working With Groups 

C. Self (2 , 12_ 

Peer (2 , 12_ 

Working With Individuals 

D. Self (2 , 12_ 



., 22 , 32 ) 



,22 , 32. 



.,22 ,32 ) 

Peer (2. , 12 , 22 , 32_ 



Ambiguity, Diven.5ty 

O. Self(8 18. 



., 28 , 38 ) 



Peer (8 , 18 , 28 , 38_ 



Certainty, Control 

P. Self(8_ 



., 18 , 28 , 38. 



Peer (8 , 18 , 28 , 38. 



Teaching, Authoritative Style 

Q. Self (9 ,19 ,29 ,39 ) 



Peer (9 , 19 , 29 , 39_ 



Questioning, Involving Learners 

R. Self (9 ,19 ,29_ 



,39 ) 



Peer (9 , 19 , 29 , 39. 



SELF 



A = 



B = 



C = 



0= 



P = 



Q = 



R = 



PEER 
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D 
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groups 



Figure 10. Educational style profile 
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Tally Sheet for 
Working With Others 



SELF PEER 



Delegating to Volunteers 

E. Self (3 ,13 ,23 ,33 ) E 

Peer (3 , 13 , 23 , 33 ) 

Relying on My Own Abilities 

R Self (3 ,13 ,23 ,33 ) F = 

Peer (3 , 13 , 23 , 33 ) 

Teamwork 

I. Self (5 ,15 ,25 ,35 ) 

Peer (5 , 15 , 25 , 35 ) 

Working Independently 

J. Self (5 , 15 , 25 , 35 ) J = 

Peer (5 , 15 , 25 , 35 ) 

Task-Oriented 

M. Self (7 ,17 ,27 ,37 ) M = 

Peer (7 , 17 , 27 , 37 ) 

Relationship-Oriented 

N. Self (7 ,17 ,27 ,37 ) N = 

Peer (7 , 17 . 27 , 37 ) 
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Figure 1 1 . Working with others profile 
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Auihority-Securiiy 




















Security, TVadition 










G. 55elf r4 , U 


,24 


,34 


) 




Peerr4 J 4 


,24 


,34 


) 




Risk-Tiking, Innovation 










H. Self r4 , 14 


T 24 


^^4 


) 


H = 


Peerr4 ,14 


,24 


,34 






Self«*Efracing 










K. Self (6 ,16 


,26 




) 


K = 


Peerrfi Jfi 


,26 


, 36 


_) 




Assertive, Bold 












,26 


,36 


) 




Peerr6 ,16 


,26 


,36. 


) 




Freedom, Independence 










s. Seifnn ,20 


,30 


,40 


) 


S = 


Peernn ,20 


,30 


,40 


) 




Guidance, Direction 










T Spjfnn ,2n 


,30 


,40 


) 


T = 


Peer (10 ,20._ 


,30 


,40 


) 
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Aw 
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effacing innovation 



Figure 12* Authority-security profile 
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What follows are comments on each of 
the 10 categories, grouped under 'he 
three separate profiles they comprise, in 
the context of Exte; sion^s educational 
and organizational values. 

Educational Style 



A score of 16-20 suggests a strongly 
marked preference for a particular 
orientation or style. Depending on the 
category, your Extension responsibilties, 
and your experience, you may want to 
consider expanding your range and reper- 
toire of styles to include new or under- 
developed approaches to Extension work. 

A score of 12-15 demonstrates a 
preference for a particular style or ap- 
proach, but suggests that your skills or 
comfort levels in a category are flexible. 
You might question whether you want to 
intensify that preference, or moderate it 
by developing skills or attitudes on the 
other side of that scale. 

A score of 7-1 1 suggests either that you 
have a well-developed range of styles 
and are comfortable in many different 
situations, or that you are ambivalent 
about the styles in a category and have no 
preference, or that your preference 
depends on the specific situation in which 
you find yourself. In short, each of us 
needs to decide what a midrange score 
means on any specific scale. 

A score of 0-6 suggests a marked aver- 
sion to a particular style. See the pre- 
vious comments about a score of 16-20. 



Professional Orientation Scales 



Interpreting Your Profiles 



Notes on Professional Orientations 



Each scale in the profiles contains a 
spectrum between opposite poles that 
mark different styles, values, personal in- 
clinations or needs, and attitudes. Each 
scale is relevant to our work in Coopera- 
tive Extension, because our preferences 
in the various categories strongly in- 
fluence our approaches to co-workers, to 
a variety of situations in our work, and to 
the educational mission of Extension. 

Cooperative Extension is a complex or- 
ganization with a broad, dynamic mis- 
sion, and Extension work demands 
flexibility and a variety of work styles in 
its professional staff. A multifaceted 
group of professionals, the nationwide 
Extension staff gains its strength and 
energy for many tasks and projects from 
its rich diversity of skills, knowledge, 
styles, and personalities. So the point of 
this part of the assessment— finding our 
profiles within the three circles— is not to 
be in the **right place** or on the ''right 
side**; the point is to be aware of our own 
preferences and orientations, each of us 
weighing our degree of comfort with 
where we find ourselves and, on that 
basis, deciding whether to broaden our 
approach to style as a way of continuing 
our own professional growth and enhanc- 
ing our effectiveness as educators. In 
other words, all of us need to decide, 
within an Extension context, the p'-oper 
interpretation of our profiles. 

To sum up: there are legitimate differen- 
ces among Extension professionals, and 
few if any absolutes when it comes to 
work style preferences. Knowing our- 
selves better and focusing on our own 
development as educators are strategic 
paths to successful Extension work. 

Guidelines to Interpreting Profiles 



Here are some general guidelines to inter- 
preting the profiles: 



A-B: Subject Matter/Process Orienta- 
tion (Items 1,11,21,31) 

Extension education arises from people b 
needs to learn and change. It is always 
about something— di topic, an issue, a 
skill or practice— and at the ^ame time it 
aims at encouraging change in people *s 
lives. If we rc.y loc heavily on our own 
discipline, favorit'j topics, or even our as- 

19< 
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signed program area, we may unwitting- 
ly reduce Extension education to **infor- 
matiop transfer** and miss the 
opportunity to work with people on their 
needs, their willingness to learn and 
change. On the other hand, relying too 
heavily on our ability to **work with 
people,* we may lose connection with 
Extension's unique place in the land- 
grant institution and fall into strictly local 
relationships thai are too comfortable. At 
either extreme, we lose effectiveness. 
Ideally, Extension education contains 
both orientations simultaneously 

C-D: Group/Individual Preference 
atems2, 12,22,32) 
Your score in this category suggests your 
relative comfort level with groups and in- 
dividuals. From the beginning. Exten- 
sion has formed groups, held public 
meetings, and also sought out individual 
contact with clients. The issue is not what 
is **right**; rather, the issue involves the 
limits our preference imposes on us. If 
we choose to be available to clients in the 
office much of the time, we may risk fall- 
ing into a passive "let me find the 
answer** type of Extension work; fail to 
take initiative with the public; and miss 
opportunities to form new groups of 
clients or use the powerful techniques of 
group process. At the same time, our in- 
dividual contacts and relationships form 
the basis for a strong network of support 
for ''s, as individuals, and for Extension, 
in general. Everything here depends on 
our own candid assessment of what we 
may be missing as a result of our 
preference. 

O-P: Control/Ambiguity Tolerance 
Orientation atemsS, 18, 28, 38) 

Extension education continually places 
us in situations in which our style in this 
category has definite ramifications— for 
us, clients, and the whole program. Need- 
ing clarity, planned events, and control, 
we may run through such a controlled 
agenda that we miss golden opportunities 
for teaching and learning about what is 
on the group *s hidden agenda. We may 
become blind or deaf to spontaneous 
events. With a high tolerance for am- 
biguity and confusion, on the other hand. 



we may not give the guidance and direc- 
tion the group needs for the best learning 
or decisionmaking. Ideally, perhaps, we 
would be relaxed and vigilant, fiilly 
prepared with a plan that includes un- 
planned activities, in control and 
flexible. This ideal is something to work 
toward. 

Q-R Orientation to Learners 
atems9, 19,29, 39) 
The polarities in our orientation to 
learners come from along-standing Ex- 
tension educational process and from the 
work of scholars in the field of adult 
education. Scoring a 16-20 in Q (Cer- 
tainty/Control), you are likely to have a 
strong grounding in a discipline; keep up 
with current findings; place a high value 
on the special authority of expertise; and 
develop programs emphasizing the ac- 
curacy and validity of the information 
you present. If you scored a 16-20 in R 
(Questioning, Involving Learners), on 
the other hand, you are likely to develop 
programs starting with an interested 
group of learners; value the process of 
helping people identify their needs and 
goals more than delivering information; 
and place a high degree of trust in 
people*s commitment to learning, /ou 
probably have similar scores in the first 
scale. Subject Matter/Process Orienta- 
tion (A-B). 

As a whole, Extension needs both orien- 
tations; we gain a unique strength among 
institutions of aduh education from our 
research base in the land-grant system, 
and our success at influencing people 
educationally comes in great part be- 
cause of Extension *s commitment to in- 
volving learners, starting where they are. 
As individuals, we may take our cue 
from the wider organization and develop 
our abilities to appeal to different kinds 
of learners— those who want to be in- 
volved and contribute to the program, 
and those who respond best to authorita- 
tive information. Most important, we 
could consider the limits of our current 
preferences: what opportunities do we 
miss because of our own orientation to 
learners? 
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Working with Others 



tional response to the need for help from 
others. 



E-F: Orientation to Volunteers 
(Items 3, 13, 23, 33) 
lueally, we would like to be self-reliant 
and also rely fully on the volunteers who 
have given so much to their friends and 
communities through Extension. There 
may be subtle attitudes here, however. 
On one side, do we harbor a lingering 
elitist idea that education is best left to 
professionals? Or that success in a 
program depends on our own involve- 
ment at every step? On the other side, do 
we "use** volunteers rather than educate 
them? Or may we recruit volunteers to 
handle projects we are not fully com- 
mitted to ourselves? If any of the scales 
has a bias, this one doe'> because of 
Extension's long-standing record of help- 
ing people develop as leaders and volun- 
teer educators. That value is woven 
firmly into the fabric of Extension educa- 
tion. The issue for us is not whether *o 
delegate responsibility to volunteers; it 
is, rather, to kn; v our motives for doing 
so, and to be clear about our goals for 
volunteer programs. 

I-J: Orientation to Co-Workers 
(Items 5, IS, 25, 35) 

This scale has aspects in common with 
the Orientation to Volunteers; both scales 
include issues of self-reliance, trust in 
others, sense of responsibility, and ability 
to involve and delegate to others. Orienta- 
tion to Co-Workers focuses on prefer*:n- 
ces for developing programs as a 
member of an Extension staff or as an in- 
dependent professional. Issues here in- 
volve, on the one hand, the extent to 
which we each need or value common 
ownership of programs, the experience 
of synergy (the force that remultiplies 
and transcends our power as in- 
dividuals), mutual support, and diverse 
points of view; and on the other hand, the 
extent to which we need or value inde- 
pendent action, the sense of efficiency 
that can come from working alone, and 
the lack of complications that inde- 
pendent work can involve. A pivotal item 
in the assessment instruments for each of 
us may be 35, which points up our emo- 



M-N: Task/Relationship Orientation 
(Items?, 17, 27, 37) 

Ideally, of course. Extension works best 
when relationships develop and tasks are 
completed. But oui preference here can 
tell us much about what we are likely to 
focus on in meetings; what others can ex- 
pect us to be particularly sensitive to; and 
what contributions we typically can make 
to a group effort. If strongly oriented to 
the task, we may need to develop a 
greater tolerance for what we see as ** in- 
efficiencies'' in the group process, and 
look for ways to learn from frustrating 
situations. If our orientation runs the 
other way, we could probably benefit 
from developing a more focused ap- 
proach to the agenda at hand, and experi- 
ment with setting personal, task-oriented 
goals in the meetings we attend. General- 
ly, wherever we find ourselves on this 
scale, we can all benefit from a deep 
respect for both these preferences when 
we are aware of them in ourselves and 
others. 



Authority-Security 



G-H: Risk/Security Orientation 
atems4, 14,24, 34) 

The world of financial management of- 
feri: many investment options: **risk aver- 
sion,*' * 'prudent risk," and **aggressive 
risk." The world of Extension education 
needs and has all those styles in its staff, 
nationwide. But for us as individuals, it is 
useful to consider our own preferences 
between tradition and innovation, 
security and risk taking. Depending on 
our estimate of the climate or situation in 
which Ww find ourselves, the degree of 
support, and the depth of clientele need, 
we may want to look again at that con- 
troversial program idea, and find a way 
to launcii it. What is the worst thing that 
could happen if we tried it? Can we live 
with the possibility of failure? Can we 
stretch ourselves into new territory, 
despite our anxiety? 
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Alternatively, do we throw Extension's 
traditions away in a dash for experimenta- 
tion and newness? Do we thrive on 
drama and" conflict for their own sakes? 

Can we find in Extension's dynamic tradi- 
tion a model of appropriate risk vaking, 
bas^'d on our close contact with people, 
mutual determination of fundamental 
needs, and strong support from clients 
and co-workers? 

K-L: Self-Effacement and Assertive- 
ness Orienution (Items 6, 16, 26, 36) 

The items in this categor}' foe as mainly 
on our level of comfort in taking credit 
for a job well done, and reporting our 
successes to Extension supporters. One 
item (16) refers specifically to our 
response to a conflict situation. The rela- 
tively sharp focus on reporting program 
successes makes this a scale specific to a 
certain kind of situation rather than a 
more general personality profile. Be- 
sides, modesty and boldness are both vir- 
tues, and we can be self-confident and 
self-effacing at the same time. 

Several points are worth considering. If 
you find yourself on the self-effacement 
side (16-20 in K), you may want to con- 
sider ways to raise your level of comfort 
in contacts with officials, or perhaps find 
ways to compensate by, for example, ask- 
ing an assertive co-worker to make the 
contact with you. If you have scored 16- 
20 in L, it could be useful to question co- 
woi kers and others about their percep- 
tion of your style; the Peer Assessment 
score on this scale may be helpful. When 



does assert iveness become brash, and 
boldness immodest? 

Item 16, on your response to personal 
conflict, raises an issue central to work- 
ing with others. The issue is noi so much 
which choice you maSe— avoidance or 
confrontation— but your power to make 
either choice, depending on your view of 
the situation. 

S-T: Independence/Authority 
Orientation atems 10, 20, 30, 40) 

The Independence/ Authority items high- 
light our preferences about supervisory 
style, organizational policy, and program 
development— a wide range of situations. 
You may find it usefijl to check your 
choices in specific items. 

Generally, both because Extension staff 
members are professionals and because 
our tenitory is far-flung, we thrive as a 
group with a minimum of supervision 
and policy pronouncement. Individually, 
however, you may find a preference for 
strong administrative guidance, or for 
more independence than you currently 
have. It is useful to confront such a 
preference squarely, see if you need to 
moderate it, and consider discussing the 
issue with your supervisor. 

Item 30 calls foi* your preference be- 
tween authority and independence in 
program development, and has some- 
thing in common with the G-H scale, 
Risk/Security Orientation. 
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Tally Sheet for Part II: 
Professional Competencies 



INSTRUCTIONS: Record your ratings 
from both the Self-Assessment and Peer 
Assessment on the appropriate lines 
below, and total the ratings in each 
category. Next, circle the nuhiber on the 
scale tliat corresponds to the tof*] of your 
self-assessment in each category, and in 
another ink color, circle the number that 



corresponds to your peer assessment. 
You will then be able to compare your 
own and your peer's perceptions of your 
current competence in the seven geiiera! 
categories. 

[Note: If you or your peer have used the 
**X" response for any of the items in a 
given categorj; do not total the ratings in 
that category. To do so would give a false- 
ly deflated score.] 



Self-Awareness 



SELF PEER 

1. Understands needs, feelings, self-interests 

2. Aware of personalbiases 

3. Recognizes areas of vulnerability/defensiveness ... 

4. Aware of subject-matter knowledge 

TOTALS 



Not com- 
petent in this 
category at 
present 



8 



10 11 12 13 



Marginally 
competent, 
good potential 
to improve 



J \ \ L 



Adequately 
competent 
in this 
category 



14 



15 16 



Highly com- 
petent in 
this category 



Knowledge of Extension 

SELF PESR 

5. Understands broad mission of CES 

6. Understands CES partnership organization 

7. Understands CES staff roies 

8. Understands program-building process 

9. Knows Extension A&E system 

10. Understands affirmative-action goals in CES .... 

TOTALS 



6 7 8 9 10 



LI 



_L 



Not com- 
petent in this 
category at 

pres.2nt 



11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 

I I I I I I I I I I I 



Marginally 
competent, 
good potential 
to improve 



Adequately 
competent 

in this 
category 



22 



23 24 

1 



Highly com- 
petent in 
this category 
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Interpersonal Awareness and 






Communication Skills 








SELF 


PEER 


11. Shows warmth and affection 






12. Uses aneer constructively 


13. Discloses vulnerability appropriately 






14. Recognizes value of cultural differences 


■ ■ ■ 




15. Uses well-developed listening skills 






16. Expresses feelings and beliefs clearly 






TOTALS 






6 7 8 P 10 1 1 19 n M 1^ 

\j 1 O ^ l\J II 1^ u |*t lO 

1 1 1 1 1 i i i i 1 
1 1 1 1 1 i 1 i 1 1 


1^ 17 18 10 

1 i 1 i 
1 i 1 i 


on 01 00 O'X OA 
ZU Zl Z'f 

1 1 t 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 


toiii- Marginally 


Adequately 


Highly com- 


nAtpnt in tnic ^rtmnA^Ant 

pciciu 111 iiuo LUiiipcieni, 


competent 


petent in 


category at good potential 


in this 


this category 


present to improve 


category 




Leading and Facilitating Groups 








SELF 


PEER 


17. Uses variety of methods with groups 






18. Creates climate oftrust in groups 






19. Understands and uses problem-solving process 






20. Presents theorv/skills well 






2 1 . Uses variety of audiovisuals 


22. Incorporates variety of methods in presentations . 






23. Encourages feedback on learning activities . . . . 






24. Practices principles of adult learning 






TOTALS 






8 10 12 14 16 18 20 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


22 24 26 


28 30 32 

1 1 1 


Not com- Marginally 


Adequately 


Highly com- 


petent in this competent, 


competent 


petent in 


category at good potential 


in this 


this category 


present to improve 


category 
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Writina for Popular and 
Professional Audiences 

25. Translates technical language into popular English 

26 Writes interpstinp articles 


CI7T 1? 


rlLLR 


27. Writes effective letters to clients 













29. Writes concise, clear Plan of Work 






TOTALS 






5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 


14 15 16 17 

1 1 1 1 


18 19 20 


Not com- Marginally 


Adequately 


Highly com- 


petent in this competent, 


competent 


petent in 


category at good potential 


in this 


this category 


present to improve 


ategory 




Developing Programs 
























32. Helps clients identify ov/n objectives 






33. U.vs variety of designs for learning activities . . 






34 Uses varietv nf nrnpram evaliiatinn rnpthnrls 






TOTALS 






4 5 6 7 8 ? 10 11 12 

1 1 1 i 1 1 1 i 1 


13 14 15 16 

MM 


17 18 19 20 

1 1 1 1 


Not com- Margin ally 
petent in this competent, 
category at good potential 

present to improve 


Adequately 
competent 
in this 
category 


Highly com- 
petent in 
this category 
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Managing and Administering 
Office and Programs 

SELF PEER 

35. Uses range of supen isory slylec 

36. Builds good relationships with employees/volunteers . 

37. Conducts effective performance evaluation 

38. Develops clear job descriptions 

39. Uses vaiiety of time-management techniques 

40. Builds team spirit 

TOTALS 



6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
I I I I 



Not com- 
petent in this 
category at 
present 



Marginally 
competent, 
good potential 
to improve 



Adequately 
competent 

in this 
category 



Highly com- 
petent in 
this category 
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Reflections 



Your answers to the following questions 
can assist you in reflecting on the infor- 
mation suggested by the profile and tally 
sheets, and setting your professional 
development goals. 



3. Are there categories in the profiles in 
which your place on the scale suggests 
the need for change? For example, you 
may not be comfortable with a 10 in one 
category, or a 17 in another category may 
suggest an unnecessarily strong 
preference. 



Part I: Profiles of 
Professional Orientations 



As you begin, please review the notes on 
the profiles (Part I). Also, if you have 
questions or concerns about any of your 
peer's responses, it can be important to 
talk with that person to understand his or 
her perspective before continuing. 

1. What major differences between your 
assessment and the peer assessment ap- 
pear in your profiles? (Divergences of 
six points or more may indicate areas of 
special interest.) 



Part II: Ratings of 
Professional Competencies 



1\im now to your own and your co- 
worker's ratings of your competencies in 
Extension work. Consider these ques- 
tions. 



4. Specific ratings (line-by-line items): In 
reviewing the ratings on the tally sheet, 
do you find areas of major differences 
(two points or njore; between your 
ratings and your peer i ? 



2. What strengths and opportunities for 
growth do you see in your own tenden- 
cies and attitudes? 
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5. Category ratings (totals): Do these 
general ratings show are^s of major dif- 
ferences between your totals and your co- 
worker's? 



And finally... 



7. What goals do you want to set for your 
continuing professional growth? 



6. Look at both your category total 
scores and scores on individual items that 
are particularly high or low in relaiion to 
ithers in the category. What appear to be 
your areas of strengtii? Areas for 
development? 



8. Look back over the workshop objec- 
tives for Module 1 (in the Preworkshop 
Packet). With those in mind, and your 
reflections here, what specific personal 
goals do you want to set for the 
workshop? 
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Overview of Workshop Contents 

Unit 1 : Welcome and Introduction 

Introductions and rcebreakers 

Sharing Expectations 

Wrap-Up, Housekeeping Announcements 

Unit 2: What Is Cooperative Extension? 

Introduction 

"Toward a Common History" (Videotape) 

Building a Vision (Small group discussions) 

Sharing the Vision of Extension Work (Lecturette and discussion) 

Unit 3: The Scope and Essence of extension Education 

Introduction 

"Extension Today: Toward a Shared Understanding" (Videotape) 
What Is Extension Work? (Group discussion) 

Unit 4: Personal Effectiveness in Extension Work 

Introduction 

Turning Problems Into Opportunities (Role-play, case studies) 
Extension and Me—How's the Fit? (Assessment discussions) 
"The Odd Octopus" (Discussion with slides or transparencies) 

Unit 5: The Future of Cooperative Extension 

"Toward a Common Future" (Videotape) 

Extension Tomorrow (Small group discussions and reports) 

Unit 6: Reflections, Evaluation, and Closure 
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EXTENSION BINGO 



The object is to fill as many of the squares as possible with names of other workshop par- 
ticipants: write in one name per square, and use each name just once. 



has moved from 
another state to start 
this job. 


has a youth 
education 
background. 


was hired as a 
specialist. 


has just graduated 
from college. 


has an EFNEP 
program in their 
country. 


was a 4-Her. 


loves new 
challenges. 


had to travel the 
least to get to the 
workshop. 


has a home 
economics 
educational 
background. 


had to travel the 
farthest to get to the 
worksnop. 


was hired as an 
agent. 


has an agricultural 
educational 
background. 


was hired as an 
administrator. 


has previous job 
experiences. 


loves to learn. 


speaks two 
languages. 
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Get Acquainted Activity 



Write your fiill name lengthwise down 
the left side of the page. Find as many 
people as possible whose names begin 
with any of the letters of your name. You 
may use their first, middle, or last 
names. Write the names across the page. 



beginning with the matching letter in 
your name. (To help identify workshop 
participants later, include their other 
names along with the name you use.) Try 
to find a name for every letter in your 
name. 
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Building a Vision of 
Extension (Small group 
discussion questions) 



1 . The U.S. was a largely agrarian 
society in the nineteenth century, an 
agrarian-industrial society in 1910, and 
increasingly an information-service 
society today. If at its birth Extension 
was responding to the educational needs 
of an agrarian society, what do you think 
we should respond to today? 

2. An essential feature of Cooperative 
Extension is its place in the land-grant in- 
stitution. Thinking back to your 
preworkshop interview, how would you 
describe the viev/point of the person you 
interviewed as to 

a. How Extension benefits from its ties 
with the land-grant institution. 

b. How the land-grant institution 
benefits from Extension's outreach 
role. 

3. What were the views of the person you 
interviewed about the significance of the 
Extension partnership in her or his own 
work or involvement with Extension? 
What benefits and problems do you see, 
in Extension's past or now, in the federal- 
state-county partnership? 

4. Considering Seaman Knapp's 
demonstration method as the early, 
**pure" form of Extension education, 
what are the elements of the method that 
you see at work in our programs today? 

How does Extension make use of those 
elements in programs in a variety of 
program areas— 4-H, natural resources, 
family living, community resource 
development, and agriculture? 

5. Compare the advice given you by the 
person you interviewed with the advice 
Seaman Knapp gave the first agents. 
What similarities and differences do you 
find? 



6. Among the people interviewed, espe- 
cially those who have been or are now 
Extension professionals or volunteers, 
what do you find they have in common? 
Consider their motivation, their beliefs 
about Extension education, their ideas 
about the organization and its programs. 

7. Some of the people you interviewed 
may have worked for Cooperative Exten- 
sion a long time ago. Considering their 
era and Extension work then, and our 
own era and Extension today, do you 
think Extension today is as relevant to 
society's needs as it was then? 
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"Extension Today: Towards 
Shared Understanding" 



For your reference,'We list the states and program topics depicted in the videotape, 
* 'Extension Today/* The order follows that of the tape. 



State Program/Topic 



Kentucky Introduction to CES 

Iowa Forestry 

Maine Family budget— computer software 

Arizona 4-H 

Maryland Soil conserx'ation 

Louisiana Nutrition 

New Mexico Farms, livestock, sewing 

Maine Public policy forum (taxes) 

Mississippi 4-H, farming, nutrition, butterflies 

Illinois Horse judging 

Alaska ATV safety 

Hawaii 4-H carolers 

Maine Shellfish conference 

Illinois Farmer financing 

Kentucky University research to field 

Mississippi Crawfish harvest 

Wisconsin Cooking 

Iowa Tree planting 

Kentucky 4-'H 

Hawaii Hibiscus 

Maine Shellfish conference 

North Carolina Commercial agriculture 

Alaska Sea survival 

Maryland Water quality 

Illinois High-yield farming 

Rhode Island Nutrition 

Mississippi Farm and forestry groups 

New Mexico Extension agents 

Florida Satellite imaging 

Maine Rural leadership 

Arizona Tamale nutrition 

Alaska Gardening in snow 

Mississippi Fish farming 

Mississippi/New Mexico Teaching clips 

'^^aine 4-H, home energy demonstration 

Ohio Urban gardening 

Vermont Home business conference 

Oklahoma ' Rtchkey children's program 

Arizona Unemployment counseling 
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What Is Extension Work? 
(Questi ons for discussion) 

1 . Despite the obvious diversity in the 
programs on the videotape, **Extension 
Today/' what are common threads that 
seem to run through them? 

2. If you knew nothing about Extension 
except impressions you had gained from 
the video collage, what adjectives would 
you use to describe the organization be- 
hind the programs? 

3. If you were a member of the public, a 
taxpayer, what would be your impression 
of an organization that conducts such a 
wide array of programs? 

4. From everything you have gathered so 
far— from the preworkshop interview, 
the essay, and the two videotapes you 
have seen here— are there fundamental 
principles of good Extension work that 
can be stated? 

5. One observer noted that Extension's 
major strength is **the perception, at 
least among its own clients, that while 
government is something out there some- 
where. Extension is local and respon- 
sive/' (Dei4arco in Warner and 
Christenson, 1984, p. 10) Do the 
programs highlighted in the videotape 
reflect this perception? If so, in what 
ways? 

Situation for Role*Play 
Exercise 



In your local community, there are many 
sources of change in family life and many 
groups that place demands on the Exten- 
sion staff. Cindy Sears, Extension Agent, 
receives a call from a county commis- 
sioner who is concerned that child abuse 
is a problem among welfare families in 
his town. The commissioner is interested 
in providing them with information and 
education that will reduce abuse among 
the families. The Extension executive 
board or council approves all new Plan of 
Work items. Cindy has asked the 



program subcommittee chairperson of 
the executive board to place this item on 
its agenda. There are five people on this 
subcommittee. They are: 

1 . Cindy Sears — Extension agent who 
was approached by the commissioner. To 
prepare for her presentation, Cindy has 
spoken to key agencies in the county to 
verify the commissioner's concern. She 
has not been surprised to learn that the 
problem is not limited to welfare families 
but is prevalent in the upper- and middle- 
income families as well. Cindy feels that 
this is a project in which Extension 
should become involved. 

2. Joyce Bell (subcommittee chairperson) 
— A homemaker, Joyce has been a mem- 
ber of the county's Homemaker group for 
40 years. She feels that Cindy does not 
devote enough tirje to conducting educa- 
tional programs for the individual 
Homemaker groups in the county. Cindy 
has met with Joyce many times and in- 
formed her that the agent's role v;ith 
Homemaker groups is not to conduct all 
of their programs, but to serve as a 
resource person to them, freeing Cindy 
to develop educational programs for 
others as well. 

3. Steve Ulman — A college biology 
professor, Steve is a very astute board 
member. He has served on the county 
commissioners' needs assessment task 
force. Steve has been very supportive of 
Cindy's programming efforts in all areas 
of family living. 

4. Bernard Grant — A broccoli and corn 
grower, Bernard is a conservative board 
member. He strongly feels that cooking 
and sewing are the only two areas in 
which Cindy should be conducting 
programs. Bernard objected strongly to 
the family communication skills 
workshops that Cindy presented two 
months ago. 

5. Karen McCormack — Hospital health 
educator Karen is one of the resource 
people whom Cindy has contacted for 
background information about the 
commissioner's concern. As a result of 
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her work at the hospital, Karen has per- 
sonally come in close contact with many 
children who have been abused. She is 
very supportive and wants to become in- 
volved in the project. 

DIRECTIONS: Each participant volun- 
teer should assume the role of one of the 
program subcommittee members. 
Decide, as a group, how each subcommit- 
tee member will react to the request for 
information and education for the wel- 
fare families. You have 20 minutes to 
plan your role-play. We suggest that you 
start the role-play by having Cindy ,^ears 
give the background information to the 
program subcommittee members. 

Case Studies 



Case Study 1 

Paul Jones is bothered by an Extension 
client who requires a great deal of atten- 
tion and reassurance. The person con- 
tinually calls to get information about the 
smallest matter. Paul tries to help him 
work through the options, but the person 
insists that Paul give him an answer or 
solution to his question. 

Identify the action role Paul Jones might 
take. What are two techniques and 
specific skills you would need to deal 
with this situation? 

Case Study 2 

Friendship, a rural town in your county, 
is concerned about the quality of its well 
water. Many residents have had their 
water tested. The results have shown that 
there is a large amount of toxic chemicals 
in their water supply. The town council 
has approached you and asked if you 
would be the chairperson of a committee 
that would look into the matter. You are 
excited about the chance to work with the 
town of Friendship, but you have no ex- 
pertise in well water and toxic chemicals. 
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Identify the action role you want to take. 
What are two techniques or skills you 
might use to help this this committee 
work effectively? 

Case Study 3 

Paula Fitzgerald is located in a county 
that is 300 miles from her area director's 
office. When she first started the job, 
Paula was given the county's Plan of 
^brk to use as a guide to help her con- 
duct county educational programs. Very 
few of the suggested programs really in- 
terested her. Besides that, the demand 
made on Paula's time by the county 
Homemaker groups was overwhelming, 
and there really was not time left to con- 
duct programs for the other residents of 
the county. All these demands are 
making Paula edgy and a little panicky, 
and she is afraid if she does not imple- 
ment more general educations! programs 
she will not be fulfilling her part of the 
county Plan of Work. 

Identify the action role Paula might take. 
What are two techniques or skills you 
might use to deal with this situation? 

Case Study 4 

You have replaced an agent who has been 
in Yum Yum County for 35 years. Agent 
Smith s major responsibility had been 
working with wheat growers. He was ex- 
tremely well-known and was noted for 
making the most farm calls in your state. 
Your supervisor has informed you that 
making farm calls to all the wheat 
growers in your region is not a cost- 
effective way of educating. You support 
your supervisor's position. However, the 
farmers in your area do not attend educa- 
tional programs nor do they read the 
newsletters you send out. They expect 
the agent to conduct one-on-one educa- 
tional visits. Some of them have com- 
plained that you do not give them the 
individual attention they say they need. 

Identify the action role the new agent 
might take. What are two techniques or 
skills you might use with the wheat 
farmers who have a traditional image of 
Extension? 
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Case Study 5 

As a new Extension agent, you have been 
asked by the local 4-H leaders* associa- 
tion to plan and conduct a one-day horse 
camp. You are convinced that the volun- 
teers need tc take more responsibility for 
the 4-H program, and you are already 
trying to get the annual awards event in 
your county under way. You feel that the 
leaders should plav a major role in the 
horse camp event. 

What skills or techniques would the new 
agent need to involve volunteers to help 
plan, conduct, and evaluate this activity? 

Help for Changing Behavior 



The following suggestions have been 
helpful to other people as they have 
worked on improving their personal ef- 
fectiveness. 

As you review these suggestions, check 
the ones that seem particularly meaning- 
ful, and build them into your personal 
growth plan. How do these items fit into 
yoiu' personal and professional goals? 

1 Pinpoint one specific behavior 

that you want to do something about. Do 
not try to **cover the waterfront.** 

2 In setting your goal, check to 

see if it is specific, attainable, and one in 
which you will know if you are making 
progress. 

3 Build in a process of account- 
ability that involves a significant other 
person or persons. This can help ensure a 
greater degree of follow-through. 

4 Build in a support system using 

your family or friends. Let them know 
what you are attempting to do and share 
with them your success. 

5. Take some time to examine 

your own personal reasons for wanting to 
change. List the positive benefits that 
will come to you as you make a change. 



6 Be sure to set some subgoals 

that can be achieved fairly readily. Such 
achievements help keep motivation high 
as you move toward your major goal . 

7. The power of positive thinking 

is real. Your mind has a powerful in- 
fluence on your behavior. Learn to direct 
your inner strength toward your goal. 

8. Mental conditioning can help in 

another way. Get a concrete picture of 
yourself in your mind as you function in 
the most effective ways. Spend some 
time each morning in mental condition- 
ing, affirming yourself as you want to be. 

9. Build in some rewards for your- 
self as you achieve each subgoal. Identify 
these as you begin your program and 
write them down. As you achieve each 
subgoal, make sure you get the reward. 

10 Use reinforcers that fit into 

your daily pattern of living. It may be a 
poster on the wall or a book on your 
desk. Repaint a room or rearrange some 
furniture. 

1 1 Dieting, fasting, exercise, or 

meditation are other ways of helping to 
keep you on the track, 

12 Positive people can be helpful 

in many ways. Regularly include in your 
schedule :ime with people who bring out 
the best in you. 

13 Put yourself on a regular 

schedule or program. Work on a * *piece- 
rate basis** (for example, force yourself 
to write so many pages a day, or do a cer- 
tain number of exercises.) 

14 Guard against trying to do too 

much at once. Expectations that are set 
too high can lead to discouragement and 
self-punishment. 

15. Many people have difficulty 

planning because they regard it only as 
**thinking**— which too often translates 
into daydreaming. It is much better to 
conceive of planning as writing. Get your 
plans down on paper. 
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16.. 



.Set specific dates for the ac- 



complishment of your primary goal and 
each subgoal. 



17._ 



Jf you use your imagination, 



you will find innumerable reasons for 
doing little or nothing. By applying your 
imagination in constructive ways, you 
can find ways and means to improve your 
effectiveness. 



18.. 



_One of these days is none of 



these days. Do it now! 

—Adapted from a checklist by Dr. Ron 
Daly, National Program Leader, Human 
Development and Family Relations, Ex- 
tension Service, HEHN, USDA 

Productivity and 
Effectiveness: Tlie 
Human Factots 



Ron Daly, National Program Leader, 
Human Development and Family Rela- 
tions, Extension Service, HEHN, USDA 

The follov/ing books I have read and 
reread many times. Each has added a spe- 
cial dimension to my understanding of 
human factors associated with produc- 
tivity and personal effectiveness. I offer 
them to you as suggested resources filled 
with many truths and, in my judgment, 
the keys to effective living. 

Robert R. Blake and J. S. Mouton. 
1981. Productivity: The Human Side. 
New York: Amacon. 

Blake and Mouton are management con- 
sultants and have published widely in the 
field. This book is based upon behavioral 
science research and theory. I have found 
it very helpful in understanding the 
power of group norms, conformity, 
cohesion, and related factors that in- 
fluence productivity in organizational set- 
tings. 

Warren Bennis and Burt Nanus. 1985. 
Leaders: The Strategies for Taking 
Charge* New York: Harper and Row. 



An excellent resource on what leaders 
can do to make a difference. It is based 
on extensive interviews with 90 outstand- 
ing leaders. 

Kenneth Blanchard and Spencer 
Johnson. 1982. The One-Minute 
Manager. New York: William Morrow 
and Company, Inc. 

Presents some important concepts on 
how to increase productivity, profits, and 
your own prosperity. 

Kenneth Blanchard and Robert Lor- 
ber. 19M. Putting the One-Minute 
Manager To Work. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc. 

A practical guide with sound suggestions 
on managing people. 

Richard BoUes. 1978. The Three Boxes 
of Life: How to Get Out of Them. 
Berkeley, Calif.: Ten Speed Press. 

An introduction to life and work plan- 
ning. A book loaded with many sig- 
nificant ideas for people who want to get 
more out of life. Bolles'discussionof 
overcoming the victim mentality has 
been very meaningful to me. 

Robert G. Cope. 1981. Strategic Plan- 
ning, Management, and Decision 
Making. Research Report No. 9. 
Washington, D.C.: 
AAHE/ERIC/Higher Education. 

A good resource on strategic planning 
and its application to higher education. 

John C. Crystal and Richard bolles. 
1974. Where Do I Go From Here With 
My Life? Berkeley, Calif.: Ten Speed 
Press. 

A workbook for life and work planning. 
The book is designed to help people 
analyze their capabilities, accomplish- 
ments, and interests to plan construc- 
tively their future career and then life. 
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Norman Cousins. 1979. Anatomy of an 
Illness: As Perceived by the Patient. 
New York: W.W.Norton. 

Cousins discusses the power of laughter 
in the healing and living process. He 
refers to laughter as ' 'jogging* * on the in- 
side. His chapter on 3,000 letters from 
doctors gives a powerful example of how 
humor is used to enrich the interaction of 
a family. 

Norman Cousins. 1981. Human Op- 
tions. New York: W. W. Norton. 

A book filled with short statements about 
the lessons Cousins has learned from life. 
The following are examples: 

"The tragedy of life is not death, but 
what dies inside us while we live.*' 

"The most important thing I have 
learned . . . is that human capacity is 
what it has to be.'* 

"It took a serious illness forme to put 
meditation ahead of mobility. ' ' 

Albert Ellis and Robert Harper. 1977. 
A New Guide to Rational Living. 
North Hollywood, Calif.: Wilshire 
Book Company. 

Ellis, a psychologist, places emphasis on 
using the rational process of the mind. 
He challenges you to weed out the irra- 
tional beliefs that you hold and realize 
that you can change or control your 
thoughts and acts. He describes most dis- 
fiinctional behavior between people as 
"stupid behavior by nonstupid people in 
self-defeating thoughts and acts.** 

Roger Fisher and William Ury. 1981. 
Getting to Yes: Negotiating Agreement 
Without Giving in. New York: Penguin 
Books. 

An excellent resource for learning the 
critical element in effective conflict 
resolution or negotiating. 



Victor E. Frankl. 1963. Man's Search 
for Meaning. New York: Washington 
Square Press, Inc. 

This book has a significant message. 
Frankl shares his experience as a 
prisoner of war during World Wa.' II. His 
experience in the prison camp taught him 
very forcefully that one freedom no one 
can take from you is the attitude you take 
in a given set of circumstances. You can- 
not control the circumstances, but you 
have full control over the attitude that 
you express. 

John W. Gardner. 1963. Self-Renewal: 
The Individual and the Innovative 
Society. New York: Harper and Row. 

A classic on the importance of self- 
renewal and factors that promote its 
development within individuals and 
society. 

Harold Geneen. 1984. Managing. New 
York: Doubleday and Co., Inc. 

Geneen was president of ITT from 1959 
to 1977. The book is based upon what 
Geneen has learned about managing. He 
shares the factors he has found to be most 
essential to effective managing. He 
provides much food for thought. 

C. R. Hickman and M. A. Silva. 1984. 
Creating Excellence. New York: NAL 
Books. 

An excellent resource on individual and 
organizational effectiveness. 

Napoleon Hill. 1965. The Master Key 
to Riches. Greenwich, Conn: Fawcett 
Publications, Inc. 

I have read several books by Hill. I am 
challenged by many of his ideas. A study 
of the lives of successful people is the 
basis of many of his ideas. The impor- 
tance of the power of the mind and our 
mental attitudes is a key concept of the 
book. 
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Chester L. Karras and Wiiliam 
Glasser. M.D. 1980. Both-Win 
Mana^smenL New York: Lippincott 
and Crowell. 

A practical approach to improving 
employee performance, using Glasser*s 
concepts of Reality Therapy. A book 
with many practical ideas on working 
with people. 

George Keller. 1983. Academic 
Strategy: The Management Revolution 
in American Higher Education. Bal- 
timore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press. 

Keller provides some very provocative 
thoughts on key issues facing institutions 
of higher education. I found it challeng- 
ing to take an in-depth look at my ap- 
proach to planning and setting priorities. 

Elizabeth Kubler-Ross. 197S. Death, 
The Final Stage of Growth. Englewood 
ClifTs, N. J.: Prentice*Hall, Inc. 

Kubler-Ross has done much in this 
country to help us learn to deal in more 
productive ways with death and dying. I 
really appreciate a quote of hers taken 
from one of her interviews: *'Life is 
richest when we realize that we are each 
snowflakes, absolutely beautiful and uni- 
que but here for only a short period of 
time.** Her writings on death and dying 
speak to the essence of learning how to 
live. 

Alan Lakein. 1973. How to Get Con- 
trol of Your Time and Your Life. New 
York: Signet. 

This is the best book I have read on time 
management. Lakeiirs challenge to you 
and me is to learn to mister our time and, 
in turn, to take more control of our lives. 
His ideas are sound, practical, and 
presented in an effective and interesting 
manner. 

He says, **Planning (taking control) is 
bringing the future into the present so 
that you can do something about it now.** 



Keith Leenhouts. 1977. AFather...a 
Son...anda Three Mile Rur. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervah, 1977. 

The book has a powerful message by a 
father who is a judge. It deals with his 
relationship with his son as they share 
n^any special experiences. Judge Leen- 
.louts was one of the first judges to use 
volunteers in the rehabilitation process of 
young juveniles. His philosophy of life 
and how it is applied to the judicial set- 
ting offer some powerful ideas on what 
can happen when we focus on the needs 
of people. 

Richard J. Leider. 1985. The Power of 
Purpose. New York: Ballantine Books. 

This book is a good review and overview 
of the power of purpose in personal effec- 
tiveness. 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 1975. Gift 
FromtheSea. Twentieth Anniversary 
Edition). New York: Pantheon Books. 

I use this book as my number-one 
resource in stress management 
workshops. It contains several significant 
guidelines for getting more out of life. 
The art of simplification, the value of 
solitude, and the need for building in 
more creative pauses in the hurry-scurry 
pace of today *s living are examples of the 
ideas she shares. She uses a variety of 
sea shells to characterize the later stages 
of the life cycle in a very creative way. 

O. Hobart Mowrer. 1964. The New 
Group Therapy. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc. 

In Chapter 6, **You Are Your Secrets,** 
Mowrer, a psychologist, shares a sig- 
nificant message on the power of the 
thoughts we harbor in our minds. 

Roger von Oech. 1983. A Whack on 
the Side jfthe Head: How to Unlock 
Your Mind for Innovation. New York: 
Warner Books. 

Roger von Oech shares ten mental locks 
(or blocks) that keep us from being crea- 
tive, and suggests what can be done to 
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open the locks. I found his introduction 
to creative thinking and an exercise he 
uses in creative thinking seminars well 
worth the price of the book. 

William Osier. 1937. A Way of Life. 
New York: Harper and Row. 

This is a book written many years ago, 
but its messages are right on target for 
today's lifestyles. Speaking from years of 
experience as a medical doctor, Osier 
talks of learning to live in day -tight com- 
partments. He challenges us to limit our 
horizons to a 24-hour cycle. He says, 
**The load of tomorrow added to that of 
yesterday, carried today, makes the 
strongest falter. His counsel on how to 
take care of our health offers some food 
for thought. 

Thomas J. Peters and Roberv H. 
Waterman, Jr. 1982. In Search of Ex- 
cellence: Lessons From imericai 
Best'Rrj Companies. New York: Har- 
per and Row. 

Peters and Waterman share their findings 
from studying some of America's best- 
run companies. They distill their learn- 
ings into eight basic findings. These 
findings provide some real food for 
thought on what contributes to success in 
organizations. 

Hugh Prather. 1977. Notes in Love and 
Courage. New York: Doubleday. 

Prather has written several books that I 
havepersona^enjoyed. The following 
quote was taken from the book listed 
above: **No matter how good things get, 
my capacity to make myself unhappy is 
always equal to it." 

Virginia Satir. 1976. Making Contact. 
Millbrae, Calif.: Celestial Arts. 

Satir is a well-known family therapist 
and a special person. She really catches 
the essence of making contact with 
people when she says, ' *The greatest gift 
I can receive from anyone is to be seen 
by them, heard by them, understood by 
them, and touched with tenderness by 
them. And the greate..( gift I can give to 



another person is to see them, hear them, 
understand them, and to touch them with 
tenderness.'' 

Hans Selye. 1975. Stress Without D/s- 
tress. New York: Signet. 

Selye is responsible for popularizing the 
impact of stress on our health. In this 
book, he shares several significant find- 
ings gleaned from his years as a medical 
researcher. He emphasizes the impor- 
tance of finding the moFt productive 
stress level that fits your lifestyle. He 
also spates that you should find a labor oi 
love, and then work in such a way that 
you **earn your neighbor's love." 

1 have found his ideas helpful in under- 
standing the key issues involved in 
managing stress. 

O. Carl Simonton, Stephanie Mat- 
thews-Simonton, and James L. 
Creighton. 1978. Getting Well Again. 
New York: Bantam Books, Inc. 

The authors share iheir experience in 
working with patients who have cancers. 
They discuss their ideas on how an 
individual's reaction to stress and other 
emotional factors can contribute to the 
onset and progress of cancer. They also 
share the self-help techniques they use 
with patients. I have found this an excel- 
lent resource in understanding several 
keys to productive living. 

Roger A. Straus. 1982. Strategic Self- 
Hypnosis: How to O vercome Stress, 
Improve Performance, and Live to 
Your Fullest Potential. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 

Straus provides some interesting insights 
into self-hypnosis. His emphasis is on 
using goal-directed self-suggestions to at- 
tain full conscious control over your 
mind and body. Self-hypnosis is viewed 
as a learned skill; it is something you do, 
not something someone does to you . I 
have found his ideas very intriguing. 
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Denis Waitley. 1983. 10 Seeds of Great- 
ness. Old Tappon, N. J.: Fleming H* 
Revel Company. 

Waitley presents workshops throughout 
the world on personal development. I 
found his ideas interesting, with some 
practical suggestions on things to do to in- 
crease our personal effectiveness. 

Extension's Guiding Values 



1. Know Thyself 

Extension educators are agents of learn- 
ing, growth, and change. The staff'*' 
deepening self-knowledge is the primary 
source of Extension's vision and energy. 

2. Extension's Mission: Helping People 
Help Themselves 

For all its diversity. Extension education 
always works to encourage people to im- 
prove their condition in all dimensions of 
their lives. As Seaman Knapp said to the 
first extension agents: **Your mission is 
to make a great common people and thus 
readjust the map of the world." 

3* Extension's Goal: Human Develop- 
ment 

The development of people is the ul- 
timate goal of Extension education. 
Providing research-based information, 
teaching people new knowledge and 
skills, helping them to improve produc- 
tion or increase income— all these are 
means toward that end, and means only. 

4. Extension's Methods: Encouraging 
Change in Many Ways 

The Smith-Lever Act requires more than 
information transfer. It calls on Exten- 
sion to ''encourage the application*' of 
useful and practical information. 

Extension work is most successful when 
it involves learners in its programs so 
thoroughly that they set their own goals, 
apply new ideas, and receive feedback 
from others about their progress. 



Extension does not dictate how people 
will solve problems, or make decisions 
for them. Rather, it fosters the 
democratic ideal of self-governance by 
encouraging each person or group to 
choose the best among a variety of op- 
tions. The methods of Extension educa- 
tion arise from proven principles, and the 
most effective Extension educators know 
and use a variety of teaching methods. 

5. Extension's Methods: An Emphasis 
on Working With Groups 

Working with groups rather than simply 
with individuals is more cost-effective, 
allows more creativity, and encourages 
democratic processes. 

6* Extension's Methods: Helping 
Clients Become Volunteers 

Helping learners become volunteer 
educators has at least two significant 
effects. For the learner, it reinforces 
learning and encourages leadership 
development; for Extension, it multiplies 
the outreach and impact of the Extension 
professional. 

7. Extension's Org«:nizationa! 
Strategies: Self-Review and Risk 
Taking 

Extension renews itself continually by 
reviewing its purpose and priorities. 
When staff members take risks with new 
or expanded publics, and with new or 
rediscovered educational methods. Exten- 
sion grows and maintains its relevance to 
the needs of people. 

8. Extension's Organizational 
Strategies: Involving People Lessens 
Risk 

Risk taking needs to be considered realis- 
tically. When people at all levels are in- 
volved, the greater the chances of 
overcoming resistance and ensuring suc- 
cess. 
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9. Teamwork Is Effective 

Extension unit members all share respon- 
sibility for the unit's educational 
program. Therefore, time and energy 
devoted to team development make for 
the effective development and coordina- 
tion of Extension programs. 

Far from dimniishing individual initia- 
tive, teamwork requires each team mem- 
ber to contribute ideas, feelings, and 
skills in an atmosphere cf mutual respect 
and open communication. Cooperation 
can achieve complex goals more creative- 
ly and more easily than individuals alone 
can do. 

10. Public Support Is Essential 

County, state, land-grant institution, and 
federal officials need to stay informed 
about Extension's efforts and impact. 
Many indicate their desire to be involved 
by joining an advisory or program plan- 
ning group, by attending educational ac- 
tivities, or simply by visiting an 
Extension client or family. It is best not 
to ignore Extension's sponsors or to as- 
sume they know what we do. 

''Toward a Common Future'' 
(Biographical information 
and script for videotape 
interviewees) 



The videotape, * 'Toward a Common Fu- 
ture," features excerpts from interviews 
with six leaders, here identified and 
described briefly. The script of the 
videotape follows a list of the questions 
asked of the six people. 

Biographical Information 



Daniel Aldrich, Jr. 
Chancellor Emeritus 
University of California, Irvine 
(Chair, Extension in the '80s Task 
Force) 



Daniel G. Aldrich, Jr., the 1985 Justin 
Smith Morrill Memorial Lecturer, is 
chancellor emeritus of the University of 
California, Irvine. Appointed to the posi- 
tion in 1962, he served 22 years until his 
retirement. Aldrich also served as acting 
chancellor of the University of Califor- 
nia, Riverside, July 1, 1984, to June 30, 
1985. 

He is a former president of the National 
Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges and has chaired its 
Policy and Issues Committee. A soil 
chemist, he was chairman of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National 
Science Foundation. He was appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to serve 
as co-chair of the Joint Committee on the 
Future of Cooperative Extension, which 
produced the influential report. Exten- 
sion in the Ws, He was a member of the 
President's Agricultural Task Force to 
Zaire, Africa. 

A native of Northwood, New 
Hampshire, Aldrich received his B.S. de- 
gree from the University of Rhode Is- 
land, his M.S. from the University of 
Arizona, and his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Anthony Carnevale, Senior Economist 
American Society for IVaining and 
Development 
Arlington, Virginia 

Tony Camevale has been involved in 
developing public policy in the areas of 
education and human resource develop- 
ment since the mid-1970s. At present, he 
is Chief Economist and Vice-President 
for Government Affairs with the 
American Society for Training and 
Development (ASTD) in Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

Prior to joir ASTD, Camevale served 
as Director of Government Relations for 
the American Federation of State, Coun- 
ty, and Municipal Employees of the AFL- 
CIO, and as Senior Budget, 
Appi^priations, and Authorization 
Analyst for the U.S. Senate Committee 
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on the Budget. He also has served as a 
Senior Policy Analyst in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Camevale holds a Ph.D. in Public 
Finance Economics from the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University. 

Talmadge C* Duvall, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Georgia, Atheas 

Talmadge DuvalPs Extension career 
began in 1956 as assistant county agent. 
Since 1977 he has served as the Director 
of the University of Georgia Cooperative 
Extension Service. He holds the degree 
of Doctor of Public Administration in 
Political Science from the University of 
Georgia. Special recognitions he has 
received include: member of the U.S. 
Agricultural Education Delegation to the 
People's Republic of China, 1980; Geor- 
gia Adult Educator of the Year, 1980; 
Distinguished Service Award, Epsilon 
Sigma Phi, 1982; and National Distin- 
guished Service Ruby Award, Epsilon 
Sigma Phi, 1984. 

Lydia Hernandez, Staff Associate for 
Racial Justice and Reconciliation 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Born in Texas, Lydia Hernandez ha^ 
been employed for many years by the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), and, at 
present, is ..s Staff Associate for Racial 
Justice and Reconciliation. She holds 
bachelor's and master's degrees in nurs- 
ing. 

Her previous experience includes: Hospi- 
tal In-Service Administrator in Texas and 
Florida, instructor in psychiatry in a 
Northwest Texas hospital, consultant in 
volunteer services, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Farm 
Worker Ministry, and member of the 
Coalition on Health. Ms. Hernandez has 
served in various supervisory positions, 
and has traveled with numerous delega- 
tions to Central America for first-hand 
experience about political and social 
situations in those countries. 



Harold M* McNeill, former Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Maine, Orono 

Harold McNeill served as Director of the 
University of Maine Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service from 1981 to 1986. Mc- 
Neill holds a B.S. in Agricultural 
Education from A & T State University, 
and an M.S. in Extension Supervision 
and Ph.D. in Extension Administration 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

He began his Extension career as a 
county agent in North Carolina in 1951; 
he served there as Extension District Su- 
pervisor for 12 years, and then in West 
Virginia as the Extension Director of the 
Community and Environmental Develop- 
ment program. Before coming to the 
University of Maine, McNeill served as 
President of West Virginia State College, 
Institute, West Virginia. 

Anne H* Rideout, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 

Since 1978, Anne H. Rideouthas been 
Associate Director of the Cooperative 
Extension Service and professor in the 
College of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, the University of Connec- 
ticut. Rideout earned her doctorate in 
Educational Administration as a Ford 
Foundation Fellow at the University of 
Massachusetts. Her master's degree is 
from the University of Connecticut, and 
her bachelor's degree from Middle Ten- 
nessee State University. 

Rideout has served as a member of the 
Extension Committee on Organization 
and Policy (ECOP); as national President 
of Epsilon Sigma Phi, the honorary Ex- 
tension fraternity; as Vice-Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the National 4-H 
Council; as a member of the National 
Agricultural Library Committee, Nation- 
al Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges, and the Connec- 
ticut Sea-Grant Advisory Committee. 
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Interview Questions 



These are the questions asked of the six 
people in the interviews: 

1. What changes do you see taking place 
in the next 15 years? How will they in- 
fluence Cooperative Extension System 
educational programs? 

2. How do you see technology affecting 
the need for Cooperative Extension Sys- 
tem educational programs? 

3. As you look into your **crystal ball" 
and gaze into the twenty-first century, 
what will be the most significant chal- 
lenge for the Cooperative Extension Sys- 
tem? 

4. What advice do you have for Coopera- 
tive Extension faculty members who are 
beginning their L *ension careers? 

5. How will the changes in the family 
structure in the year 2000 affect Coopera- 
tive Extension programming? 

6. Will Cooperative Extension program- 
ming in the twenty-first century reflect 
global interest, or will it primarily focus 
on domestic educational programs'' 

Videotape Script 



DUVALL: Vm told that we went from the 
spok<5n word to the written word, it took 
about 50,000,000 years. We went from 
the written word then to the media ap- 
proach—telephone, radio, things of that 
nature— that took about 55 years. Now 
weVe doubling our information source 
every nine months. 

RIDEOUT: From all the information that 
we*re getting from demographers right 
now, by the time we reach the year 2000, 
weVe going to have a population in this 
country of about 260 million people, but 
it may very well be quite a different 
population fr^'n the one we have right 
now. It*s certainly going to be an older 
population, a population of individuals 
primarily 45 years of age and over. 



HERNANDEZ: In New York, for ex- 
ample, one out of every fifth New Yorker 
is Hispanic. In the Souths in California I 
would say that there are even more 
Hispanics, in Texas. Overall, in the 
whole United States, one out of every 14 
Americans is Hispanic. It*s changing 
every day. The number of people who 
are coming who are Spanish-speaking is 
increasing day by day. 

McNEILL: I believe that we will have a 
different clientele to work with in the 
year 2000 than we have now. The trend 
is already there; it's just going to accen- 
tuate it more. More and more, we're 
headed toward a two-tier economic, so- 
cial-economic character in our popula- 
tion. More rich and more poor seems to 
be the pattern, and with this happening 
there would be a reduction, a squeezing 
of the middle-class numbers. This has 
traditionally been Extension's clientele. 

RIDEOUT: If, indeed, demographers are 
correct, then by the time we reach the 
turn of the century, we're going to see 
more than 80 percent of the females in 
the household working outside of the 
home, eitier part-time or full-time. And 
we're going to have to give a great deal 
of consideration to how we approach 
them with educational programs, if in- 
deed we do want to consider the family 
the primary target for our education in 
the future. 

CARNEVAJE: As distinct from our con- 
cern wilb. learning in the 1960s and 
1970s, ^yvhich focused pretty much on 
learning in elementary schools and secon- 
dary schools, and in higher education, 
eventually, as the ''baby boom" con- 
gregated in those age-specific institu- 
tions. So more and more we're 
concerned about aduh learners in the con- 
text of their jobs and their communities 
and their families, and less interested in 
the adolescent and the child, in the con- 
text of the traditional classroom. 

ALDRICH: What I see taking place in our 
society in the next 15 years will be, in- 
creasingly, problems related to the nature 
of peoples' interaction with one another; 
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the nature of social organizations that 
develop— political organizations, 
economic organizations— to respond to 
the problems that are generally between 
and among people. lx)cally, regionally, 
statewide, nationwide, internationally in 
significant measure, those problems will 
be very much related to the impact of 
people and their organizations upon the 
physical environment. 

RIDEOUT: Probably one of our biggest 
challenges in the future is going to be 
gathering together the knowledge that is 
necessary to know how to integrate tech- 
nologies in the best interests of our clien- 
tele. It's interesting. This rapid 
revolution of technologies that began a 
number of years ago is going to continue. 
In fact, if you think about it, computer 
processing has gone up a million fold in 
the last 25 years. 

CARNEVALE: In general, what we find 
in the available research, and it's fairly 
extensive in this area, is that it doesn't 
make much sense to teach people to use 
computers unless you do it in the context 
of their job or some specific set of 
problems that they want to solve. There 
has to be a context. A computer skill in 
and of itself is essentially useless. A com- 
puter is a tool, and the major impact for 
most of us, of computers, is in their 
utilization in doing things that we already 
do or want to do. 

HERNANDEZ: It reminds me of my dad. 
My dad was Mexican-Indian, and he was 
telling me one day, **Daughter, you've 
got a serious problem. You're growing 
up in this wonderful American society 
that has all these wonderful technological 
advances, but" he says, **the question 
you have to deal with is the following: 
when 1 was growing up, tools were 
developed for man to have a better life. 
Now, technology has changed such that 
you have to think about developing a man 
to fil that technology, and you're not 
God. What are you going to do?" 

DUVALL: I think you're going to see the 
internationalization, if I can put it that 
way, of Extension programs in the next 

2 



50 years, to be dramatic. The question al- 
ways arises: Will we fundamentally re- 
late to a domestic audience or will we 
relate to an international audience? 

RIDEOUT: For many years the Coopera- 
tive Extension System, I think, has 
primarily thought of itself as being a 
domestic organization. I keep seeing this 
changing quite a bit. We already have a 
global economy; we have, in effect, a 
global society. We have global occupa- 
tions, if you will, with people who travel 
worldwide in their occupations. 

HERNANDEZ: It is very easy for me to 
be saving money in my little house and 
little community where I live in Georgia, 
but if J cannot see the relationship o^ 
doing thai for me to the taxes in Allen- 
wood, to Atlanta, to the state of Georgia, 
and to the whole country and then to the 
world. I have messed up something. I 
think by and large as Americans we don't 
look at complex economic questions that 
really affect our lives every day. 

CARNEVALE: We are less sophisticated 
in terms of our dealings with the rest of 
the world because we are and always 
have been somewhat isolated as a 
country. But with electronic technology 
and with the expansion of the world trad- 
ing system, tlie world is actually becom- 
ing a much smaller place than it's ever 
been before, and likely to become 
smaller still. Our talent in this particular 
exercise is that we are very good at deal- 
ing with diversity. 

RIDEOUT: In the types of experiences 
that I've had, I've found that there's an ii. • 
creasing concern on the part of those in 
other countries about how they are going 
to address their own food needs, and 
there are tremendous implications for us 
in that area. 

HERNANDEZ: To have a global ex- 
perience. I cannot imagine anybody 
working in Extension who has not been 
in a Third World country. 

DUVALL: To me, it's absolutely unthink- 
able that we would attempt to focus only 
on the domestic audience of our country. 
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Vfe simply have to accept the reality that 
internationalization has taken place and 
our global village is where we are. 

RIDEOUT: Most serious students of the 
ftiture say that the United States is going 
to undergo deeper changes in the next 
two decades than it has in the past two 
centuries. That means that the roles of 
the future are going to be vastly different 
from the roles of the past. I think probab- 
ly nothing is more dangerous to us than 
trying to think that yesterday^s success is 
going to be tomorrow's success. 

HERNANDEZ: I have had some very 
positive experiences with Extension 
workers who cared about their country, 
who cared about themselves, who cared 
about the poor families in the rural com- 
munities, who also had aspirations for 
what ought to be. It is at that level where 
technology can be put aside, because if 
you care about the human being like you 
care about yourself, that's what's going to 
be the future for all of our children. 

DUVALL: But the ftindamental role of Ex- 
tension as being the linkage between the 
source of knowledge or the body of 
knowledge and the user of that 
knowledge, never, never, ever changes! 
That to me is a fundamental th^ng that we 
need to keep in mind as we look to the 
year 2000. 

CARNEVALE: One has to use informa- 
tion that takes people from where they 
are to where you want them to go. One 
has to keep in mind that it is the group it- 
self that is the client and the customer, 
and that it's not simply information trans- 
ferred, but it's an interaction in a group 
process. The processes and the group in- 
teraction are really the artwork of learn- 
ing in the context of the community and 
the job and the family. The information is 
really second. We are an information- 
rich society, and a leainmg-poor one, I 
think it's fair to say. 

RIDEOUT: Well, if we go back and focus 
on what Cooperative Extension is all 
about, helping people to help themselves, 
in part, that means empowering people to 



speak on their own behalf. I think per- 
haps that's one of the important areas of 
focus in youth education for Cooperative 
Extciiiion, in not only youth education, 
but also for adults. Enabling them to 
know how to speak to government offi- 
cials, to understand ii:jues— not just one 
side of an issue, but both sides of it. In 
fact, I have always been taught in 
Cooperative Extension that one of the 
true marks of a person in presenting a 
public issue, is that our Cooperative Ex- 
tension people are so objective that you 
can't tell which side of the issue they're 
standing on. 

HERNANDEZ: And I think somebody 
has to care enough to be willing to take a 
stand, whoever they are, and say I will 
not go with this any more, whether it's in 
the educational system, whether it's in 
my church, whether it's in my school. I 
will not support those policies any more. 
I will take a stand today." Because if you 
haven't found a reason for whicl; to die, 
you can't live. You might as well have 
somebody bury you that day, because 
you are dead. 

Extension Tomorrow (Small 
group discussion questions) 



1 . How do you react to what we just saw? 
How relevant are these ideas to Exten- 
sion in your state, and particularly to the 
local issues you identified before the 
workshop? 

2. On a professional level, what will be 
the most significant challenge to you? 

3. On a personal level, what will be the 
most significant challenge to you? 

4. What does this videotape suggest to 
you about /low Extension should set its 
priorities for the future? 

5. We have heard from one of the 
speakers that, in adult education in the fu- 
ture, subject matter will be only a small 
part of the action; the process of involv- 
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ing people in learning is even more im- 
portant. What is your reaction to this 
view? 

6. How might the views presented in this 
videotape be applied in your state? And 
applying these ideas to the issues you 
identified before the workshop, what im- 
plications do ycu find for changes in 
Extension's clientele, educational ap- 
proaches, delivery methods, and subject 
matter? 
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Reflections on Module 1 : 
Understanding Cooperative Extension 



1. To what extent do you think you could explain 01 23456789 10 
the mission of the Cooperative Extension System in | | | | | [ | | | | | 
the context of the land-grant institution? very some a lot 

LITTLE 

A county commissioner has asked, * *What is the Cooperative Extension System?* * Indi- 
cate what your '"nswer would be. 



2. To what extent can you identify the key people 01 23456789 10 
involved with the origins and development of I I I I I I I I I I I 

Cooperative Extension? cant re- can caniden- 

^ MEMBER ANY IDENTIFY TlFY ALL 

OF THEM. SOME. OF THEM. 

Comment on the individual who you feel had the most significant impact in the develop- 
ment of Extension. 



3. To what extent can you identify the guiding 01 23456789 10 
values of Extension? | | | | | | | | I I I 



CANT RE- CAN CAN IDEN- 

MEMBER ANY IDENTIFY TlFY ALL 
OF THEM SOME OF THEM 



Comment on several values that you strongly agree with. 



4. To what extent are you better able to identify 0123456789 10 
your personal areas of strength? | | | | | | | | [ | | 

VERY SOME A LOT 

LITTLE 

Comment on some specific areas that you want to pursue for personal and professional 
growth in Extension. 



5. With your work in mind, how clearly 

can you identify future trends in American i i t i i i i i i i i 
life? I 11 I I I I I I I I 



VERY SOME A LOT 

LITTLE 



Comment on several trends that you view as having the most potential in^pact on our 
society, and on their implications for your work in Extension. Suggest two ways in which 
Extension will have to change in the future. 
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6. At the beginning ofour workshop, you shared 0123456789 10 

in triads some of the expectations you had about [ J | J | J^J„|.__| | | 

this module, including the preworkshop projects . no. a com- mostly, but yes, 

n;^ fUa ovr^o-;or,^o ^^^f w^.i- ^^^^*r.JScO PLETE WASTE LACKING IN A FULLY 

Did the experience meet your expectations? Qp time few areas. 
Comments, please: 



7. ' 'Education has now come to have vastly more significance than the mere estab- 
lishing and maintaining of schools* The educat ion motive h 4!> been taken into all 
kinds of work with the people, directly in their homes and on their farms, and it 
reaches mature persons as well as youths ***This is Extension work*" 

Considering this quote from the Report ot Roosevelt's Country Life Commission in 1909, 
in the light of what you have learned, how has your attitude about Extension work 
changed or been modified in the course of this workshop? 
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Instructional Aids for Module 1 



The instructional aids listed below, developed to accompany this Module, have been 
provided to assist leaders in conducting effective learning experiences. These materials 
are referred to in the Leader's Guide and elsewhere in this Module. The instructional unit 
in which each item Is to be used is given in pj»rentheses. Leaaers may find this checklist 
helpful in ensuring thit all necessary materials are on hand before presenting this 
Module. 

Videotapes 

**Toward a Common History'' (Unit 2B) 

Extension Today: Toward a Shared Understanding" (Unit 3B) 
* Toward a Common Future" (Unit 5 A) 
* 'People Made the Program" (Optional evening session) 

Audiotape 

* 'Cooperative Extension" (Pre workshop) 
Posters 

Fifteen photo posters are provided with this Module. These posters, which present 
photographs and quotations or captions from Extension lore and legislation, can be dis- 
played on the walls of the room where the workshop is held. Together they make a photo 
gallery that will hei^^hten the sense of Extension's history and help create a sense of com- 
mon values and vision. 

Computer Disk 

A computer program to simplify the scoring cf the Self-Assessment and Peer Assessment 
is provided. See the diskette for instructions on loading and running the program. Then 
follow the instructions on the screen and in the Learners' Preworkshop Packet. 

Slide Set 

•The Odd Octopus" (Unit 4D) 

Transparencies 

Masters are provided from which transparencies can be made using whatever type of 
equipment is available locally. Tips on producing transparencies from these masters are 
given in the following section. 

TM-1 through TM-10 (Lecturette, Unit 2D) 

TM-1: Cooperative Extension— unique in ?'.niCture and function 

TM-2: Cooperative Extension— essential role in mission of the land-grant university 

TM-3: Cooperative Extension— wide and diverse clientele 

TM-4: Cooperative Extension— noble mission 

TM-5: Cooperative Extension— role in democracy 

TM-6: Extension's ultimate goal 

TM-7 through TM-10: Seaman Knapp quotations 

TM-1 1 through TM-22 (Self- and peer-assessment profiles. Unit 4A) 
TM-11 through TM-14: Educational style profile, with samples 
TM-15 through TM-18: Working with others proiJe, with samples 
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TM-19 through TM-22: Authority-security profile, with samples 

TM-23 through TM-32 (**The Odd Octopus** discussion, Unit 4D) 
TM-23: Extension's missic'i: helping people help themselves 
TM-24: Extension's goal: human development 
TM-25: Extension's methods: encouraging change in many ways 
TM-26: Extension's methods: an emphasis on working with groups 
TM-27: Extension's methods: helping clients become volunteers 
TM-28: Extension's organizational strategies: self-review and taking risks 
TM-29: Extension's organizational strategies: involving people lessens risk 
TM-30: Teamwork is effective 
TM-31: Public support is essential 
TM-32:Know thyself 

Making Overhead Transparencies From the Transparency 
Masters 



Provided with this Module are masters for mj>king transparencies to be used with an over- 
head projector. The transparencies can be made in one of three ways. 

Method 1 : Thermal Process 

One of the quickest ways to make overhead transparencies is with a Thermofax copier or 
similar thermal machine designed for this purpose. The masters themselves, however, 
cannot be run through the Thermofax. Start by making good quality copies of the ma.<ers 
on an office copier. Then lay a piece of thermal transparency film on top of the copy and 
run the two sheets through the Thermofax p^r-chine together. (Do not use acetate; it will 
melt and destroy your copier.) The resultmg positive transparency can be placed in a 
cardboard frame for durability. By using different types of film, transparencies of various 
colors can be made. 

Method 2: Diazo Process 

As in making transparencies by the Thermofax method, the first step in the diazo process 
is to make a high quality copy of the transparency master. For this process, however, the 
copy must be translucent or transparent. The copy is placed onto a piece of diazo film and 
exposed in a special light box with an ultraviolet light source. After the proper exposure 
interval, the film is removed and processed in ajar of ammonia vapor. The completed 
film can be mounted in a cardboard frame. The color can be varied by u^ing different 
types of diazo film. 

Method 3: Film Negative Process 

This process requires the use of a darkroom and a copy camera capable of handling large 
originals and negatives. No preliminary copying of the transparency masters is neces- 
sary. The masters themselves are pliotographed on 8 t/2-by-l l-inch high-contrast line 
film at full size using the copy camera. After the film negative has been processed, the 
image wili appear as clear areas on a black background. The negative can be mounted in a 
cardboard frame and used to project a white image on a black background or backed with 
an adhesive gel such as Project-O-Film to produce a colored image. This approach is 
ideal for situations in which the image is to be revealed one part at a time during projec- 
tion; Of que flaps can be taped to the frame to cover the various parts of the image and 
turned jack one at a time. 
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Transparency Masters 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 



Unique in structure: a partnership 
among three levels of government 

Unique in function: a highly flexible, 
muiti-purpose educational agency 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 



An essential role in the three-part 
mission of the land-grant university 

* Resident Instruction 

* Research 

* Extension 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 

A wide and diverse clientele^ 
not limited by 

* economic or social status 

* race, color, or national origin 
*sex 

*age 

* handicap 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 



A noble mission, empowering people 

* to help themselves 

* to move toward greater 1 3lf-governance 

* to move toward greater cooperation with others 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 

An important role in our democracy, 
helping people 

* evaluate knowledge and solve problems 

* pariicipate as citizens in addressing 

major issues 
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EXTENSiON'S 
ULTIMATE GOAL 

'The fundamental function of . . . Extension education is 

he development of rural people themselves Unless 

economic attainment and independence are regarded 
chiefly as means for advancing the social and cultural life 
of those living in the open country, the most important 
purpose of Extension education will not be achieved." 

Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 1930 
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Our true goal as Extension workers is "to create a better 
people . . . high-minded, stalwart, courageous and brave. . . ." 

Seaman Knapp 
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"If we begin at the bottom and plant humati action upon 
the rock of high principles, with right cultivation of the 
soil, right living for the common people, and comforts 
everywhere ... the people will lend their support and all 
civilization will rise higher and higher, anv e shall become 
a beacon light to all the nations of the world." 

Seaman Knapp 
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''What makes a nation firm and great and mse, is to have 
education percolate all through the people. I want to see 
education in this grand country correspond to the country." 

Seaman Knapp 
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"Your mission is to make a great common people and 
thus readjust the map of the world." 

Seaman Knapp 
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EDUCATIONAL STYLE 
PROFILE 



Work with 
individuals 




Work with 
groups 
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EDUCATIONAL STYLE 
PROFILE 

SAMPLE 1 



Work with 
individuals 



Teaching, 
authoritative 
style 



A 

Subject 
matter 



Control, 
certainty 




Ambiguity, 
diversity 



B 

Educational 
process 



Involving 
learners 



Work with 
groups 
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EDUCATIONAL STYLE 
PROFILE 

SAMPLE 2 



D Work with 
individuals 




Work with 
groups 
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EDUCATIONAL STYLE 
PROFILE 

SAMPLE 3 



Work with 
individuals 



Teaching, 
authoritative 
style 



A 

Subject 
matter 



Control, 
certainty 




Ambiguity, 
diversity 



B 

Educational 
process 



Involving 
learners 



Work with 
groups 
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WORKING WITH OTHERS 
PROFILE 
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WORKING WITH OTHERS 
PROFILE 

SAMPLE 1 
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WORKING WITH OTHERS 
PROFILE 

SAMPLE 2 
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WORKING WITH OTHERS 
PROFILE 

SAMPLE 3 
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AUTHORITY -SECURITY 
PROFILE 




Self- Risk, 
effacing innovation 
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AUTHORITY - SECURITY 
PROFILE 

SAMPLE 1 



Security, 
tradition 



T 

Guidance, 
direction 




Assertive, 
bold 



Freedom, 
independence 



Self- 
effacing 



Risk, 

innovation 
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AUTHORITY - SECURITY 
PROFILE 

SAMPLE 2 




Self- Risk, 
effacing innovation 
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AUTHORITY -SECURITY 
PROFILE 

SAMPLE 3 




Self- Risk, 
effacing innovation 
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Extension 's 
Mission: 



Helping People 
Help Themselves 
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Extension 's 
Goal: 



Human 



Development 



ERIC 
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Change in Many Ways 
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Extension 's 
Methods: 




An Emphasis on 
Working with Groups 
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Extension 's 
Methods: 



o 



Helping Clients 



Become Volunteers 
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Extension 's 
Organizational 



Stta 



Self-review 



and Taking Rislcs 



ERIC 
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Extension 's 
Organizational 



Strat 




Involving Ped 
Lessens Risk 
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Teamwork 



is Effect! 
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Public Support 
is Essenti 
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